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ADVE11TISEMEN'1\ 


I’liE First Chapter of the following Work 
relates to Trieste and Carniola; the Chapters 
that follow, which compose the greatest 
part of the Book, are descriptive of the 
North and Middle of Italy; in the last 
twenty pages, Savoy, Geneva, and a part of 
France, come under'view. The Appendix 
contains uii account of tlio Antique Marbles 
of Borne, a view of the Geology of Italy, 
Tables of Heights and of Population, and 
a List of Books and JMaps. In the Alpha¬ 
betical Table of Contents, several additions 
and explanations are inserted. Through¬ 
out the Work the Author has compar¬ 
ed what he saw with the descriptions con¬ 
tained in books, written at different pe¬ 
riods, by inhabitants of the countries he vi- 




sited, and has made extracts and references 
to thes6 works where they appeared correct. 
Of the Engravings, some are from sketches 

I 

by the Author, the rest are selected from 
the works of different artists, and were com- 

t * 

^ pared by the Author with the objects they 
represent, excepting only the two figures in 
Plate XIII., the Pyramid and Santa Sophia. 
Seven of the plates contain representations 
of architectural monuments, drawn on one 
scale, shewing the relative magnitude of the 
buildings. The Map of the Middle and 
North of Italy shews the principal roads, 
the mountains, and other circumstances, to¬ 
gether with the nature of the rocks in seve¬ 
re places, indicated by Roman numerals, 
which refer to the explanation at page 268, 

Vol. II. 


*v* The Table oj Cmtcnts h in Volume II. p. 




CAKNIOLA AND ITALt^ 


CHAPTER I. 

timie ^App)Qac1u^Butldt7ig^.^lhdory.*^Trade and Ma- 
nnjacturei^^ — Mouey ^— Toleration, — Langua^,-^ }i&vospa^ 
pers,^Inm,—Natural Productions. — Mineral Strata,^ 
Fau of the Country,—Basins in the Ltmestone.'^Grotto of 
Carmoh.—Grotto of Adelsberg.^Proteus Anguiniati'^Ca'^ 
x^ems in Limestone. ldna.~^Plants,^Indian ' Corrt*— 
Gouid^.—Green hue of the Water—Quicksilver Mine; 
the Ore; Washing. &(C .— Vermillion.—Health the Work* 

mew.—7iOfir/ fn T9}pste,—Mode qf Travelhng.-^Trieste to 
Venice by Sea. 

i 

The traveller who comes by the Vienna road, di# 
covers Trieste, and the sea from the brow of the hill 
which he has to descend in order to arrive at the 
town, /riie productions of a warmer climate are 
i'tiltiddeDly brought into view. Olive^^plantations, and 
tie lofty tapering dark-green cypresses, planted 
*near the country houses, adorn the prospect. ' The 
donax reed, the laurel, gi^h-trees, fig-trees, and 
vines, are cultivated in the gardens; and the roofs 
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of houses are formed in the Italian ms^ner, with 
the tiles called canali, suited to a climate where 
anew seldom falls. 

, , The modern part of the town of Trieste is built 
,.on a piece of level ground, and consists of streets of 
good breadth, laid out in straight lines, and at 
right angles to each other. An inlet, in form of a 
canal, comes up from the sea into the town, with 
quays on each side, for ships to load and unload. 
The Lazaretto, a mile north of the town, is a consi. 
derable piece of ground on tlie water^s edge, inclos¬ 
ed with a high wall, to prevent communication, and 
containing the requisite buildings to accommodate 
the crews of ships whilst performing quarantine, 

’The theatre is large and handsome. During the 
carnival, musical operas in Italian are perfonned, 
and, at other seasons, the theatre is occupied by 
some of the companies ol comedians who go about 
playing in Venice, Padua, Milan, and other towns 
-of the north of Italy. 

jpj The cathedral is an ancient edifice, adorned, at 
the high altar, with two large semicircular vault¬ 
ed niches called tribune. The concave surface 
of these tribum is covered with figures of saints 
in mosaic, on a ground of gilt mosaic. Much' 
of this kind of mosaic is seen in the church of 
Saint Mark at Venice. It also occurs in the^ 
church of Saint John the Baptist at Ploreuce, in 
the church of Saint Paul without the city at Rome, 
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and in other churches in Italy. The art of mosaic 
painting was employed by the ancient Romans for 
pavements of riSoms, many of which pavements ^till 
exist in Italy, France, Spain, and England. * At 
Constantinople, m a less flourishing state of the arts, 
mosaic was employed to decorate the internal Walls 
of Santa Sophia, and other churches, and from 
thence it v\as again brought into Italy in the middle 
ages. Beyond the Alps mosaic of the middle ages 
is not met with in churches. Ciampim*s work, entit¬ 
led Vetera Monumeiita, published in 1690, contains 
a historical account of the art of forming pictures 
in mosaic, as practised by the ancients, and in the 
middle ages. 

The columns and two has reliefs that belonged to 
an arch in honour of 7'nijan, are built into the tower 
of the cathedial. 

Some ancient Unman inscriptions and sculptured 
stones are built into tlic front of the cathedral, and 
an ancient marble, with eight busts in high relief, 
the poi traits of a Homan family, having the nam# 

inscribed under each bust, has been sawn in two 

« 

pieces, which form the door-posts of the church. 
Some other ancient Roman inscriptions are seen in 
difterent parts of the town. That concerning Fa- 
Ijius Sevenis is published by Gruter. 

♦ See the engravings, published by Laboidc, of tlie mosaic 
at Italica in Spain, and tho^ of different mosaics in England 
fey Lysons. 
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la the Piazzetta di Ricardo, situated hi the dd 

% 1 

of the town, is a stone arch with Corinthian 
,,|i|^asters, said to have been built in honour of Charle- 
'Haagne on his return from Istria. The Piazzetta di 
'. -^^icardo is so called, from a tradition of its having 
Ij^en the site of the prison of Richard I. Coeur de 
. lion, after he was taken at Aquileia. 

There are some remains of a Roman aqueduct, 
partly subterraneous, which brought water to Trieste 
from a distance of six miles. These remains are 
not conspicuous. 

'Trieste was anciently the Roman colony Ter- 
mentioned by Caesar and Pliny. * In the 
sixth century it was subject to the Exarchate of 
’^Sravenna. In the middle ages it was successively 
subject to the Patriarch of Aquileia, to the Count 
of Goritz, to the Doge of Venice. In 1382, it 
came under the protection of Leopold Duke of 
Austria, and has remained ever since in the posses¬ 
sion of the house of Austria. 

^/In the fifteenth century, the trade of Austria 
and. the south of Gennany was carried on through 
the Venetian port of Capo d’Istria, and Trieste was 
a small place without trade. 

Ih I719, Trieste was made a free port by the ’ 
Emperor Charles VI., and after that, during the 


^ * 

* Italy was divided into etdvcn regions by Augustus, 

tlie ooloma Tcrgeste was situated in the tenth region. I*Iin. 
lint. Nat. HI. 22. ir 
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reigu of his daughter Maria Theresa, the popula¬ 
tion was greatly increased, by Greeks and other new 
settlers. The new town was built on a flat piece of. 
ground, formerly used for making salt by the evat- 
poration of sea water. In 1753, the harbour was 
enlarged, a mole was formed to shelter it from 
the south, and an increase of trade was the conse¬ 
quence of these improvements. The population is 
now estimated at 40,000 inhabitants. 

The trade of Trieste is flourishing, and the Au¬ 
strian gove’'nment is inclined to favour it, and to 
check the admission, into their dominions, of goods 
brought up the Elbe. 

Amq^st the exports of Trieste are glass fro® 
Bohe-iia, the produce of mines from Hungary and 
Idria, linen, tobacco, woollen cloth, potash, wool, 
from the Austrian dominions and other parts of 
Germany, manufactured dud printed eotton goods 
from Switzerland. 

The imports are cotton wool, dried raisins, &c.^ 
from Smyrna; wax, hides, silk, gall-nUts, rice, oil, 
wool, from the Levant; wheat from the Levant and 
from Odessa; Indian corn, oats, coffee, sugar, &c. 
.'The importation of foreign manufactured goods into 
the Austrian dominions is prohibited. 

• In 1790 , the number of vessels entered was 0750, 
and of vessels cleared out 7280. Since that tira# 
the number has increased. Many barks of twenty 

to thirty tons are employed in bringing to Trieste 

* #' ' ’ ^ 
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produce of the countries bordering on the Ad- 
ipitic, and in carrying to different ports in the Ad- 
n^tic the foreign goods that have been imported in¬ 
to Trieste. The communication with Naples is 
carried on without going out of the Adriatic; goods 
from Trieste being sent by sea to Manfredonia, and 
from thence overland to Naples. 

The quantity of goods conveyed to and from 
Trieste by land-carriage is very considerable. They 
are carried, by way of Laybach .and Gratz, to Vi¬ 
enna and Roheinia, and by Klagenfuith, Salzburg, 
apd Innspruck, to Havana and Switzerland. 

The haibour of I'rieste is easv of access, and is 
(jarotected from the south by a mole. 

The Bona is a cold east-north-east wind, which 
sometimes blows in winter with great violence ; but 
as it blows off the land, it does not produce a high 
sea, and is, therefore, leas injurious to the shipping 
than a sea wind of equal force. 

In the road, where there is good anchorage, bis 
Majesty’s frigate Tagus, Captain D. Dundas, was 
lying for some days at tliis time, (November 1817,) 
aud e>i^cited the attention of the inhabitants by her 
fine appearance. 

The tides are perceptible at Trieste, but are ctm- 
^erably influenced by the winds. 

The ships built at Trieste are much esteemed. 
There is a yard with eight building slips, for the 
construction of merchant vessels of 200 to 600 tons. 
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The ships are said to last fifty or sixty years, wher^ 
as fifteen to twenty-five is the duration of ships built 
in some other parts of Europe. Tlie oak of which 
they are built is excellent, and is got near Trieste 
and Fiume. In the country near Trieste the soil 
is scanty, upon limestone rock, so that the trees have 
a slow growth, and produce wood of great density. 
If the ship has a cargo of salt in her first voyage* 
the wood is hardened by tlie salt, and the durabili*- 
ty of the ship is thereby increased. Vessels, also, 
that carry quicklime, are of long duration, the lime 
absorbing the damp, and, by its caustic quality, pre¬ 
venting the action of worms and the rot. Other 
cargoes, such as hcraj), cotton, and pepper, that 
hinder the circulation of air in the hold, and coia- 
fine the damp, are found to occasion the rot in 
ships. Good cordage is made at Trieste from the 
excellent hemp of Bol(^na. '^The masts are of spruce 
fir, f Emus ahies,) aud grow in Hungary and the 
district of Adelsberg, but they are found to be 
much inferior in durability to the masts of Norway 
and the Baltic. 

There are manufactories of white lead, soap, 
leather, bleached wax, maccaroni paste for export¬ 
ation, an establishment for dyeing Turkey red on 
.cotton, a sugar refining house, &c. In the sugar- 
house and other manufactories, pit-coal from Basso- 
viza, some miles distant from Trieste, is used as 

At some distance from Tneste is a paper manu- 
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i’rora the low price of subsistence, and the 
C^sequent lowness of wages, and from the small 
«xpence of their rude machinery, the paper is ma¬ 
nufactured so cheap, that paper from Britain, made 
With improved machinery, cannot come into com¬ 
petition with it. The same may be said of tlic pa¬ 
per manufactories in Italy, some oi the finer kinds 
of paper only being imported from hhighuid, Fiance, 
or Holland; but tlie mauuheture is of mi little 
extent in Italy, that considerable ({uantilies of lags 
for making paper are exported to Liitain from Leg¬ 
horn, Naples, and Trieste. 

Three miles from the town are salt vNoiks. I hc 
water of the sea is raised up by a scooj) into a mim- 
of large shallow pools of a rectangular form, 
and separated from each othiT by banks of clay. 
The bottom of these beds is of clay, and is rolled 
flat and horizontal b\ a small stone roller, like a 
garden rollei. The water is evaporated by the na¬ 
tural heat of the sun, and the salt forms inti* i ry- 
Stjils, which are raked together by a wooden lake 
without teeth. The salt is made in May, dune, July, 
and August. During the rest of the yeai llu- heat 
is not great enough to accomplish the evaporation. 

Tn Britain the sun^s heat is not sufficient to pro¬ 
duce salt at a marketable pnee, by a complete eva-^ 
p^ation of sea water, but jiart of the jiroecss is ac- 
sAplished by tho &un at Lymmton in Hampshire, 
^Iiere the sea water, after it has been brought to a 
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certain density, by exposure in the shallow clay rdt 
servoirs like those mentioned above, is pumped up 
into a pan in which the evaporation is finish^ by a 
coal lire. 

The salt got near Trieste is not sufficient for the 
supply of the adjacent countries, and the Austrian 
govemment, ulnch has the monopoly of that arti- 
fi(S iin])orts salt Irom Naples and Nicily. 

'riic Ac'hiu’a go\.aliment has also the monopo¬ 
ly of t<'lMC((t. 


In the warehouse^ at Trieste arc seen the iron and 
steel gctocK uianutactmed in Sryna. The small 
scyllies ai(' much esteemed. ' The liles are coarsely 
made, mu! sold at a low price. The Styrian steeb 
of vihicli tlicse articles me formed, is made.at 
one process fiom the on*, in tlie same way as the 
steel ol’ the Haitz, of Brescia ot the Pyreiinees, 
and the East Indian "letl alJeil Wootz. I’hc 
Jmiglisli steel made by tin e<‘uientation of bar-irou 
null ihaico.il is more liomogeneous, and preferable 
foi eutleiy, gi.ivers, tiles, .Kc. especially after it has 
])ceii cast. \'erv few aiticle^ maiie of east iron arc 
to lie seen. Some east nor- 'Munon arc made at 
Alana Zell in Styria. 

The warehouse for the produets of the imperial 
mines is the deposit of nicvc :ry, .ennillion, corrosive 


* Some of the scytlic forge ^ are Jsecn at SchottuTca on 
road from VuTina to (jlrat/ 
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otlier salts of mercury, and of sheet 

r 

^a8B» which is much used in Austria for making 
^ 1 ^ 00 l||| &c. 

Minium, made at Villach in Carinthia, is^met 
at Trieste. 

#In November 1317» the most common coins hi 


circulation at Trieste were Austrian twenty kreuzer 
pieces, of base silver, * of the current value of cight- 
jience. half^nny sterling. 

* Trieste Carniola, and the other Illyrian provinces 
belonging to the House of Austria, are favoured by 
^government so far as to enjoy an exemption from 
the Vienna paper money, which has entirely super¬ 
seded silver in the common circulation of Austria, 
jj^hemia, Moravia, Hungary, and Styria. This pa¬ 
per money at Vienna, in October 1817» was at one- 
third of its original nominal \aluc, the notes inscri¬ 


bed sixty kreuzers being current foi about twenty, 
jbut* their value fluctuated from day to day. A one 
l^lden note passed for the value of eightpence half¬ 
penny sterling ; the other notes in circulation at 
Vienna are for lv\o, three, five gulden, and I'or larger 


sums. 


'F 

,^!il^«iBan Catholic is the prevailing religion, and 
fii.religion of the' government. Joseph II. gave 
fifee exercise of vvoi-ship to all religions: 


m 


V f f 


“* The siivw they contain is only 7-i2ths of their weight.— 
Ndi^^ttchers Munzkuntle, Bohn, 1817. 
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ind this toleration has been continued ^cr since,. 
The Protestants of the confession of Augdaurg 
occupy the church that was formerly d^icated 
to §anta Maria del Rosario. They have bells to 
announce public worship, and their hymns are ad- 
%ompanied by a good organ. On the altar is a cru¬ 
cifix, and over it a painting of Christ. In the 
church of the Protestants called the Refonned or 
Helvetic community, all ornament is careftilly avoid¬ 
ed. There are neither pictures, crucifix, nor organ. 
The walls are inscribed with texts from Scripture, 
The greatest number of the community are from 
the country of the Grisons, whose language is Ro- 
manish ; * and in that language the service is per¬ 
formed. 


• The country of the Gnson^ is a pait of ihe ancient Rhae- 
tia Pn>pria, or Prima, t^hich occupaed the southern dechvity^ 
of tlie Rhsetian Alpft; the northern dccUvity being Ehtetia 
Secunda, or Vindelicia. ^ v 

The Rouianish, RhsetisI^ or Chur Wfilsh, fs spidkcn by 
about a half of the population of tjie country of the 
5-14lhs speak German, and 2-14ths a conupt Itatiai^, 'ifitie 
Komunibh is a modificutmn oi the Ilomana Kustica, or vulgar 
Latin, that was spoken in llie proviuees of the Roman tdtiafdre. 
From the Alpmaand maccessiblefiituationof theGnson cotiOitry, 
thcKomana Rusvicahas suffered less alteruiton in tlielioiiiaittsh, 
than in other languages of which the Roinana Rustica forms 
the ground^work. 

The Proven^ale, or Romance, and, m some degree, the 
Furlana or Fimli languages, resemble the Romanish. The 
" following example of the Rouianish ia from Adelung; “ A 
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Greek church is ornamented intei^ 
wkh {Kiintings of jsaints, on a gilded ground* 
in^he style. 

The, church of the Oriental Greeks has fewer^e- 
foifa* Each of these Greek churches is admuit' 
atered hy an archimandrite and subordinate prie^su' 
The synagogue is situated in the Ghetto de’Ebrei* 
the Jewry, or part of the town appropriated to the 
hehitaSion of the Jews. 

j|sf#^he miners and the mode of living in Trieste 
^ Italian'; and Italian is the language most gene- 
wly ^oken. It is the language of the church and 
of the theatre. Gennan, the language of the go¬ 
vernment, is not universally understood. Many 
of the laboming class in Trieste are natives of Friuli, 
and speak the corrupt Italian of that district. ^ Tlie 


nos mimar bee epten ptuvament; op oi» spfndre d’Hg inal.*' 
Wd bdebtA d^hrer u» from evil.—^ 

Flad^ Accaimt of the Eotnanisb language, in the 
^^(losophical Transactions, 1775; Adelung and Vaters Mi- 

W Tlife jEurlano, or dialect of ’Friuli, is a corrupt Italian, 
withll^h^|Ure of French and Slavic words. It is by some 

to be allied tb the Komanish lang^jjp^e of the Gri- 
ktry. The French words that occur in the Furlano 
(t^odiiced by the priests, who came from Provence and^ 
ly la .die fourteenth ^ntury, with tlie two patriar«?lis of 
Bertrand de Qucrcy and Cardinal Philip. Tliero 
are poelhs in this dialect by Brunaiesco Brunaleschi, and 
others.—.See Adelungs Mithndatcb oiler sprachenkunde. 
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-country people in the neighbourhood (rf'.^ipeste, and 
in other parts of Camiolaj speak Krainish, a dialect 
of, the Slavic }* and in this language the^.cliliEch ser- 



I 
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‘ a The Slavic languages are spoken m the extensite oontU 
Humous tract country which ccNS^E^eods Russia, Poland, Si- 
^ }eda> Bohemia, and Moravia. In that part of Saxony, which 
borders on Silesia, the Serbi are ^stinguished from the neigh¬ 
bouring Germans, by their Slavic language and their pecul^ 
dress. ^ 

The Slav ic dialects are spoken also in the countries adjacent' 
to 'Hungary on the east and south, and on the right of 
Drave and Danube, namely, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Croa¬ 
tia, Sciavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria. 
Adelung’s classification of the Slavic lai^uages is as follows: 
The Eastern Slavic includes, 1. The Russian. 2. TJie 
Tlli/rian, comprehending the Servian, 'spOkeh in Servia, Bos¬ 
nia, Bulgaria, Morlachia, Sclavonic Walachia, Ea^rn Dal¬ 
matia, and the territory of Ragusa, and by the colonies of 
Servians In Hungary and Translivania; the Croatian, spoken 
in Croatia, Western Dalmatia, in the Croatian coun^ln 
Hungary, and in ^ame pa’rta' triT Bungairy on the Ii^ ^ d|e 
Danube; the language of the Southern Wbnds, or 
spoken in Camiola, Carinthia, Styria, and in the CQuUties^^ 
CEdinburg and Eisenburg in Hungary. " ^ 

The Westebn Slavic comprehends, 1. The and 

the language sicken by the KaAubi iti Pomeran$|^^||||| 
some of the in|i||||M of Silesia. 2,^he Tscheckis^ 
ky,) or BohemiatV^spoken by two millions out of tlU'ee'n 
u^abitants of Bohemia, by the inhabitants of Moravia, and jhy 
^e Slqvaks in Hungary. 3. The is^uage of the Serbi, 4ilio 
amount to 60,000 in Lausatia. 4. The language fthe Norih- 
prn Wends^ of whom there arc some remains in tlie dutcliy of 
f^uneburg. 
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parishes is perfonnfid. X trAttar" 
of the New Testament into Kniinish was pub- 

inhabitants of C^miola ate composed of the 
0 ‘agm^ts and reraeiua of several di^erei^ tiationsp*^ 

>!> Ul^o^nes, ^ a Slavic ]^ople, who were driven from 
'^’^alachia,—Germans + of different races,—^the Krai-" 
W»h race which is found all over Camiola j there are 
five Slavic races varying from the Krainisli, 
d from each other in their dialect and dress, who 
abit different paits of the dutchy. 

'Styria also contains the I'eraains of several old Ger¬ 
man tribes j and there are in that province six or 











‘TThe Prussian and |;be tn Livonta and Kurland, 

aea iasgua^ composed of Slavic and Crcrmao. 

Hie VValaidilan is composed of EvMdcar or Uis 

I^un aaciaatl^ pravaj^ in die |>rovhioes of ttie Komoa e«H 
«ad ^Ipvjiid* Walachia, Transdva- 

nia, die Sufcovine, the Baanat, and Uppci Hungary , and, on 
dgbt of the Danube, by the greatest part of the lobabit* 
g^c#1fbeace, Maoeduniat «Bd Tbcssaly. Persons of rank 
Idavia and Walachia si^eiik (jreek and Furkiish. 

Hekoques, 1^00 years ago, infbstedJ^Vt netian trade 
piracies. Some of them are call4|||p|eiducks, from 
a captam of robbei s. A specimen of their poeticaJ 
titiOBS IS given by Fortis, Viaggi0 m Dalmazta ; FetuSt. 



*•» 


^ f »^e OalHhrwarer, one of these small Gennan tribes, a 
Hiepraved^if, their morals, and speak a very corrupt (Salect 
Germnn.—'Adcluog’s Mitljf 11. Th. 



a 
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If 

_ ^ ht diferent dialects of German. 1n& 4iff^nt 
tribes are also distinguished by their dress. * , 

Many of the names of places in Carniola» ^yr^ 
&c. are Slavic. In these namea» Grad, e(|iiwlnt to 
the Russian Gorod, signifies town. Brod, 
sa^ of a river, &c. The word ^indisch is 
to the n^es of some towm districts, denoting 
that these places are inh^ited hy Slavi, called 
by the Germans. Many of the places have two names, 
one German, the other Italian or Slavic. Laybach" 
is othemise called Lubiana; Carniola in German is 
called Krain, &c. 

The newspapers in the coffeehouses of Tri^tte are, 
—the two German papers published at Vienna,— 
the Italian pz^ers of Venice, &c.y—an Italian paper 
for advertisements published at Trieste,—« paper in 
the Illyrian language, published at 2^ra, and print* 
ed in the Cyrillic letters, which the Russians use,—* 
a Greek paper entitled, Tc>j}ir.7)(. f The 


* I passed throagh the town of Marburg in Styria, on' the 
forenoon of the 29th of October, the day the emperor was eic* 
pected. Arches of green fir boughs were erected in honour 
of the bovereisn ; and the town was crow ded with great now- 
bers of the couT»toy)eople of different races, Slav! or 
Hungarians, andC^mans, distinguished fiom each other 1 )^' 
their dress, winch was most cunousty varu^d in fm-m and 
lour. 

‘ *■ j ■' 

' f One of the largest houses in Trieste is tlte property of a 
^eek merchiUBt who has been long established in the place. 



J^npl^lpvWmetit do6s admit English new^ 
"Imd. even the Bi^tisfa merchants at Trieste 
Pl^^^^culty in procuring them. 

'hfiiis in Trieste are like the Italian inns. 
pi^'T^canda Orande is one of the best, and has 

the sea* V 

^ ^ *f V 

Madmne Eliza Baziocchi, one of Bonaparte’s 
lives at this time (Novonber >817) at 
Trieste, and inhabits a handsome hou-io to the south 
of the town. 


’ The country near Trieste is sto’U'. ’iid r Milams 
^IBfearoely any arable land I). fo' prodiunii^ so 

that the grain for the supply of the toMii uni'll lie 

imported. 

The cattle are small. They are used for drawing 
carts and in the plough. Buttuloes are rarely em¬ 
ployed. The sheep fed upon the rocky pastures 
are esteemed for the table. 


Trieste is plentiluily supplied with a variety of 
fish. They reckon 60 Idnds dt fish and shell-fish. 
The oysters fix themselves on wooden posts placed 
in the sea. Considerable quantities of tunny, sar- 
dtmv sod anchovies, are salted. 






cm 


lltHsh tbeOreek religion, whofrequent Trieste, 

^ maSi Venice, are frequently termed by the inhabitants 
} tsitleS Eaiteen. This natne, which should be written 
la a strict sense denotes the lahahitants of ^ south* 
I five neqr theKasfca* 
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T%e l&ttits in the tnaxicet of TnO$te in the begin- 
^ «ing of Novembet were the folJowi*^: A|^es. A 
winter pear^ eommon in the e^tddte end^no^h 
of Italy. Orm^ and lemona. ^Hle fruitnf the 
strawbeiry tree, unpalatable, and 6il} of stMliee<h. 
The pods of the caroub; thepodlt^sweet Salable, 
the seeds are hard and are not eaten. Hie fniit <j£ 
the Sorhus dormstica^ in shape like a tmiall pear sSi 
inch long; ^ it is eaten when it has begun to rOt, 
and is agreeable to the taste; it is met with at 
Vienna, and, as that climate is not very mild, it is 
likely that the fruit would ripen in Britain. Lazze- 
roni, a pleasant tasted fruit, in size and shape like a 
very small apple, produced by the CraUEgus rubra, 
a fruit'tree common also in the gardens at Rome and 
other parts of Italy. 

Amongst the garden*stu^ m the market is the 
kohi raabi, a kind of brassica, which produces a pear- 
slmped bulb above ground, three m fanr int^es in 
diameter, ei the consistence of a turnip} and agree¬ 
able to the taste when boiled. This v^etable is com- 
mes% cultivated in gardens all over Germany. In 
Brlta^, although it has not conl^ into geueml use, 

■ I iMiii i n — H ■■■■—!■ I . . I —-■■ H I I II ^l ii^ii— 

PKny mentions sorbi, witli a fruit of a pear-shape, '* Sorhis 
<juaUraple\ differentia. AUis eniin eonun rotuaditas mali, 
aJiis turbma^io pyri.’’ PJifti* Bist. Nat. XV. gs. A 'figure of the 
Morbus doioi^ca is in flam Attstriaca, 51 . 

B 
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welU sad comes tft at least wlimi 

l&sed /fom foreign seed*« > ' 

oJive oil is made a idibge two i^des 
of Trieste, and the w^ of Prosecco» a 
in the neighbourhood, is in some es^imatimt* 
fV Xhe spirit called Stmoiscber Slivovitz is met whli 
at Trieste. It is distilled fiom fermented plunts, 
and IS maderin Slrmia ^ near Belgrade. Tins kind 
^ ^ i^irit 1 $ also in use at Vienna and Prague. 

Besides the limestone rocks which compose the 
ii%her ground inland from Trieste, there are strata 
rantaming clay iionstone. Pit-coal is wrought at 
Baasoviza mid at Lippiza, some miles distant, and 
is used as fuel in the sugar-house^ the sulphur* 
nsdnery, and the soap-work, at Trieste, in the 
day ironstone strata is got a stratum of stone, one 
to two foot thick, used for street pavement. This 
stratum has the upper and under surhme toimnldy 
^ea*; It 'm aeross into pieces of an itte- 


guhk^y pdy^etMlfigme,r«f ^e thickness^d* the st»u 
tiUB^ a anihmaof t^m* three sqii#e to 

a^j^esr^ecieatlmfaeifse^^ the htreeis of Txieste 

The ^i||kB|ent of thestieeta cd Thmimee 
Me lii^ Idfid 4^ 

limestotie nr maihW ot^ of 
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FACE OP *mE COUSTKT. 


W 


Xfii^ is mto ^eor-pdMte and other carved 
parts of buddings. 

^That part of the Vienna road which ascends the 
steep hd} from Trieste was made by Cbhnt Ziuzeaderff 
governor of Trieste, in the time of Maria Theresa. 
III going up there is an agreeable view of the town 
a|lni the sea, but after the summit the scene changes 
to a barren rocky country, which continues for seve¬ 
ral stages on the Vienna road. The rock is lime¬ 
stone, composed of strata nearly horizontal. In 
some places the suriaoe of this rock is bare for a con¬ 
siderable extent, and very uneven, being full of fis¬ 
sures, and grotesquely perforated with water-worn 
holes. These bare limestone rocks occupy more than 
one-half of the surface, there being only a little grass 
in thespac'e between the prominent parts of the,rock. 
The prominences are generally three or four foet 
high, and the vegetation between them can afford only 
iacanty food to a few sheep. fVom the grey culnm' 



of tliese tucks, the surface of m if 

.ooveiid with snow or hoar?,fh»^' A gr6eti<4owefed 
b^bore (^HeBeA>rm mvSs) i»*m«khefe"i^^herc 
niaongst tW xocdts.« linear som^^ the viili^ there 


are wUnimiajeesi and a fow vme» Jfalned high 
ft isnnii^l^6Wr$d tree {Assr 

-emmm win© oC ,tbe c<miit0 is fery bad. In the 



«mso% the rt»d wine^hf ^t^er new and sweet¬ 
ish fie ^^nhition, or wW ^ey 

ea^ which i» mute acid. The wine of 


20 CAllKnOlA.^BASfNS IN LIMESTONE, 

Pro^tefcco is th6 best in tJie country. In vaiious 
^cel of this rocky ground there are iDUud co- 
ulcdl pits or basins formed in the limestone by 
some ancient opert&^ion ol’ nature. Tliese basins are 
of different sires, some of them about a hundred 
"*^yards in diameter at the top, and fifty feet deep; 

*' the bottom is a jplaUe surface of good arable ground^ 
tvhich is cultivated. On the sides of most of the 
basins thete are trees. As tliere are mau) peifora- 
* tions visibly effected by water in the limestone, it 
may be supposed that the formation of these basins 
also, is due to the action of nater. 

There are several caverns of considerable extent in 
this limestone. Amongst these is the grotto at the 
village of Carnioli, otheiwise called I^hiow, seven 
miles from Trieste. Its entrance is by a descent along 
the inclined sides of a natural pit. After this descent 
we walked into the cav^ein, in a direction neaily hori¬ 
zontal , the length of 1000 feet or more. '^The cavern 
is very lofty in some places; and there is a great 
quantity of calcareous stalactite often reaching from 
the rwf to the fioor. In one place there is clear water, 
but there is no running stream. The rock in which 
this grotto is formed is limestone containing shells. 
"Hie limestone is vqpy cavernous and full ©f fissureft. 

fiff __ 

Many of these fissures are Water-worn. The wear-** 
ing action of the water appears to have taken place 
after the stone was consolidated^ ^mrd after the fis- 
sures had been fonaed; ftssqm locdc m U form- 



GROTTOS.^ 



ed before ibe stone was consol iiftted. This grotto 
is sim^ in many respects to the tme at Castleton 
in Derbyshire, 

TThe country between Carnioli and Trieste is 

' y 

stony and barren. Near the road at Lippiza, in a 
wooded piece of ground inclosed with a wall, is kept 
a breeding stud of horses, established in 1805 by 

the Archduke Charles j the climate is favourable to 

[ 

Arabian and Spanish horses. 

Near Adelsherg, which is thirty English miles 
from Trieste, and on the road from Trieste to \^len- 
na, is a vast cavern through which a river passes. 
The river is so considerable as to drive a mill with 
four water-wheels, about 200 yards above the place 
where it enters the cavern. We went some hund¬ 


red feet into the cavern, which is very lofty ; * the 
roof is covered with stalactites. The river is seen 
running in the cavern, at the foot of a precipice, and 
fifty fathoms below the path where we were. The 
river comes out to day again near Alben, called also 
Planina, after having run under ground for some 
miles. The Cyclamen Europeum grows amongst 
the stones at the mouth of the cavern. 

The lake called the Czirknitzcr-see is some miles 
distant from Adelsherg. From tlie cavernous nature 


♦ In theVerk des Erthmo^thims Kraut, bj 

Joannes VM’ifffSor m 1089. th^e are 

\ie\vg of tlnili Aod othei- rgptark^lo objects m Canuola, 







aKguinus. 





^ w ^ dti]|il£(i» the at 

dia^^aia seasons, Womes, l(a»r. In the wat«|' con- 
tamed in the caverns of tl|^^ late, the singutar rcp- 
the Proteus anguinus is %ind. ^ It has been ob- 
^IjE^ved in no other par| of Pt^^essors Con> 

%Hachi and Kuaeoni of Pavia * have etamined 
its sti uctun^ of opinion that it hrea^es solely 

by means the pendulous and fringed gills placed 
on ^h of the throat; and, consequently, is 

oapahle of living always under water, as the larvae of 
wi^-nCwts, which are also provided uith pendulous 
^Ik, whereas newts in the adult state, and other 
aquatic reptiles, having no apparatus for respiring 
the air that is diffused in water, must sometimes 
come to the surface of the water to inhale the air 

ijf 

of the Mmoa^ere into their lungs. These 
ed oh^rvers consider the Proteus anguinus to he 
an anirntd in the adult state, and uqt u larva^ But 
the Syreu lacertina, examined by John Hunter and 
Camper, and the sloxoloti brought from ISouth 
America by Humboldt, are supposed to be in the 
j|ate of larva. The eyes of the Proteus anguinUs 


mm 




*> 


• See l^escnzlone KetoonfcaUc^orgaol 4d}a 
delle laiT^ deile balafloiao^ a^aUche, fatta dal Ihitt 
Busq^i^^Pav ta, 1817; iusd the descfi^ioi) Preteus an 
goinqipraicb Profeiisorfi Coo%l | ji ^ ai^ Eu«^i were 

pariagi) publish in 18 lit ^ 

The anatomy ^ the Intt als^^een exam- 

ned by the emineni natinidistifi^dhit&erof Vieiuf% andC%vi^ 


CAVERKS IN LIMES'^NE, 




p' 

are so small as scarcely to be visabl^ t^> anboal in its 
native situation, bemg, like tlie l^ole, ^ways ^ the 
dark, as it inhabits the water of ca^fes; the Colour 
of the animal is pink} l^e length about nine hmhes} 
the feet veiy short. I siw one of these animals"dlive 
at Pavia, it was kept in a bucket of water in a dark 
place, and had been brought from the Czirknitz lake. 
The country peojde ^sotnetlmes bring them alive to 
Trieste, and sell th& as objects of curiosity. 

Another river in the neighbourhood of Trieste 
that appears to have run in caverns, is the Timavo, 
near Montefalcone, on the road frwn Trieste to 
Udine and Venice. It issues at once from the rock, 
and after a very short course falls into the sea. * 


* witli stalaotitej>, aod rivers passing qoder grc^od, 

•occur ia oUter countries composed of sBiallograined tuaesiOne. 
The limestone near Trieste is probably of the samO tlmnation 
with the Hmettone at Buxton and Castleton in lierhyahire, 
where large caverns are seen resembling those in Camiola, 
and with tliat limestone in which the Rhoiie nms after leaving 
(be lake of Geneva. 

llte quantity of water of the Rhone is much more consi-. 
derable after issuing from the lake, and after it ta joined by 
the Arve, thmt it is some naijet below i the water goes away 


by the crevices the IkuestoOe; and at the place called La 

Porte du Rhone, the stream nuiB for some hundiied feet un- 
• > 

der a cover of limestone strata, and then emerges. 

Near Dov^dale, in Derbyshire, part of the wat^ goes off 
into crevioes of the lim^ei^et and joins the main tbmmel of 
i^e river^ after havii^ ground for the space of So* 

veralmaes. ' /r 



24 ^ IDRIA. 

IS sixty JEnglish miles from Trieste, and may 
be‘ 1 ^'ted from Laybadb, in coming from Vienna to 
Trieste. 'Hie small town of Idria, with its old ba- 
ronial castle, church, and tie crucis or calvaiy in a 
flerpentine fonn which travellers are apt to mistake 
‘ for some metallurgic apparatus, is situated in a deep 
valley, surrounded with verdant and lofty mountains 
of limestone. The more extensive horizon, seen 
from the height, is bounded by distant mountains, 
at this season (the beginning of November) cover¬ 
ed with snow\ 

Wood covers a part of the hills, and adds to the 
beauty of the scenery. The woods consist of beech, 
ash, birch, cherry-tree, jiear, and apple. I saw no 
larix, which, is common in tlie neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of St^^ia. Spruce hr (“Phws abies) is the 
most h'C^nent of the fir tribe. Tliere are some sil¬ 
ver fijv 'and Scotch fir, fP. ulvatica.) Barberry, 
juniper, and the hellebore, called. Christmas rose, 
are met witli. 

Fern ivS collected, and kept on a skreen composed 
of horizontal poles, ♦ to be used for litter to the 


♦ skieens, or narrow bvtm«, are used in other ports 

of C^rniola lor hanging buck.wheat upon. The skreeo i$ 
cotnpoiK^ of two upright posts twenty feet in height. Thmugii 
fades upright po«its. honeontal poles are placed, reach- 
wm froBfooe upright to the otlier. On these poles, the bucfc- 
and other kinds of foddpfi aril plkc®d. A narrow roof 
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JNDIAII CORJf, ^ 

cattle; and{» for same puifXMS^ b^h kaves ar^ 
gathered in baskets ^ade of bbojis.^ 

ibidian corn is ^(hiUjaiatod in other 

parts of Camiola f Qf i: is sib &$ on the Vienr^ 
road, iklwe^ ^rti(yni,d CiBi, in^ Styria; and it is 
cultivatedisYar ncrt!^ ss Pmgue^j^ik: the 
latitude C^hids also are ctdtivatid in comd- 

If 

derabk ^nanti^ in Camilla and Styria. They 
are cut into slices, and given to tlie hogs and cows^ 
The stream that runs by Xdria, when seen from 
the height, appears of a greenish blue colour, llie 
water, when looked at neaxv is colourless and trans¬ 
parent. This green colour is ob served in <rther rivers 

which run over limestmje. It is reminhaldo in the 

_ ^ 

Rhone, issuing from the lake of Gendfa. 

The mine, from which the ore is got, 

is 450 feet deep. We went down by a sbwr, with 


stone ^ps, Uidined ebout 35 degrees to the hoid- 
sed* A great deal df wood is emph^bdW 
the gllleries of die mine. Ihese wooden piBars 
caught fire ten or twelve years ago, and it was iRmiid 
necessary to aHoW the water to grow in the mine till 
it covert and JPOWned out the fire. They now use 
pirn of tM Hme ^ suj^nyls, in some parts 
of "the bistewl nf one#f the galle- 


trr* 










Mthewhdku paiW 
||3iier. 'Ihe sheave* of 



- are also 8omeHnj|B %ffii 

W'**. jS t 
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II>il%.*<^UTCKSrLVEB MINE, 


wis m alt», with azi image of the V irgin, «Qd of^ 
^John of Nepomuk, » s^nt rawh venerated by the 
Eomaii Catholics at Fi%a4^ and in the sou^ of 
<6^nany.—The Em^rer Fi’apsis* who makes fre- 
^ent excursions into dilp^r^i^ pa^ of hi# d«|mi- 
nions, descended itito this mine in 1816. It has 
been visited also by the Archdnke Jdmi, who culti¬ 
vates and promotes natntal science, founder of the 
school of mineralogy and botany, called the Joan- 
neum, at Gratz, and by some of the archdukes, his 
brothers.-^Aft€r going through several parts of the 
mine, we came up in a bucket, moved by a forty 
feet over shot water-wheel, which works the pumps 
that keep the mine dry. The working barrels of the 
pumps ai-e of bronze, the rest of the pump-pipes 
are of wood- In Britain, the working barrels and 
pipes, in similar situations, are now always of cast- 


iron, which has many advantages; but the east-iron 
manufacture in the Austrian dominions is not suffi¬ 


ciently improved to furnish such articles. The daily 
wages paid to a miner are seventeen kmtzers, equal 
to sevenpence halfpenny sterling. The adjacent 
nock is small-grained limestone ; amd» according to 
Ferber, the ofe k situated in shistus, lying under the 
limestone, * 


The ore is for the most part of a reddish brown 
Ool 0 Ui:^-| Some^eccs are incwsted with bright red 
dnind^ The toercury In it in combination 


F^fber'# Letters. 
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ritB salphur. * Native i« foitttd in small 

[uantitics. 

After the ore is raised 
d and s^ar'alied diSei^t sorts -by the limd* 
t is tben |g^nded%y stampers; and exposed" at 
he same tii^ to a stream of '^ater. The water 
lan ies away the small particles of the pounded ore, 
ind, running along a wooden canal, the richest ore, 
vhich is afso the heaviest, falls down and remains 
m the bottom of the canal in the form of slime. 
Cn the next reach of the canal, the ore of a small- 
jr specific weight is deposited. The ore is some¬ 
times washed in an iron sieve, immersed in a tub of 
vater, in order to separate the heavier parts from 
;he lighter. Use is also made of the krge wasliing- 
aiblc, inclined at an angle of four or five degrees, 
ind kept in a tremulous motion, whilst the slime 
and water run over it. 



* The brown ore of Idria, on account of its liver colour, is 
eaiieil in German Qiiecksilber leber erz* Klaprotli found the 
contents of a selected piece of it to be, 


Mwvury, 

818. 

iSulpbur, 

- ^'‘137.5 

Carb*>n, 

38. 

Silica, 

6.5 

Alumina, 

5.5 

Oaid of Iron, 

2, 

Copper,^. , - ’ 

- 0 2 


- * 7.3 
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SUBLIIffATION’. 


^!ne native mercnry is collected, by washing thtf 
ore, and is sold at a higher price than that obtained 
sublimation, being considered more free from 
mixture. 

The ore, being reduced to powder and assorted, 
is next to be subjected to the process of sublima¬ 
tion. For this purpose, there are vaulted orens, 
within which are two or three tiers of brick grating. 
On the brick grating are placed flat earthen dishes, 
containing the ore without addition. I^re is made 
in the lower part of the oven, under the brick grat¬ 
ing, and the mercury is volatilized, and passes 
through a chimney into the cooling-ioom, where it 
is condensed, and remains in small drops amongst 
the soot which co%ers the w'alls. The soot proba¬ 
bly contains also black sulphurct of mercury. The 
soot and mercury are swept from the walls, and 
the mercury is collected in a cavity in the middle of 
the floor of the coding-room. 

The mercury is measured by a glared earthenware 
vessel, with a vertical slit at its upper end j when filled 
up to the lower part of the slit, the vessel contains 
twenty-five poundsof raerdjry. This portion of twen- 
ty-flve pounds is put in a piece of white leather, the' 
edge?/ of wdiieh are gathered fip rounid the mCncury, 
and Urmly fenmd together, by many turns of a string 
of the to ^f the little finger. The leather, after 
being tied, ha» the form of a rc^d bag, and no mer- 
cujy can to pass froItt^Wy part of^ even^ 

by a considerable prejsmre# ^''Fhis bag %^packeiiia 




VERMILI^ION, &C. Sg 

a inatk to nt it, and three of the casks are pla¬ 
ced in a strong deal box. In this form it is sent off. 

The process ibr making''^'ermillion is not shewn 
to strangers. It is made of a g[*eat many differ¬ 
ent shades, and is esteemed good; some of it, 
perhaps, approaches to the hrdliancy of the Vermil¬ 
lion iuiported Irom China. The vemilhon is pack¬ 
ed like the inercui) ; it is tied up in brown leather. 

Corrosive sublimate, calomel, and red nitrate of 
mercury called red precipitate, are also made at Idria* 

The workmen at the subliming furnaces have 
their health injured by the action of the mercury on 
the^,constitutions. The miners aic not affected. 

During the four years that the French were in 
possession of Idria, they wrouglit a much greater 
(juaiitity of ore, and produced more mercury, than 
is now done by tlie Austrian government. 

Mercury was formerly obtained from a mine in 
Friuli by the Venetians. Almadeu in Spain, and 
Idria, are now the two most considerable mines. It 
is also extnu ted at Deux Fonts. The mine of Crual- 
cavalica, in South America, has been abandoned. 

Much of the mercury frcmi Idria is sent to 
Spanish South America, for the purpose of extract¬ 
ing the,silver from the ore by the process of amal-r 
gamation. ^ 


• line process for obtaming silver fi om die ore by aiiuilga- 
mation, origiiidted in Spaft^ South America. 

It Was afterwards introduced in Hungary by Born, but is 

A 

in a great degfde relinquished there. 


so ’ - IDRIA.—AMALGAMATION, &c. 


Leaving Idria, a good road conducts os for twelve 
gr fifteen miles mostly along the ridges of the hills, 
till we came to Lohitsch, on the great road leading 
from Vienna to Trieste, and to the latter place I 
returned through Adelsberg, &c. 

The transit of goods on this road is very consider¬ 
able. Sugar, coffee, lemons, and other articles, im¬ 
ported into Trieste, are sent to X’^ienna and the cir¬ 
cumjacent parts oftlie Austrian dominions; and the 
glass of Bohemia, and other produce of these coun* 
tries, is brought to T rieste to be vshipped. The 
roadf however, is rough, and is not kept in a suffi¬ 
cient state of repair to facilitate the passage o|i the 
numerous four-wheeled waggoii>. each of which is 
drawn by many horses. 'J'hc high roads in Italy 
are kept in much better order. 

The diligence from X'ienna to Trieste, which 
travels all night, except one night at Gratz, and 
jnakes out the journey, of about 300 English miles, 
in eight days, is a heavy vehicle in form ol a coach, 
and suspended on steel springs. Although not 
^excellent, it is better than the public conveyances 
in Hanover and S^ny> and not worse tlian se¬ 
veral of the diligenedit. itf France; ^ but these last 
now improving by the adoption of coaches 

ii H li H i JFl I lU i 1 ^ 1 .. iwiff ■ 1 > M il l. ...m ill ■■ < v i 

fM^ces* i& carried on with riiudi activity, and 
v:kb yrell c<fHl||trttcted maclihiary, at the omaigantatioo esta- 
aMfie llal^d)r%ke, - nesi- Fr^bcrg, as I witn^Abd 









f^BLIC CARRIAGES. 
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made w tlie English way. There are rIso coaches 
that go between Trieste and Vienna, when they 
have got their complement of passengers, and tra¬ 
vel with the same horses, stoppii^ at night. Tra¬ 
vellers that take post-horses may have a calesh at 
ea^ post-house, for which they are charged a fixed 
hire, but these caleshesare not very commodious, 
that it is better for those who travel far with post- 
horses to procure a carriage for the whole journey. 

There are numerous barks which caiTy goods 
between Trieste and Venice. They are like the 
other coasting vessels of the Adriatic, about thirty 
tons burden, with two masts, and a lug sail some¬ 
thing in the latine form, to each mast. With these 
sails they are able to go well before the wind, but 
cannot beat up against a wind so well as a sloop-rig¬ 
ged vessel. In one of these barks I went from 
Trieste to Venice. The passengers have the use 
of a cabin and beds, but must not expect very de« 
licate accominodatiim. Soon after f^e time of which 

s’ 

I speak, a steam-boat, for conveying passengers from 
Trieste to Venice, was constructed by the Americi^ 
Consul. 

The distance is seventy Ei^iish miles, and is 
gone in twelve hours with a good wind j but the 
wind proving unfavourable, we put into the harbour 
of Brano, a small town in Istria, w&;h a church tower, 
built on the model of the tower of Saiut Mark at 
Venice!. The Venetian lion is seen sculptured on 
jSeveral of the buddings, the. town having belonged 





S'i thieste to venic®* 

to republic. It is inhabited by se»>fariitj^%HMi, 
who, like other sailors in this part of the Adiiatic^ 
wear a brown great coat with a hood that goes over 
the head. 

The chamber of commerce of Trieste, in 181S, 
erected a lighthouse near Pirano, illuminated^^ 
the gas from pit-coal. 

At Pola on this coast, forty miles south of Trieste, 
are the remains of a Homan building, consisting 
an elliptical wall of three floors, with rustic mcades 
like the outer wall of the amphitheMre at 
Maffiji + consider this fabric to have b^n a theatre 
and not an amphitheatre, as the seats are on one side 
only, and formed on the declivity of a hill. l%e 
length, according to that learned author, is 416 Eng¬ 
lish leet, the heiglit 97* It is the only one of the 
Homan elliptical precincts that now remains entire 
in its whole circumference ; about a half of the pre¬ 
cinct of the amphitheatre at Rome, and the greatest 
part of the precinct at Verona, having long since 
eome to the ground. 

The wind becoming favourable, we sailed from 
Pirano, and arrived at the port of Lido, the entnmne 

the Laguna, where there is a fort to guard db® 
passa|^, and from whence, after a tedious examina^ 
tion of bat^ige by the custom-house officers, weprd- 

a boat the distance of two or thfOoMes 

V Vo^. ^ 

t (^H4**tSH»**«<»****«^^ . . . . . y ■■ . . 

♦ Veroaa paffC'qaarta. 
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Ancient state and decline af Venice.—Saint 
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is separated from the sea by a line of 
narrow sandy islands. This line is broken by three 
passages, which are the principal entrances into the 
Lagunathe most northerly at the port del Lido, 
by which we entered ;—the passage at the port of 
Makmocco, between the points of the two longest 

M 

^the srnidy islands;—^and the most southerly at the 
port of Chiozza. 

At Chiozza, at the southern extremity of this, 
line of sandy islands, massive stone bulwarks, called 

have jbeen constructed, to render the de- 
gainst action of the sha more secure. * 





r. 



. 
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n^hening the barriers that ddei^tl tbe LftgUna. 
'e lU^ is t^eotnmended in tjte Trattato dd$s acqt^ 
fnaroy publUbed at Faduift in 1560. The sAme 
, in Jk VJ^U^ia, gives an agreeable ' 
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lllje Laguiia, within the line of swdf islaa^ is 
an extensive bay, a great part of which is so shaU 
lovv as to be dry at low water. It is intersected 
by channels of various depths, some of them d^ 
enough to allow ships of considerable size to coii|e 
close to the town. 

The silt, or sandy mud, accumulates in the La- 
l^na, and tends to exclude the sea. 'ITiis^exten- 
sion of the laud, by alluvial matter, has taken place 
in different situations on the Adriatic, near, .the 

r 

mouths of the Po; and particularly at Ramona, 
which was anciently on the edge of the sea, hut, 
from the accumulation of mud and sand, is 

t 

three or four miles inland from the shore. To 


counteract this filling up of the Laguna, in the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, a part of the river 
Brenta was made to discharge itself near Chiozza; 
and the bucket-dj'edging machine, called by the 
French Marie salope, is used for keeping the chan¬ 
nels clear of silt. 

There are several low islands in the Laguna. 


The city of Venice is built on two of these islanil^ 

^ / 

separated fiom each other by the great canah 
has'a serpentine course. The two islands 






/ V 

X. ' 


ICt 0 


'T 9* 

im&ipfipti aS ihc way m which he pawed bi^ 
llpl u^^rate legtpea he obnerved, the destinN^Pict ol^ 
^seping off t^ diseon^ to which ^ delicate 
predisposed. ^ He was a We|lthy Venetian of the 4utingU|st|^ 
ed family of Cdmaroj, to >ge hf 9B. 
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POPUI^TION. 

gub^vided by a jjreat many smaller canals. The long 
narrow island of La Giudecca, so called from having 
been formerly the residence of thfe Jews, being at a 
-short distance, is included in the city. The surface 
occupied by the city may be about one English square 
mile and a half. The population is stated to be 
l!^0,00U; sixty years ago, it was 170,CMX). Murano^ 
and some other islands covered with buildings, are more 
distant, and are to be considered as separate villages. 

The province, Called Venctia by the ancient Ro- 
matn&,%a3 bounded by the Adda, the Khoetian and 
Julian Alps, and the Po. Maffei gives the history 
ef .^at province to the time of Charlemagne. * 

About the year 450, the cities of Aquileia, t Pa¬ 
dua, and others, situated in the ancient province of 
Venetia, were ruined by the Huns under Attila, 
and the inhabitants took refuge in tlie islands along 
the coast. On the island of Ripa-alta, or Rialto, 
the first foundation of the city of Venice was laid. 
An epistle of Cassiodoriis, piaitorian prefect, and 



fJIaffei Verona Uiustrata, i>arte pritna. 

mhaMtatits of Aquiieia took refuge on tlie idand of 
lo, rtbt tar distant from Aquiieia. In' 570 , the patn^h 
flying frona the Lombards, removed bis treasure 
was called New Aquileia. The patrmrebs of 
adopted by infant republic bf Venice, be- 
^clesiastical primates in the Venetian teifiiritory, 

(f 1 • 

3011^1450, the seat of tl&e patriardi was removed from 

Xo Venice. Of the city of A^wleia, which was at its* 

‘ . 

greitest in the fburth century, little now remain^. 
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minister of Thcodoric, desciibes the state of the 
islands of the Laguna iu 5^3, seventy years after 
Attila’s irruption. * At that time the chief pro¬ 
duce of ihe.'-c islands was fish and salt. The inhabit¬ 
ants had trading barks that ascended the Po, and the 
neighbouring livers, and vessels that traded iu the 
Adriatic. They perfonned the transports of wine 
and oil from Istria to Ravenna, 'rheodoric*s royal re¬ 
sidence. The epistle of C.’assiodorus, which is ad¬ 
dressed to the tv\elve tribunes, or inj^istratcs, shews 
Chat the islands of the Venetian Laguna were at that 
time subject to the Gothic kingdom of Italy. 

Charlemagne resigned all claims to the sovereign¬ 
ty of \'enice- His son Pepin made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attack upon the islands of the Laguna. Tlie 
Venetians then, and in the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies, considered themselves as an unalienable 
portion of the Greek emplie of Constantinople. 
Venice in religion did not adhere to the Greek 
church ; but she was less ser\ ile in her obedience to 


trata. 


This epistle if> commented on by M'lliu, V'urona ihtttf 


3rfae anonj mous Chronicle of the Eleventh 
the Chronicle of the Fourteanth Century, eoa^pioa^, 

I Doge jlndrew Dandolo, are the oldest 
FVenetian history. —See Muratori Script. Rer, 

^partita’s History of Venice, from 1513 fcojl^l, anil 
^^History of the War of Cyprtia, from 1570 
BSQch esteensedh B|oio fKamusio il Giovane, Storia 
Gmfrra di Costantiwi^, is Jiprtly a translation of V|(|iieiP 

don'ra, who was^ commander in that war. 

A V ^ 
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the Popes than many otlier Catholic states, and the 
Pa|>al laws against usury, and other inquisitorial laws 
of the church of Rome, were never acknowledged 
by the rejnibhc. 

The annual election of the twelve tribunes passed 
into the permanent command of a doge or duke. 
The government v\as then a mixture of democracy 
and monarchy; tlie doge was elected by the votes 
of tlie general assembly, and reigned with the au¬ 
thority of a prince whilst he was successful; but 
when bad fortune prevailed in the public affairs, he 
was deposed, banished, or put to death, by the mul¬ 
titude. 


In the twelfth century began the power of the 
aristocracy, whicli reduced tiic doge to the mere ap¬ 
pearance of command, and deprived the people of 
all power. 

After the capture of Constantinople by the com¬ 
bined forces of the Venetians and the crusaders, 
and the subsequent election, by these two powers* 
of Baldw'in, Count of Flaiideis, to the imperial 
throne, Venice possessetl three of' the eight pans 
into which C^onstaiitinople was divided, and the 


till 1S5C>, was styled Domiiius quarts partis 
^^dimidiai imperfi Romani, the lord of one-lourth 
the half of a fourtli of the Roman em- 

the sca-coast^'from Ragusa to the Helles- 


' ^'See Gibbon’s Decline sad Fall {#lhe Roman Empiic. 
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and Bosphorus, the Venetians liad a chain of 
factories and towns, many of which were held by 
Venetian families in feu from the lepulilic. Tlie 
'Venetian family of Sanuto held the dutcliy of Naxos, 
which comprehended the greatest jiart of the Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

The island of Candia piiichased by the re¬ 
public from the Murqiiis «tf Moutfenat, one of the 
"crusaders, who got that idand and the kingdom of 
Mac^onia as his share of the spoils after the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople. 

Corfu, Cefalonia, Zantc, &c. were conquered by 
the republic and by the feudatory nobles of \ enice. 
"^'Vadua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
j^other cities, were acquired in M K». 

Venice possessed the hiast India trade when the 
goods were brought to Europe hy the Levant. Bat 
she lost this trade after tiie route by the Cape of 
Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese. 

In IdOS, Venice had tlie energy and the good 
fortune to withstand tlie combination formed against 
her by the league of Cambray, composed ofthe jKm- 


peror Mavimilian, Louis Xll., Ferdinand of Ar- ’ 
ragon. Pope Julius JL, and the Dute ofjSSvoy. '< i 
In 1(>18, Venice was on the eve of Wing 
ei| by a conspiracy, at the head of wliich 
ambassador from Spain. * 

1 

C^ptdia was lost in lGf>9. 



JjSee tlie Abbe de ft Keal’e Account of the Conspi 
tbe Barnard's against ^ 
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A hundred years ago Venice was already in a 
state of decline, and had lost much of her trade. 

France and Austria had long speculated upon 
seizing the Venetian territory. At the peace of 
17i7» France offered to allow the Empress Maria 
Theresa to occupy tiic \Tnetiari possessions. During 
Bonaparte’s campaign lu Italy m 179'5 and 179^> 
the Venetian go\ ernmeiit did not possess suflScient 
energy to take a decided part or to maintain a re¬ 
spected neutrality. Wu-ona, Brescia, Vicenza, Pa¬ 
dua, Friuli, and the rest of the Venetian territory 
on the mainland of Italy, were the seat of war be¬ 
tween the French and Austrians, The French 
troops were maintained and equipped, and their ge¬ 
nerals enriched at the expense of these provinces, 
which were at length icvoliitionized and taken pos¬ 
session of by the Fiencli, notwithstanding tlie sub¬ 
missive conduct of V enice, 'flie Venetians had no 
effective fleet, t England had the command of the 
Adriatic, but want of union prevented the Venetian 
government from taking advantage of the assistance 
of England to defend the town, which, from its si¬ 
tuation, was considered as impregnable. Many Ve¬ 
netian nobles, members of the government, were in 




Addison’s Remarks on ItaJj, lu 1701. 

. the Venetian fleet was scarcely sufficient to keep 

tf^/piral^ of Tunis in,order, and failed in aa ei^iuhtien 
IfainstAitjn place. 

2i' ^ 
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French interest. Tlie 12,000 Sclavonian troops 
in the pay of the republic were disl)ande<l and sent 
home, and after Bonaparte had concluded the Italian 
ilKnpaign by the treaty with the Austrians at C'am- 
po Form 10 , the French were admitted into Venice 
in May 1797» the ancient government of the lepub- 
lic was dissolved, and a new government, on the 
French revolutionary model, was substituted in its 
' Thus A’^enice lost her independence, after 
'’^4aving subsisted, with various fortune, foi upwards 
iOOO years. 

Under the French, Venice continuetl from 1797 j 
for eighteen years, till the fall ot Bonaparte’s power, 
anid since that she has been subject to the Austrian 
<^vemment, forming part of tlie Lombardo-Vene- 
Itian kingdom. 

Venice is no longer the brilliant and prosperous 
city from whose stories Shakespeare ch<«e the sub¬ 
ject of his plays ; the life is gone, * but the material 

rn mi I „ ^ u im .—. . ' . .. . . 

• Two hundred years ago V'enice was called tiu rich, Ve- 
nezut la ncta; and the following epithets, some of which still 
continue to be applicable, Were given to the other cities of 
Italy: llonia li sunta, Home the lioly , Napoli guttle, 
Naples the courtly, and the abode of nobles 
pe|ba, Genoa the magnificent, on account ofits 
la gr^ide, Milan the great, from its 
ptdatioo; Firenze la bella, Kforendc the bcautiihl, 
of ti^n^tnejs of fttrecto and the agrceabl^ilta^titji^ df 


the ♦ovrn; Bol 



ba, BoJogna the fertile' 
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r^ains of foroier magnificence still exist in tKe 
works of the eminent artists whose talents were cal¬ 
led into action 300 years ago by the wealth of the 
republic, the pictures of Titian and Paul Veronese, 
and the-buildings of Sansovino. 

Sai&t Mark's Place, and the Merceria, which 
leads from Saint Mark’s Place to tlie Rialto, are 
the most fmjuented parts of the town. In the 
more remote parts there aie many untenanted 
houses going to ruin. Much of the trade that 
formerly gave animation to the city hds been trans¬ 
ferred to Trieste. 

Saint Mark’s Place is an oblong rectangle, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by buildings in a good style 
of architecture, on the ground-floor of which is a 
gallery with ojien arcades, iurraing a public walk. 

The south side was eomineiiced by Sansovino ; * 


of the fertility of the adjacent countiy, Ravenna I’antica, 
Ravenna the ancient; Padova la dotta, Padua the learned, 
on account of the university, 

* Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino from the name of his ma¬ 
ster’s birth-place, was born at Florence, studied at Rome, 
aloiig with hlichael Angelo, and even aspired to emuLite 
.great ^nius. It is remaikcd, in an account of Sansovi- 
that be was qualified to hold the hrst place amongst 


bdtietifipauions, but not when Michael Angelo was present,— 
i^(;qpO' cm mto per pt imeggtare ma non oveJbsve hUchel Ag~ 
Sam^vino’s architectm at works at Venice are zecca 
^ building formerly «« ffie library of 

•i 


X' 









^LACE, 


p^of it is Scamozzi, and mt suecessit^y 
|Sgr thx^ other architects. * It is of Istrian marble, 
*was begun in 158S, and finished in 1082. The 
lin^iitecture is nearly uniform; it was called the 
iWuratorie Niiow, and contained Uie habitations 
for each of the nine procurators of state. rlThe 
Fr^ch converted the Procuratorie Nuove into a 
palace for the sovereign, and it is stiU used that 
by die Austrian government, and eontabsa 
!\^eiidid suit of romns for the emperor. ^ < 

/«T%e Procuratwie Vecchie, the ran^ of build¬ 
ings on the north side of Saint Mark’s Place, was 
built about the year 1.500. It has the windows 
disposed in arcades, and is not so much decorated 
with sculpture as the Procuratorie Nuove. 

|> The small west side of Saint Mark’s Place for-i 
merly contained the church of Saint GeminiaUh 
which interrupted the arcaded walk, but this church 
has been, removed by die French, who constructed 
in its place the grand staircase of the pidace, and 
the meaaes are now continued without a break, 
round the three sides of Saint Mark’s Place. 


-n 


V 





caoai, which was burnt in Dectrober 1817 .—^ 
Mi4iricardia, and some ciiurches. Thiere arc also 

IB TsTOi 91. 

.. * «it a 4 ..... ^ jW 
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Ylke pavement tsi Saint Mark's Place is of squar¬ 
ed pieces of grey marble, with tracery in white mar¬ 
ble. It was first laved in 

In the form and in the galleries, ^int Mark's 

f 

Plat^t resembles the Palais Royal at Paris, bat is not 
a scene of such bustle. 

At the east end of Saint Mark's Place is the 
church of Saint Mark, in the round-arched style oi 
architecture that prevailed in the middle ages. B 
was built about the year 1000, and contained the 
body of Saint Mark, brought from Alexandria by 
the Venetians in 8‘^9. The first church of Saint 
Mark, on the same site, was built in 8*-i8, and con¬ 
sumed by fire in 97li* 

The church has five domes, which admit no light, 
mid are low. 

The interior has a gloomy appearance. Tlie walls 
and ceiling are decorated with scripture histories in 
mosaic, executed at different periods, from the 
eleventh centuiy downwards. Some of the finest 
pieces of mosaic are of the year 1545, by the bro¬ 
thers Zttccati of Tievise, wlio wrought after the 
designs and with the advice of Titian. 

The atrium or vestibule, a kind of portico tliat 
1*^8 along the front and part of the sides of the 
is also adorned with mosaic, as is the exte- 
rioro^nt of' the church. 

In the" ehurch are sculptures by Sansovino. 

Thi^ are a great many"^ antique columns of mar- 
iible and por^iryry, but mostly of a small sisie. ,, 



M VENICE*—SAINT IMARK's CHURCH, 

In the middle of the church is a large brass lustre, 
in foiTu of a cross, with four arms. 

In the vestibule are tlie tombs of some Doges, 
and sev'eral L«atin inscriptions of the eleventh and 
‘twelfth centuries, in letters called Lombard, v\hich 
are a modilication of the Roman letters. 1 he old¬ 
est ul these inscriptions is in lu' ovy of the Doge 
Vitale Falerio, who died in IC'*!). 

Almve the middle door of the front are now again 
placed the four antique bronze ho’ ses, afiei having 
decorated the du CaroiiiiLl lu Pans. These 
horses are not seen lo ad\ant.ige in this situation, 
being too far from th.. eye 'J" l\ ai * supp* ^ed .o 
have been brought from C oiistantino ile, aftin the 
combined anny of the Crusiulers and \\*ut tiaii llect 
had taken tliat city in t d'hese horses are ably 
executed, but they are thought to be inferior in 


* The txuide ot dispoismg lamps in lonn of a cioss wa*. a* 
dtptecl by Btrnin’, m the tiiurcli of haiui Feter's at Home, 
wlitn the gieat illuminated brasb cros'< dopla)ed at Lastet is 
adiKirul loi Its simple form, aud the just propoition it bears 
to th it \aW edifice. 

-j- Set Ninuto vite degli Dogi in Wuratori Scriptor. Rer. 
Italit. lo.n. X\IL; and P.iolo Ramusio de Bello Constautmo- 
pohlmo tt Imperatoubus Coraraenis per Gallos et VeneVoa 
revtitutis., Ventt. 16J5 Nicetas, a soaalor of Constontmople, 
enumerates, in his history, the ancient bronze statues that wtm 
broken aud coined into money by the Crusaders atid Veneti¬ 
ans, after getting possession of Constantinople. 
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^ ofMd^ Aurdius id the 

cDttft DNb6 ^ 

The With end west si^ id' ilie doeel^^ace, 
whii^ mm idniik m 1439, prodtKse^m i^^reedde ef¬ 
fect ; thej id ^mted arched Oetfaic i^ndiitec* 
tDre, and the walls are chequered with marMe of two 
diiferein; cdours, light red and white, disposed s^m- 
Wtrically. 

The })alace is built round a court, the east dde of 
which consists of round arcades, more modem than 
the exterior part d the building, being of the style 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. On the 
balustrade of the Scala de^Giganti, within the court, 
are two colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by 
Sansovino, erected in 1^66. » 

^The interior of the palace is occupied by coufte 
of justice and public <^ces, ai^ imutains 
and other decorations. In one ef Ihe rooms IW 
of large geographical toaps, ^ ^ ^wails^ 

after the maps of Ramusio. * ^ 

The hall of the great conned, a very bilge mid 
noble FCM3ni«J$ IMW occupbd by the’^piddic library, 
and cont^lif^ nollec^n of antique statues, present¬ 
ed to the republic by Giov. Orimani, patriarch of 
Aquileia- f The side walls are adorned w^h pictures 





abo occur h the TaticAQ. 

m% Wliiic ammas ilpublished 
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Oa «^vas, relating to the histoi^ of Rtid 

ifflfce end is covered very large picl«r4 tbe 
saints in celestial glotry^ by Jiu;opo On 

tbe ceiling are paintings by Paul Verob^ and 
others. 

There are some celestial and^teirestrial globes by 
Corohelli. * 

The library, before the extinction of the repub¬ 
lic, was kept in the building erected by Sansovino, 
opposite to the ducal palace, and has since been re¬ 
moved to this great hall. Petrarch gave his library 
to the republic of Venice, but the books were 
n^lected and lost. In 1408, Cardinal Besarion t 
made a donation of his extensive collection of ma¬ 
nuscript books to tbe church of Saint Mark; and 


• CoroneDi, a native of Venice, a monk of the minor con¬ 
ventual onler, author <)f many folio volumes on Geography, 
made,in l6S3, the two large globes that are seen in the Btblio- 
thegue im Rai at Paris, 11 feet, 11 inches, 6 lines, Prcnch, in 
dtoiueter, of which there is an account published by De 
U Hire. Tliey were made by order of Cardinal dXstree, and 
presented by him to Loma XIV. A large modern terrestrial 
globe, of about the same size, and made in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, is in the Mazai ine library at Pans, 

^ !]^sarion was born at Trebizond, and educated at Con- 
at|mtinople. He was one of the Greek ecclesiastics that ac- 
co«i^«nied John Palcologns II. to 0ie cg^ndl held at Flo- 
Jtndt the union of the Greek add t^m’ch. This 
count^ was held only fourteen years before the Turks got 
pqeseiii^hHt ffCpustantmopie. Berarum came over to the opi- 
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this is the first eomBaeajcement of the public li- 
brary of Saint Ma^. * The eaidinal’s portrait is 
seen in liikl^. 

In thli end other libraries of Italy are seen coU 
leetioQs of the finely printed editions, by the cele¬ 
brated Venetian priftter, Aldus Manutios. ti 


aions of tljc Latin church, and was made cardinal in 1439,** 
by Eugenius IV^ He was en^ployed by the popes in embas¬ 
sies ; was legate at Bologna, &c. He wrote in defence of 
Plato and other works, which ai'e enumerated in the* Biblio¬ 
theca Grasca of Fabncius. Besarion died in 1472, at the age 


of 77 . 

* See Dissertazione della Publica Librena di San Marco, 
da Jacopo Morelh, T77L 

I The elder Aldo Manuzio was born near Rome in 1447- 
He was a man of learning, and, in 1494, formed an establish¬ 
ment in Venice for printing Greek and Latin works. He 
published almost all the Greek and Roman classics. Erasmus 
lived with him for some time, and had his Proverbs printed 
by Aldus. The letters of Aldus are admired for their Cice¬ 
ronian Latin. He died in 1515, at the age of 68. 

The printing establishment at Venice was continued by his 
son Paolo Manuzio, who likewise printed at Rome in the sena¬ 
tor’s palace in the Capitol, with the Rubric, Apud Paulum 
Manutium in iEdibus Popuh Romani, 1562. 

Aldo Manuzio the younger, and son of Paolo, was professor 
of literature at Pisa and Rome, and superintendent of the 
printing-house of the Vatican.—See Foscarini Storia della 
Letteratura Venezia. Tiraboschi, st. d. lett. Ital. Apos- 
to'ltj 2Jem> Notissfe*' del Manuzio. 
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Ob the place called Brc^lie are two coluHaans of 
tiiirty feet or more in Ipeiglil, brought from feeece 
in the time of the Doge Tiani. JEach of the co- 
lumBe is of one stone* One of the® is of small- 
grained grey syenite, and on its top is nbw.again 
^placed the bronae winged lion by Donatello, which, 
during Bonaparte’s reign, was removed to the Place 
of the Invalids at Paris. The other column is of 
red Egyptian large-grained granite, and has on i^ 
summit a statue of Saint Theodore, formerly patron 
of the city, till the republic thought fit to choose a 
more dignified protector Saint Mark. 

The Campanile, a square tower of brick, in S:;int 
Mark’s Place, is 350 English feet in height, and 
was built in 1148, in the reign of the doge Dome¬ 
nico Morosini. At the base of the tower, on the 


east side, is a small ornamented building by San¬ 
sovino, called la logetta* The tower is composed of 
a double wall, and between the walls is an inclined 
plane of brick, without steps, which winds round the 
central towm* and leads to the top- 

From the gallery at the top of the tower there is 
a view of the town and the Laguna. The point of 
sight is not high enough to open the great canal, 
Bor even the canal of the Giudecca, so that the three 
l^incipal islands of Venice appear in one. To the 


nori;h the view is bounded by the Fritdi, or Julian Alps, 
occupy about nin^ degree® the horizon, 
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extending from the ne^bonAood of Trieste to th« 
mount^s i\ear the lali:e di The upper part 

pf this range of mountains is oovered with snow at 
this seasmi, (November I8I7.) At their foot are 
lower hills, and a pkin extending to the sea.. In 
this plain several towns are seen, amongst others 
Treviso., Thirty miles distant, and rising above the' 
level horizon to the west, are the bills called Monte 
Sclice, or the Euganeau Hills, composed of porphyry 
and -trap, which Foitis, in his work entitled Geolo- 
gia del Vicentino, considers to have been formed by 
submarine volcanos. 

The grand view of the chain of the Julian Alps 

^ _ 

is seen also from the northern quay, called the Foii- 
damento Novo. 1^ 

From the east end of Saint Mark's Place are seen a 
number of buildings of different ages;—Saint Mark's 
church, with round arches and low cupolas, of the 
beginmngof the eleventh century the Campanile, 
of the twelfth;—^the ducal palace, with pointed 
arched windows, and the walls chequered with red 
and white marble, of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
the torre del orlogio and the proeuratorie vecchie, 
with round arches, of the end of the fifteenth ;—the 
library of Saint Mark, highly decorated with sculp¬ 
ture by Sansovino, of the beginning of the sixteenth; 
— the proeuratorie nuove, nearly in the same 
style, and built in the seventeenth century;—and 
if the spectator goes a few paces towards the gra- 
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nite ccliimns, he haA a vii$lr of the church of 
San Giorgio Maggiom, by Palladio, built in 1560. 

The paintings of different views in Venice, with 
the principal buildings, canals, &q. by Antonio 
Canal, commonly called Canaletto, t are excellent 
for the truth of the linear perfective and colouring. 



• llie following are the names and the years of some of 
the {Hincipal architects whose fabrics are seen in Venice : 

Niccolo Pisano, flourished in 1230. Built the church of 
Saint Arithonv at Padua, and the Frari at Venice. 

Sansovino, (Jacopo Tatti,) flourished in 1510. Built the 
mint, the library of Saint Mark, &c. 

TuUio Lombardo, flourished in 1516. Built some churches 
in Venice. 

Santi Lombardo, his son. Built the hall of Saint Rocq. 

Seriio, flourished in J534'. Constructed the ceiling of Saint 
Mark’s library, and some churches. 

Palladio, flourished in 1550. Designed several churches ia 
Venice. 

Semnozzi, flourished in 1580. Built part of the procu- 
raten^ie nuove, &c. 

Antonio da Ponte, flourished in 1590. Built the Rialto 
bridge, the prison. 

Baldassar Looghena, flourished in 1630. Built the church 
of la Salute, Ac 

’Domenico Rossi, in the eighteenth century. Constructed 
the front of the Jesuits' church. 

-J- Antonio Canal was bom in 1697, and died in 1768* 
R^mardo Belloti Canaletto, the pupil of his uncle Antonio, 
painted views of Venice in the same style, and etched. He 
was bom at Venice in 1724, and died at Warsaw in 1780. 


ClfimCHES IN VENICE. 

^ x' ^ ' 

* W 

and contain representetions of the old Venetian festi¬ 
vals. These pictures are seen in many of the first 
collections in Europe, and engravings from them are 
commonly to be met with in Venice. 

■« 


Pictures, Statues, Architecture, &c. of some 

OF THE PBINCirAL ChURCIIES IN VENICE, 

Ckurcfies of the period from the Eleventh to the 

Fifteenth Century, 

Saint Mark’s church, as before mentioned, was 
built in the beginning of the eleventh century. 

The church of La Carita was first consecrated in 

1177. 

The Frari, in • the pointed-arched Gothic style, 
and one of the largest churches in the city, was built * 
about 1234, by Niccolo Pisano, the same architect' 
who erected the church of Saint Anthony at Padua. 
This church contains the tomb of the great painter 
Titian, who died in 157(i, at the age of 99, and some 
large monuments, erected in memory of Doges, 

In the large church of the Servi di Maria, built 
in 1316 , is the tomb of Santorio, and of Fra Paola 
Sarpi, theologian to the republic. * 


* Fra PkoJo Sarpi was born in 1552. He was a Servile 
tnbnlc, aod for supporting the rights of the V( luifens in theif 
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RESTORATION 





In i^o^er church is a moinimcut in memory oi 
Ros^ha Carriera, from whose pencil many portraits 
in c^yons are seen in the collections in various 
parts of Europe. She was bom in Venice in 
167!^, and died in 1/57. * 

Santi Giovanni e Paolo is a large cluirch, with 
some pointed arched Gothic, built in HSO. The 
interior produces a grand effect. It contains the 
^lebrated great picture by Titian, representing 
the Assassination of San Pietro Doraenicano*. * 


disputes with the Pope, he was excomniunicated b\ Paul V, 
Borghese. In Fra Paolo’s History of the Council oi Trent, he 
exposes the intrigues of the court of Horae, who attempted 
to refute the work of Fra Paolo bj tlie publication of Cardinal 
Palavinni’s history of that council. Fra Paolo was tliought 
to be inclined to the opinions of Calvin. 

* This picture of the Assasmation of San Pietro Domeni- 
cano, considered to be the finest of Titian’s compoaitions, is 
returned to its former place in this church, after having been 
in the Louvre during Bonaparte’s reign. It was originally 
painted on board, but was transferred to canvas in Paris The 
frigate, in which it was conveyed from Venice to Marseilles, 
met with tempestuous weather; the box containing the picture 
got wet, the damp penetrated to the board and the size 
ground of the picture, and when the picture was taken out, 
^ and put in a diy place, the painting, not being capable of con¬ 
tracting so rapidly as the ground, cracked into a multitude of 
scides. 




Jjbe reparation of the picture was performed b^^lacquin, 
thdinaction of a committee of the institi^, compo* 
sed of’ four mm eminent in their profe8sioDii,lhjhiphf||j|^ Ber. 
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There are other good pictures, and many monu. 
ments of Doges, and eminent persons.' On the pi¬ 
azza, or square, in front of the church, is the bronze 


ir 

thoUet and Gniton, and the painters Vincent and Taunay, 
feoS whose report the following account of the proceGt.^' 
taken. 

Gauae was pasted on the surface of the picture; and. 
this being dry, another gauze, and then two layers of grey 
paper, were pasted on. When these were dry, the pic¬ 
ture was tixed with the face downi^ards on a table, and the 
wood taken off, first with two small saws, one acting perpen¬ 
dicularly, the other in a horizontal direction. Then with a 
plane, having an it on with a convex face, and applied in such 
a way as to take off very short shavings. Next with a plane 
having a straight faced iron w’lth teeth, producing the effect 
of a rasp. After this the wood that remained was no thicker 
than a sheet of paper. 

The wood was then moistened with water, in small portions 
at a time, and taken off with the point of a knife. 

The distemper or size ground was then removed, by means 
of water, and the back of the painting was exposed to view. 

To restore some flexibility to the painting, much dried with 
age, it was rubbed over with cottou dipt in oil, and then 
wiped with a muslin rag. It was afterwards painted over witli 
white lead and oil, in place of the former distemper ground. 

In this state, the pictmc was allowed to dry for three 
months, and gauze was pasted on the ground, and on the 
gauze canvas was pasted. , 

When these were dry, the pictuie was detached from the 
^le, and turned with the face uppermost, and the grey pa¬ 
per taken off by means of water. Then, in order to bring the 
picttt®g,||ji|^epven surface, diluted flour paste W'as applied ug*' 
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equestrian statue by Verrocchio, representing Col- 
leone of Bergamo, commander of the trooj)S of the 
republic, who died in 1475. Four other equestrian 


on the scales of the painting, an oiled paper was laid on the 
moistened part, and a heated iron cautioubiy applied^ In 
tms way, the scales wore rendered flat. 

It remained to fix the picture upon canvas. For this pur¬ 
pose grey paper was again pasted on the face of the picture." 
The gauae vvas taken oiF from its back, another coat of white*' 
lead and oil was applied on the back, and over this a flexible 
gauze , then a coat of white lead and oil , then a i anvas wo¬ 
ven all of one piece, and coated extenoriy with a resinoua 
mixture, by which the large surface was carefully made to ad¬ 
here in every part, to a similar canvas strctclied on a frame. 
Tile grey paper was taken off from the surlace of the picture 
before applj mg it on the rame 

After this the picture w'as put into the Ii oida of a painter 
skilled in the restomtron of pictuies, to receive the repaira 
that lie judged necessary. 

Raphael’s Virgin, w ilh the jiortrait of the Dotibr, Conti, 
the chamberlain of Julius II, winch was taken from the 
church of the Nuns of Saint \nn at Foligno, and is now m 
the Vatican, was restored in Pans by tlie same process. 

The picture, on a board of soft white wood, w.is so ruinous 
at the time of its being sent to France, that it was found ne¬ 
cessary to paste gauze over the surface, to preserve it du¬ 
ring the tiansil. It was H orm-caten,—some oi the paiuting 


had scaled off,—and theie was a cuusidcrable crack in the 
board, which was warped into a cuived .surface. To reme¬ 
dy this crack, before proceeding to the other steps of the 

the follow mg method was employed: A gauze 
pasted on the face oi the picture. The picture was pla- 
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statues of commanders of the troops aie within the 
church. 

San Zaccaria, a grand and spacious church, built 
in 14*57, contains a fine picture of the Virgin and- 
Child, represented under a mosaic niche, with Saints, 
painted, in 1505, by Giovanni Beilino, the master of 
Titian. 

The church of Saint Giobbe, built at the expence 
erf the Doge Moro about 1470, contains pictures 
by Giovanni Beilino, Paris Bordone, &c. 

Churches of the beginning of the Sixteenth Century ^ 
bij Scrlio, Sansotino, TiiUio Lombardo, t^'C. 

The interior of the church of San Salvatore is 
adorned in an agreeable style, uith composite co¬ 
lumns and arches, and was finished in 1534. It was 


ced With the face dosMiwards. Furrows were made in the 
wood at some distance iiom cdch other, and near the craefc- 
Into these furrows small wedge s of w^ood weie introduced. 
The whole surface of the wood vvas covered with w,ot clotlis 
irequcntly lenevved , by thi^ means the wedges were dilated, 
and iorced the wood to resume its ancient torm. The two edges 
of the crack came togctlier, and glue was nisei Led between 
them. Cross bars of oak wxre applied lo letuin the buaid in 
its poi^ition dumig the time of drying. TJu* it^st of tlie repa¬ 
ration was perrormcil in the manner already described.—See 
iiSiotice de Plusieurs Precieu\ Tableaux Ktcuellis d Venise, 
&c. publishctt*t Paii'5 in 

. / w 
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built by Tullio Lombardo, with tJie assistance of 
‘ Sansovino. Scamozzi was afterwards employed in 
making additions to the church. The front w^as 
* erected in 166J, after a design of Ltaighena. This 
church contains two fine pictures by Titian, the 
Transfiguration and the Annunciation;—the Sup¬ 
per at Einaus, by Giovanni Bellino, &c.;—tombs of 
Doges of the family of Cornaro, and of Doges of the 
family Veniero. On one of the latter are well de¬ 
signed statues of Hope and Faith, by Sansovino. 

The church of Saint Sebastian was built in 1506 
by Serlio. The front is by Sansovino. The inte¬ 
rior is adorned with pictures by Paul Veronese. The 
tomb of that excellent painter is in this church ; he 
died in 1588. 

San Giorgio dei Greci is a church of morlerate 
size, built by Sansovino. The front is adorned with 
mosaic, and the interior with pictures of saints, on 
a gilded ground, in the middle-aged Greek style. 
The Greeks obtained permission to erect this church 
from Leo X. in 1514-. 


Churches huilt after designs of Palladio^ in the 

Slrteenth Century, 

Isv Mest of Palladio's churches in V^ce have the 
mt decorated with a pediment sup^Tted by Co- 
1 , Imd betw'ccn the columns statues niches* 
Itatnes are also placed on the top and imgl^if.ef the 
-I^ediment. * 
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The church ©f iSan Giorgio Maggiore, after a 
design of Palladio, was begun in 15a(), and com¬ 
pleted in I(ilO, The front is of Istriaii marble. 
In the church is a portrait of‘ the reigning Pope 
Pius VIL, who was consecrated pope in this church 
in 1800. The adjoining buildings, fonnerly a nio- 
nasteiy, are now occupied as the customhouse, 
Dogana di Mare. In the dining hail of this mo¬ 
nastery was the great picture of the Marriage Feast 
at Cana, which was taken to Paris, and still deco- 
jpates the saloon ol the I^ouvre gallery. 

The church of San Francesco della \hgna was 
begun in 1534. The front is by Palladio, of Is- 
triaii marble, and adorned with composite columns. 
The rest of the churcli is by Sansovino. In this 
church are pictures by Giovanni Bellino, and other 
esteemed masters, and monuments of doges, procu¬ 
rators of state, senators, &,c. The adjoining build¬ 
ings, fonnerly a uionastcry, are now occupied as 
soldiers* bai lacks. On one side of the piazza, which 
is before the churcli, is the palace formerly inhabit¬ 
ed by the pope’s nuncio, and now by the consul of 
the pope, by whom it is necessary for travellers pro¬ 
ceeding from Venice to Rome to have their pass¬ 
ports signed. 

The front of the church of il Redentore is of 
u^ai^ble, with Corinthian columns, after a design of 
^PaHadiOn This church was erected in consequence 
of a uukIo by the senate during the plague that 
afflictili Venice in 1576. 
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The atrium and cloister of the convent della Ca- 
rita, * the small church of the Zitelle, and the 
church of Saints (lervasio and Piotasio, commonly 
called San 'I'rovaso, were built after designs of Pal¬ 
ladio. 

Churches of the end of the Sixteenth Century, 

The church of la Cclcstia was built in 1^80 by 
Scamozzi. 

In the clmi’ch of San Lorenzo, rebuilt after the 
de‘>ign of Sorella in 1590, is the tomb of Nicolo 
Polo the Venetian traveller, t 

Churches built in the Seventeenlh and Eighteenth 

Centuries, 

The church of San Pietro di Castello was the 
seat of the patriarch. It is large, and the interior 


* Sec a deuigii of tlie itnu.u and cloi^tei in the Architet- 
tura di Palladio. Veju 

-j- Marco Polo, about the ytar lliTO, acTon)[Muii*d his fa- 
thet Nicolo aiul his uncie, who traded in precious atones, to 
the court of Kublii, the (jratul Khau of die'1‘artars, Linperor 
of the Mof^uls and of Cluna, and sixth in succi."sioii from 
Gerfgis Khau. In the dounniouh of Kuhl^ Khan t!icy passed 

twenty-seven year'- Marco Polo’s account of Ills travels is 

< 

in Ramufcio’s tolltction, publislit'd at Venice-, by Tomato (tUmli 
in lp59; and with notes byMulit.r, liftiui, lOTa-—SecTira- 
iMMhi 6t. d. 1. It. 
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produces a noble effect. It was begun in 1621, and 
completed in idSO, after the design of Grapiglia. 

The church of Santa Maria della Salute was built 
in 1631 by the Venetian architect Baldassar Longh- 
ena, in consequence of a vow made by the senate 
whilst the city was afflicted by the plague in 1 fiJO. 
It has two handsome cupolas, and is one of the most 
considerable buildings of the seventeeiitli century in 
Venice. At the high altar are four huge columns 


of Marino Greco, brought from Tola in Istria, the 
remains of a Roman edilice demolished bj the en¬ 
gineer employed in building the fortifications of 
that place in tlie seventeenth tentuiy.' Whilst 
I was at Venice iii December, a gieat annual festi¬ 
val vvas celebiated in this church. In the pioces- 
sion theie vsalked the members of a fraternity, dress¬ 
ed ill white cloaks, with a hood tiiat entiiely coveis 
the face, leaving two holes for the eyes, so that the 
persons cannot be kiunvii, one of thciii bearing a 
large and heavy cross, 'fhese fruteiiiities are insti¬ 
tuted for chaiitahle piaposis, attending eriminais to 
execution, carrying the siik to tlie lioqntal, \c.; tin 
members are tradesmen iii V enice, and sometime 
persons of the middle and higher thisses. Thev 
exercise the functions of the liatcrnity gratuitously, 
imd from motives of devotion. .Some of these so 


^ Mafit . \iMoii Ijli?'' 
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cietac**^are composed of females. On occasion of 
this festival there was a bridge of boats constructed 
across the great canal, and terminating on the quay 
before the church. ‘ 

The front of the church of Santa Giustina was 
built in 101'O, after the design of Longhena. 

The cliurch of the hospital of mendicants was 
built in 1673 . 

The church of the Gesuati, built by Masari af¬ 
ter the suppression of the order, is adorned inter¬ 
nally with red Sicilian brocatello marble, and con¬ 
tains the tomb of Apostolo Zeno, who left his libra¬ 
ry to the monastery that formerly existed near the 
church, t 

Santa Maria Formosa was built in the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

The church of the Jesuits w'as built in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century, t It is large and 


• This ordei is different from the order of Jesuits. It was 
suppressed in 1669 . 

-J- Apostolo Zeno, of a Venetian family settled in Candia, 
was born in lG 69 - He was poet and historiogiapher to the 
Emperor at Vienna, where he composed a great number of 
dramatic poems for musical operas and for aztoni sacri, or 
oratorios. Uis successor at Vienna was the celebrated dra¬ 
matic poet Metastasio. Zeno wrote also on antiquities, of 
w h# he was a good judge,—on the Italian historical writ¬ 
ers,—Icttfl®, &c. He died at Venice in 17,50 
:j: In 1773 the order of Jesuits was suppressed. ^ 



SCAI^ZJ.-CAMP AN MARBLE. 6l 

’ Jiiglily decorated. The front is by Domenico Rossi. 
Within the church, tlie columns and walls, and the 
pavement, are covered with Carrara marble curiously 
inlaid with verde antico in the form of foliage. The 
pulpit is adorned with a drapery in marble, inlaid in 
the same way, and representing damask. The church 
contains the picture of the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo 
by Titian;—the Presentation in the Temple by Giac. 
Tintoretto, &c. Amongst other tombs is that of the 
Doge Cicogna, whose reign ended in 1595, and 
under whose government the bridge of the Rialto, 
the prison, the fondaiiiento nuovo, or quay on the 
north side of the city, and other public works, ueic 
constructed. 

The front of the church of the Scaizi, or barefoot¬ 
ed C'armehtes, is of Istrian marble, and is highly de¬ 
corated ; it was designed by Sardi in the eighteenth 
century. The inteiior of the church is ornamented 
in the richest maimer with brilliant coloured marbles, 
Rosso di Francia, * of which the spiraly twisted co- 


* The marble called in Italy Ilosso d< Fiancia and Brec¬ 
cia Corallina, is the led maihlc of’ Campan in the P^rmec!! 
It IS bnghl-ied with white spots There is andthei marble 
f'lotn Campan with green veins, called in France Veid de Cam- 
pan. These Campan marbles arc seen on the extenor of the 
palnce of 'rrianon neai Versailles,—in the columns ol Bona¬ 
parte's arch in the Place du Carousel,*—in the interior of the 
church of Saint Sulpice, and in other buildings in Pans. 

The CampiUi marble, however, is not the most common 
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lumn^at the higli altar are formed,—breccia Africa- 
na, and others. J^ictra di paragone, or black touch¬ 
stone, occurs ill this and other churches and palaces 
in Venice, in slabs of considerable size; it is dis¬ 
tinguished I'rom black marble by its hardness. 

In the churches in Venice and some other towns 
in ItaK, columns are incrusted on the surface with 
pieces of the finer kinds of marble, fitted together 
so as to appear like a column of solid marble. Most 
of the columns of solid marble or granite, in Italy, 
formed the decoration of ancient buildings, and by far 
the greatest number of these columns is at Rome. 

Sail Simion Piccolo is round, with a dome, and 
a }X)rtico &U])})orted by columns. It is, in some re¬ 
spects, an imitation of the pantheon at Rome, but 
being much smaller produces a very different effect. 
The grandeur of the pantheon cannot be conveyed 
to the spectator by a copy on a smaller scale. San 
Simion Piccolo was built in 1718, after the design 
of Scalfarotto. 


The Scuola di San Rocco is the hall of one of the 
six sciiole grandi, or great fraternities, ’ which are 


niaible jn Pans 'j he slabs on the top of stoves and of fur¬ 
niture, and the maihle tables so tnuch used in Pans, are made 
pf marble from Fi.inder'<, some of which is black and wlute, 
and some 6f a dull red. 

* These six fraternitich are seen in the procession of Cor¬ 
pus Christi day, ^the fete Dieu,) painted by Canaletto.' 
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HOW suppressed. It was built in 1516 by Santi 
Lombardo, the .son of Tullio Lombardo, and is re¬ 
markable for the beauty of the building, the internal 
decorations, and the pictures of Tmtorett it contains. 
This IS the only one of the six scuole grandi that 
has been kept in repair after the suppression of the 
fraternities, which happened in 1797 > the extinc¬ 
tion of the Venetian government. 

In the churches and palaces of Venice arc seen 
pictures by Giovanni BelLno, Titian, Paul Veio- 
nesc, Giacomo Tintoretto, Domenico Tintoretto, 
Palma the elder, Palma the younger, llassano, Pa¬ 
ris Bordone, Sebastian del Piombo, Giorgione.^ 


* Thi pciiods at which some of the piintipal paiiiterb, born 
in Venice and the Venetian dominioiN, hved, are as follows . 


Gentil Bcllino, - born in 

1 1 JfJ ditd 

in 1501. 

Gio\annj lielbno, 


1514. 

Titian, 

U77, 

I57f). 

IJarbarelli, called Giorgione, 

U78, 

1511. 

Sebastian del Piombo, 

1 185, 

1547. 

Giovanni da Udine, pujnl of Raphael, 

1 J()i, 

1504. 

Pans Bordone, 

1 jOO, 

1570. 

Giacomo liobusti, called Tintoietlo, 

1512, 

1594. 

Domenico Tintoretto, son of Giacomo, 


1037. 

Paul Veronese, 

1532, 

1588. 

Palma the elder, 

1540, 

1588. 

Giacomo da Ponte, called Bassano, 

1510, 

1592. 

Francisco da Bassano and Leundio, 



SODS of Giacomo. 



Palma the younger, 

J514, 

lfi2S. 


(51 . ACADEMY OE PAINfiNG. 

Eaclj of these painters is flistinguislied by a parti¬ 
cular style ; the jiictures by Giovanni J3ellino, the 
master of Titian, are in that old and rather formal 
manner wliicli prevailed before Rapluicl came to 
eminence. The Virgin seated on a Tin one, under 
a tribnna or niche, with the Child and Saints, is a 
subject frequently painted by Bellino ; the figures 
have a serious and dignified e.\pression. 

Titian was much employed in portraits, and drew 
most of the princes and distinguished personages 
of his time. Charles V. sat to liim several times; 
for which purpose Titian went twice to Bologna, 
once to Piedmont, and twice to Augsburg. Amongst 
the excellencies of Titian’s pictures, which en¬ 
title him to rank with the three or four great¬ 
est painters that have appeared since the revival of 
the arts, aie the beautiful landscapes he introduces 
as accessories to his conqiositions. 

The pictures of Paul Veronese are magnificent 
in the dresses and architecture, which are expressed 
v\ith excellent colouring and knowledge of difect 
and reflected light and of linear perspective. 

The academy of painting, called the Scuola dellC' 
Belle Arti, is a modem institution, situated in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the Scuola di Santa 
Maria della C'arita, the oldest of the six scuole grandi, 
or great fraternities. Many valuable pictures and 
other productions of art are collected in this insti¬ 
tution. Amongst them are; 
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The Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian, which 
has been restored to brilliancy from a state of a\^ 
most total blackness. It was brought from the 
church of the Frari.—The Presentation in the Tem¬ 
ple, by Titian, a large oblong picture.—The Virgin 
presenting the Child to the aged Simeon, by Car¬ 
paccio.—Adam and Eve, by Giacomo Tintorett.— 
Saint Muik descending from heaven to liberate a 
slave fiom the hands of the Turks, by Giacomo Tin¬ 
torett. 'riiis })icture was in Paris as well as others 
in this collection. ’—Pictures by the old Venetian 


* The ^rrealc&t number of tlie pictures and productions of 
art taLen by the Frencli fiom Venice and the Venetian terra 
hrma were returned, atcoidmg to the tieaty with tlie Allied 
Soveieigns , some manuscllpt^, however, from Padua, remain 
m the collections in Pans on at count ot their not liavmg been 
claimed, and one ni.Lsteipiece, wJiich formciiy adorned the din¬ 
ing-hall oi thePencdiLtme monaster} of Sail Giorgio Maggioie 
at Venice, Paul \'eronebe’s splendid picture of the Mairiage 
Feast at Cana, still (June 181 S) decorates the great saloon of 
the Loavre. On account of its extiaordinaiy size the picture 
might he exposed to injury in the eaniagc, it does not appear 
what other motives there were foi allowing it to remain. The 
administration of the Loumc gallery sent a picture by le Bruii 
in place of this great woik. 

Paul Veronese’s Feast ol' Gana was the most considerable 
of the four feasts painted by hmi for the dinmg-halls of 
the monasteries of San Giorgio Maggiore, San Giovinni e 
Paolo, Sdu Sebastian, dc. at Venice. It contain'' portraits 
of Charles V., Fiancis F, Titian, Tintoretto, 

£ 
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masters Catena and Antonio di Murano, by Boni¬ 
facio in I56‘2, &c.—The seated statue of Polyhym¬ 
nia, by Canova.—Bronze sculptures in relief, by Do¬ 
natello. 

The houses in Venice are generally of brick 
plastered over. The Istrian marble with which tlie 
fronts of palaces, churches, and other public build¬ 
ings, are encrusted, is a sniall-gralned limestone of a 
dull white colour, which is biought to Venice in 
blocks of a large size. It is suscejitible of polish, 
although not polished when used in llic exterior of 
buildings, but is not to be Vcinked amongst the finer 
marbles by reason of its dull coloui. 

The floors of rooms are almost all of them of 
plaster, composed of lime coloured red by the admix¬ 
ture of brick-dust, with fragment s of black and of white 
marble stuck into it; the whole is brought to a shin- 


All ttese four feasts \\ert‘ in the Louvre timing tlie reign 
of Bonaparte, and two are stdl in that collection, one of them 
having been given to Louks XIV. by the Venetian Kepub- 
lic in 1(165. 

Repasts were often tlie subject of the pictures in the dining- 
halls of large and wealthy nionaste nes. Tlie Last Supper, m 
the hall of the monasteiy of Madonna delJe Grazieat Milan, 
plinted by Leonardo da Vinci, 80 years before the time that 
Paul Veronese flourished, comes under this description, and 
is celebrated for the grave and solemn character of the 
figures, and the simplicity of the accessory parts. 
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tng polish. * In most other parts of Italy the floors 
are usually laid with reetaiigular flat tile. 

The foundations in Venice are constructed upon 
piles with much solidity, few cracks or deviations 
from the perpendicular being seen in the buildings. 

On the gieat canal, which has a winding course 
iHJtvveen the two principal [farts of the city, are si¬ 
tuated tile most magnilieent of the great houses, or 
palaces as they aie tinned ; .some of them are in an 
agieeahle style of auhitectme, with fronts of Is- 
friaii m.iible, and contain valuable collections of 
pictui(\s. 1 

In the [lalace of the Cirimani family there are an¬ 
tique inscii})tioiis, and some antique statues disposed 
in the lonrt. C)ne o( tliern is a statue, larger than 
life, of Alai I ns Agrljipa, brought from the portico 
of the pantheon at Home, when th.it edifice was first 
n.scd as a church.—Portraits, liy 'i itian, &c. of in¬ 
dividuals ol’ the (limiam l.imily, several of whom 
were patn.iuhs of Aipuleia, and ecclesiastical pri¬ 
mates ol the Venetian sluie.—('eilmgs painted in 
fresco, by (hovaniii da Udine, in the manner of some 
of the ('hmese pa[»er haiigiug.s, i epresenting arbours 
of overhanging and eutwiiud branches of vines, In- 


* Architettura di Palladio, Cap. XXII. de’ piivenienti, e 
de’ sotfiuati. 

f VicAis of the palaces and chuichcs of Venice aic publisli- 
cd xnihitvii The'<nurui, AntiquUatum cl IJislo? hrian Italioff 
Tom. / printed at Leyden in IT'i L 
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dian com, roods, and various plants, with herons, 
hawks, owls, magpies, and other biids flying and 
perched : Similar designs occur in the loggie of the 
Vatican, painted by the same artist, under the di» 
rection of Jlaphael.—The architrave and jams of a 
chimney, all three of one piece of black touchstone, 
pietra de paragone j and a slab of the same matciial 
forming a table five feet in diameter. 

In the palace of the Pisani family,—the picture 
of the family of Darius, by Paul Veronese, &c. 

In the palace of the Barbaiigo family,—jMagcl.ilcn 
by Titian.—Nymph and Satyr, by Titian, and others 
by the same master.—A Child fixed to the Cross, hy 
Padouaniiio. 

In the palace di Casa Maiiferiiio,—the Ages of 
Man, by Titian.—The Body of Chi ist carried to the 
Sepulchre, a capital picture, by Titian ; the French 
had spared the private collections, at least when the 
proprietors were inclined to their paity, and did not 
take this picture.—The Last Supper, u fine picture, 
by Giov. Bellino.—A Magdalene, by (Viegio.— 
Cartoon of Noah and his Family, with the animals en¬ 
tering the ark, by Raphael; the picture fi om this is in 
the loggie of the Vatican.—Landscape by Tenipcsta. 

In the palace of the Casa Albricci,—Hebe, 
by Caiiova, and casts of Canova’s bas rdiefii of sub¬ 
jects from Homer. > 

. In the possession of Madame Albricci, wh^ is 
^ author of a good account of Canova’s statues, is the 
bust of Helen, by CanoVa. 
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The palace of the Coniaro family at San Mauri- 
zio on the great canal was built by Sansovino. This 
palace being occupied by some of the public offices 
of the Austrian government, was accidentally burnt 
in December 1817, whilst I was at Venice. Tlie 
walls were strongly built, and had not hillen in, al¬ 
though the fire had consumed the interior of the 
fabric. 

Tlie French formed public walks in several of 
the cities in Italy, after the model of the gardens of 
the Tuillcries and of the Luxembourg; and at 
Venice the ground formerly occupied by the mo¬ 
nastery of >Sant Antonio, was laid out by them with 
alleys of trees, and is still resorted to as a public 
w'alk. ITiis garden forms the south-east point of 
the city, and commands a view of some of the islands 
in the laguna, and of the sand islands that bound 
the laguna. 

The botanic-garden, formerly the garden of 
the monastery of San Giobhe^ possesses no great 
collection of plants. The hot-house has a roof 
projecting some way forwards to protect the glass 
from hail, like the hot-houses at Shoenbrun. There 
are mats* on the outside which are roiled up,. 


I ' 

■* These are not the mats of bast or lime tree bark used in 
our gardens in England; they are that kind of mat called 
stuoj«(, made of a species of sUpa, which grows near Venice; 
and are much used at Trieste, Venice, and in other parts of 
• Italy, f^r covering waggons, the doois of rooms, &c. 
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at night are let dovm before the 
llouse is heated in the tisual way by Hues 
seaaon, (December,) as it freezes every 
There is another sipall botanic>gardeii 
to a gentleman who cultivates that science. 

The professor of mineralt^ at the lyceum has a 
collection in whiich there are good specimens of <37- 
stallized^eappbirs, ^nell, and hyacinth. Signor 
Tarolini of Bassano, who sometimes resides in Ve¬ 
nice, possesses a good collection of minerals, whic|i 
> comprehends a part of the collection of the late Pa- 
ri^i^ minoralogi^ Delametherie. 

Jt was rather cold in Venice in the end of No¬ 
vember and beginning of December 1817» so that 
fires were used in rooms. There was generally frost 
at night. The wood Hres in rooms are made in 
o|>en chimneys. Stoves are not used. The cold 
is sometimes so severe that part of the laguna is 
fro^n over. This happened in 178S, and passen¬ 
gers went on the ice from Venice to the main land 
at Mestre. 



There are many convefsaziofie where company is 
received in the evening, ^md forei^em introduced 
ait these conversazione are treated with j^liti^ 
tion by the lady of the house who prel^i 
Saint Mark's Place is th^ of 
a«# M ^is respect, aa%efl iW' bears a 


%iB^$i|ddauce 

A- 
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;^a11err containing only one<sixtii of the pi^ulation 
iris. Hie merchants hold their exchange on 
side of the place of Saint Mark. A great 
•t of the ground floor under tht covered Widk, or 
pemtyle, is occupied by neat eo^asfaouses» which, 
in the evening, are crowded with persons who come 
to pass the time, and to converse witli their acquaint¬ 
ances i some ladies are seen accompanied by their 
male fnends; bands of singers go about from one 
^coffeehouse to another to amuse the company; each 
band is composed of two or three toler^le male and 
female singers, accompanying their song on the 
guitar. In Rome the coffeehouses are on a different 
footmg, being dirty, and not so much freqiented by 
genteei people as at Venice. 

' The young women in Venice wear a veil of 
white muslin becomingly thrown over the head and 
shoulders, something like the veils the young 
persons in Paris when receiving their first commu¬ 
nion. 




The theatres at Venice, in November 1817, were 
three in nnmb^: An opera, neither to be praised for 
the performers nor the ap^ra^e of the house.— 
A tli^re, where a good company of comedians, 

Vestm, perfornmd. Ve^ris himself is a 
■ ictctf^n ludiprens and caiieatnred parts.—The 
theatre ^ inferior comedies, in which 
Hsilequin, otlifwlsel^led Trufaldino, is alwiys 
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^^dniEWMit} he is a kind of knave full of jei^Tcpre^ 
^ted a native of Bot^mo, and speaking 
l^igamasque dialect. The damb Harlequin-of oiio:^ 
pantomimes, originallf borrowed from the 
has now little resemblance, except in dress, to the 
Italian Harleq^ of whose province leaping is not 
a part. Quadric^ in his Storia ddla Foesia, gives 
an account of the .-(nagm of the four ma^ed cha- 
r^ters in the Italian fareCs, Arieckino, Pantahne, 
il Doitore a scholastic pedant, and BrigkeUa. 

! One of the burlesque personages sometimes in¬ 
troduced mi the Italian stage is TartagUa, or the 
stutterer. They play caricatures of the different 
imimns if Italy* In the north of Italy the Neapo¬ 
litan is represented on the stage as a boaster and 
covvard> something like the Gascon in France, but 
with less courage. 

In the thbe of the carnival, performances are given 
aa the theatre del phetitcei which is the handsomest 
,theatre in Venice, witH«a]i agremblc architectural 
front, ^nd was built 

The hours of perfonnan^ at fiie theatre, and the 
hours of seeing company at- the couiimaaa^ne, are 
late. Very Cerent ftaur thd early hoadii at Vieni|a, 
the theatrical pe#mancea are bjiyne 


in 

ait 
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^iiear thiir* Rialto bridge. Tlie inn c^led La Re- 
Ingilterra is pretty well regulated ** a print- 
r ed list of the prices of the rooms, &c. is fixed tip in 
"ilke ^itrance hall. 

' Few of the English who visit Italy for amuse¬ 
ment or curiosity pass any considerable time at Ve¬ 
nice ; Florence, Rome, and Naples, are the cities- 
which detain them most. 


The bridge of the Rialto is the only bridge over 
the great canal. It is of maible, and of one large 
arch; and, like the other smaller bridges in Ve¬ 
nice, the way over it consists of a stair which the 
passenger ascends on one side and descends on the 
other. The span is about eighty feet. As there 
ai e no carriages, the bridge has no great weight or 
shake to sustain. It was built in 1591, as appears 
from the inscription. The architect was Antonio ^ 
d.i Ponte. Formerly there was a wooden bridge in 
this place. Vasari, in his life of Friar Giocondo of 
Verona, speaks contemptuously of the present bridge, 
and praises the design presented by the friar, which 
was not accepted. Many of the bridges over the 
other canals are without parapets. 

The Fren<di made one broad street near the pub¬ 
lic ^den of Sant Antonio, ►by arching over a ca- 
i nal; this w as only fer sihew and ornament, and 
not a matter of use. Tbete be|sg no carriages nor 
beisfcs of burden in Venioe, broad streets are not net* 


cessary. The coumauaication, therefore, by land is ^ 
l^cted by means of napow streets, or rather laues*** 
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€kilkf which are about eight feet an# 

foot passengers,^ These lanes are’lpte# 
with cubical pieces of trap>poq)hyry, whose upper 
smface is about a foot square, from 
near Padua. , ^ 

There are tSWials that penetrate to most parts of 
the toum, so ^t almost every house has a commu- 
lucation with a canal, bj a landing stair, which is 
frequently the threshold of the principal entrance 
to the house. The place of coaches is supplied 
by gondolas, which are light shifFs thirty-fiie feet 
long, and six feet broad at midship, without any 
keel, drawing very little water,—having a cabin in 
which four or five persons can sit, covered and 
‘ ^yutnished with a door, and plate glass windows, like 
the windows of a ooach. This box or cabin is co- 
jjVered ^ the outside with black cloth and black 

hke the fomiture of a mourning coach m 
Imd tl^ nest of the gondda is also black. 
^ ^ m<i^ublic, a sumptuia*y law order¬ 

ed thit ^ l^nd^^ shcmld W of no other colour, 
with the in^xi^lii0 ea^ence in painted 

and gilded ornaments. is rowed by 

one man standing nep* ti^^h a single oar, 

he jpshes^ ^ ^ 

rectiott as he Ipjis* ^ ^Oi^idas hav<h|^o oars. 
Th| rol^dcif n Mrtg a foot 

e, with Iwo 

'noid^lbo ^ are numerous 
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Caml used for Floating large Ships qf War out to 
Sea from the Laguna qf Venice, 
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gandolas to be liircd as hackney coaclies in othci 
cities, and they wait at the door of’ the theatre in 
the evening. 

The tide rises thiee oi four feet in Venice, and 
occasions a considerable current in some of the clian- 
nels of tlic laguna, and iheie were anciently tide 
mills near the island of San (jeorgio iMaggiore. 
At low v\atei, some ot' the small canals in the town 
aie left diy. Sonu'tinu's tlie high water uses so as 
to cover the eastcin part of Saint Mark’s Place ; as 
1 saw in Kovemhev liS 17 . 

The arsenal, inclosed with a high wall, iiieludcs 
blijis iol lunlding ships, mast-houses, a long build¬ 
ing fbi making ropes in, a fonndeiy for brass can¬ 
non, an armouiy, and other establishmcmts. The 
ships aie built under a loof, a practice which has 
been adopted witlnii these few ycais in the English 
dock-yaids, and is found very advantageous in 
protecting the timber from the injurious action of 

the lain, and ol the sun's ravs. 'i'he camel foi 

* » 

floating huge shins of war out of the laguna con- 

o r» A D 

sists of four pieces, which have a concave surface 
that fits close to the convexity of the vsides and, 
liottoni of the ship, and the four pieces arc then 
joined together; when the camel thus embraces 
the sliip, the water in the cavities of the c-ainel is 
pumped out, it becomes buoyant, and floats tlie ship. 
Bonaparte had several seventy-four gun ships and 
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frigates built at this arsenal of A'eiiice. At this 
time, in November 1817, there are no ships build¬ 
ing, and few men employed in tlie yard. There are 
some thirty-six pounder cast-iron guns and large 
carronades, cast at Ruelle near Paiis, and at Ne- 
vers, as appears from the inscriptions on tlie trun¬ 
nions. The keeper said that some iron guns had 
been cast at the iron-works at Brescia. In the ar¬ 
moury is an ancient houitzer, made of rope gaskins 
covered uitli Icatlier. At the gate of the arsenal 
are some large antique hguics of lions, rudely sculp¬ 
tured in mai’ble. They wcie brought from Gieecc 
whgn the Venetian republic possessed territoiy in 
that country. On one of them is an inscription in 
very ancient and unknown letters, called by some 
authors Pclasgic, and concerning nhich Akciblad 
and others have written. 

Natural Prodiiciiom. 

Folcga (Fulica, Lat.) and Mazoriiii arc tvio kinds 
of scollop-footed water fowl, with black jiliiniage, 
common in the markets in November; as are also 
wild-ducks, snipe, woodcock, red-legged partridge. 1 
saw likewise one of the large birds called cock of 
the woods, the Tetrao urogallus, killed in the Friuli 
Alps. This species of bird fonuerly existed in the 
intmntains of Scotland, but has become extinct there. 
It is sometimes imported fresh from Norway to Lou- 
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don and Leith. Frogs are sold in the market in 
Venice. 

Hic fish and other sea animals in the market of 
Venice are, the turbot, the soal, the flounder, the 
red mullet, the dory, called pesce di San PictrOy the 
skate, the red gurnard, a spams called in Venice 
orade, the electric silurus, called tremolay the Lo- 
phius piscatorius;—oystcis, the Solen siliqua or razor 
fish, Cardium edulc called Tellina di mare, and some 
other shell fish,—a kind of cuttle fish called — 
gammari a kind of sea cray fish, white, nine inches 
long, and without large claws,—shrimps, &c. Va¬ 
rious articles of food ready dressed are sold in the 
sticets to the poorer class, such as gourd stewed, 
white turnips, polpi, polenta or hasty-puddiug, made 
of the meal of Indian corn, and forming a large mass 
which IS cut witli a string. Gourd seeds, se?ne ddla 
zuccriy arc sold on the streets, and eaten by the poor. 

idle trees in tlie public v^alk are, the Platanus 
orientalis, E-obinia pseudacacia, Bigonia catalpa, a 
tree w hicli tin ives near London, but does not bear 
the cold in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Mclia 
a/ederach, a justicia, hornbeam, Hibiscus Syriacus 
formed into hedges. The Stipa palustris, which 
grows in the neighbourhood of Venice, is used for 
making mats called stuoje. A stipa is employed 
for making brushes for clothes, &c. The ruscus, 
or butcher’s broom, is used for brooms, and for sweep¬ 
ing chimneys. ^ : 

Fresh water for drinking is got fiom w'clls that 
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are supplied with the rain water, falling on the 
houses in their immediate vicinity. The well is 
placed in the court of the house, and in the earth round 
well a great basin is formed, and moated with 
clay. This basin being filled with rubbish, and covered 
with the pavement, the rain water, which falls froni 
the tiles of the roof, and that which falls immedi¬ 
ately on the pavement, sinks into the rubbish, and 
cannot get deeper than the clay ; it therefore flows 
to the bottom of the well, which is the lowest part 
of the basin. The surface of the water in these 
wells is from five to ten feet below the surface of 
the ground. Around the moutli of the well is a 
cylindrical parapet ol‘ one stone, such as the ancient 
Romans called puteal, which prevents the liigh 
tides from flowing into the well. ^ The pavement 
of the court is also elevated, to prevent as much as 
possible the seit-water from sinking tlu'ough the in¬ 
terstices of the stones into the basin. Fresli water 
for the use of ships and of some parts of the town, 


♦ Olivier dc Serres, in his interesting old treatise Ic Theatre 
d’Jf'ncuttinc, describes a {•imilar mode ol collecting ram wa- 
, ter, juactihcd in some parts of the south oi' France. It i» also 
employed m hituations where the nature of the strata is such 
as not to letain the lain water Near Ciistleton, and in other 
parts of D-rby&hire, ponds aie thus moated with clay, to col¬ 
lect the fain water lor the use of men and cattle; without 
diis precaution the rain water sinks, and is lost in the porous 

1 

limestone beneath the soil. 
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is brought from the main land, by boats in large 
open tubs. 

The th«riac of Venice has long been, '“and still 
continues to be, in great repute. It is a medicine 
used internally, as an astringent, &c. It is de¬ 
scribed by some of the ancient Greek medical wri¬ 
ters, and is composed of a great number of different 
vegetable drugs. Some of tliese are spices from tlie 
East Indies, of which Venice had formerly the mo¬ 
nopoly. They were making theriac when I w^as at 
Venice In December. Thirty or forty porters in a 
row were seen daily pounding the ingiedients with 
pestle and mortar, on the Rialto Bridge, before the 
shop of the apothecary. The ingredients are after- 
%vard.> heated in large cauldrons; and this part of 
the operation also peifoimed on the public street. 
MIthridate, another medicament composed of a nml- 
titiule of ingredients, IS prepai*ed in the same establish¬ 
ment. The leaf of the Laurus nobilis ap^jears to be 
one of the ingredients of these medicaincnts, boat 
loads of these leaves being brought from Trieste. Both 
these medic ines have been banished from the Phar- 
macopaias of Britain for a good many years, on ac¬ 
count of the needless multiplicity of their ingredi¬ 
ents, when the same effects may be obtained by tlic 
exliibition of some more simple preparation. The 
medical practice in many parts of the Continent of 
Europe employs various other drugs which are 
thought quite inefficacious by the English practi¬ 
tioner, The English medical practice is more ac- 
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tive, that of the Frencli and Italians is la mcdccine 
expectantey they only watch the course of the dis- 

* 

ease. 

The niost frequent coins in common circulation in 
1817', were pieces ol’ very base silver, marked with 
the Austrian eagle, and with the inscription one and 
a lialf lira, others with one lira, others with one-half 
lira, denoting the value for which lliey had been 
issued j but most of these coins were tlepreciated, 
and only cinient for a smaller value than tliat which 
was st.uuped upon them. One liiu is equal to half 
a IfaiK, or iu English money fivepence. One sol¬ 
do is one-t^ventieth of a bra. 

The coins of the Venetian republic are no longer 
seen in circulation at Venice. In most parts oi the 
Austrian doininiiMis, the (Hmunon circulating medium 
is in a bad state. In \henna, Bolieima, and Hungary, 
it is paper dcjiutJated to one-tliird ol its original va¬ 
lue. In ^Aniee, it is base silver. At Milan, the 
most conxciiieiit money in common circulation is 
that coined by l^onaparte, during the existence of 
his kingdom of Italy. 

The lingua \"oneziana, or Venetian dialect, is 
soft, having been preserved, by the insular situation, 
from intermixture with the language of the nations 

^1^ o ^ 

who overnin the mainland; whereas, the Berga- 
masque, and other dialects iu the neighbourhood of 
^the Venetian territory, are harsh-sounding, 
y Goldoni’s comedy, i Rusteghi, is in the Venetian 
dialed, and many other printed comedies and poems. 
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Tasso’s Gierusaleuime liberuta is translated into 
VTnctiau, and into several other provincial dialects 
of Italy, as Bergamasque, liolognese, Milanese, 
Neapolitan. 

The three last petitions of the Lord’s prayer in 
Venetian, as given by Adeliing, are, 

E perdona i nostri deinti come anca nu perdo- 
niaino ai no.dii debitoii; 

K no glie indur in tentazion , 

J\la libera •’he del cativo. 

Tin* only inonastic cuininunity that remains in 
Venice, or indeed in the whole Loinhardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, is the ^Vnncuian raona^tery, winch oc¬ 
cupies the small island of Sa?i La~zt;ro, in the la- 
guiiii and near the town. The monastery is neat, 
ind the monks receive strangers, and show them the 
objects v\oiTliy ol attention with great politeness. 

1 iie monaster) and its gaulen, with walks covered 
b) an arched arbour oi bciccaii of vines, occujiy the 
whole island. A gre.il dog seives to in’Oteet the 
garden trom water tliieves. The monastic coiiimii- 
iiity IS now laising ground on the adjoining shallow 
to extend their gaidcn. 'J'hey educate a certain 
number of young Aimenians. They print Armenian 
books. Amongst the books they have piinted aie, 
a French and Armenian Dictionaiy ; an English 
Grammar, fur the use of Armenians j an Italian 
Grammar for Armenians. They have some good 
Finglish philosophical and astronomical instruments 

r 
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for the instruction of their pupils. The lYionastcry 
is much p.itronizcd by a wealthy Armenian merchant, 
who resides in London. 

Oil the Lslaiid of Alurano, half a mile from Ve¬ 
nice, :iie the glass-woiks, in which they raanulac- 
ture window glass in small panes, Husks, tubes for 
making beads, and some plate-glass for miirois. 
These works were first established in the thirteenth 
century. In the year ISOU, the art of making glass 
mirrors was practised in Venice, and in no other part 
of Lurope; but this’ manufactory of minors has 
now become inconsiderable in Venice, and is car¬ 
ried on to a greater extent in ]'':ance, and also in 
England, \ icnna, &:c. in which places mirrors can be 
made of a larger size than at AJurano, being cast. 

lo form the tubes, from v%hieh the small beads 
are made, a lump of colourless glass, in a melted 
state, is taken on the end of the steel pipe, and this 
is plunged into coloured glass, likewise melted ; a 
boy seizes a portion of this with pincers, and luns 
with it, diavsing after him a thread of glass, which 
becomes smaller as he moves from the workman 
who holds the pipe ; a very small tube is tlius oli- 

* Tlfo rrencli iniirois are at Saint (lobiiij m i*!card^, 
and polihbed m the Faubourg Saint Antoine, in Pan^, This 
extenMve manufactoiy is tamed on by government. It is 
the largest manulactory of mirrors in Europe, aiul mirrors 
^ixre more frequently umhI for the furmtmc and ornament of 
rooms in Paris than m other places. 
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taiiicd. Tliesc coloured tubes are broken into pie¬ 
ces of about a foot long, and sent to the bead ma¬ 
nufactories ill the town. To break them into the 
size of the beads, a bunch ol’ tubes, all of the same 
length and colour, is held by a workniau, witli the 
part to be cut lesting on an iron edge; he strikes 
them vviili an iron cliisel, so that apiece about an 
eighth of an inch long is separated from the end of 
each tube, and falls into a bag. This opeiation is 
repeated tdl tlie whole are cut into small pieces. 
These pieces must then undergo an operation to 
round off their edges. This is done, by putting 
them into a coppei pan with sand ; the pan has a 
long hdiullc, by means of which it is held exposed 
over a dame m an open oven, and shaken continual¬ 
ly. The heat is such as only to fuse the edges, 
without alteiing the form of the bead, and the sand 
prevents their coherence. The operation of ihc 
tire being finished, the beadvS are separated from 
the sapd by means of a sieve, and they come out 
of this process with the edges rounded by fusion. 
These beads are of a cylindrical form, and arc 
called juccoli pcrktl/. The smallest of them are 
strung by women and children, vs ho place a cpiaii- 
tity of the beads in a saucer, and push amongst 
them repeatedly a bristle fixed on the end of a slen¬ 
der silk thread ; some heads get upon the hustle 
each time. Tor stiingiug the larger beads, .i small 
wire is fixed at the end of the thread. With these 
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small lieads of different colours, purses, bags, watch 
chains, and other articles are embroidered. 

Beads of enamel, of a larger size than the glass 
beads just spoken of, are made at Venice by the 
enameller’s lamp. A small pair of smith’s bellows 
supplies air to several lamps. Some of these beads 
have the colour of metallic copper, which is ])rodu- 
ced by metallic copper introduced into the enamel, 
and heated, and exposed in a particular way to the 
flame of the lamp. This metallic copper colour is 
the same as is seen on some old Italian eartlien- 
ware; and it has also come into use within these 
few years on English stoneware. 

The practice of burying in churches has been re¬ 
linquished for some years, and the burying ground 
of Venice now occupies the small island of San 
Cristofero, situated in the Laguna, betw een Venice 
and Murario. * 

Tlie biirying-ground of the Jews, on the sandy 


• This salutary practice, o( burying out ol thu cit}, mIucIi 
tends to iosen the quantity of putrid cfHuvij, too abundant in 
crowded towns, was introduced by tin,* 1 reneb. There hate 
been no burial'> for the last twenty-five years within the city 
of Pans, wuh a very <evv t xccptions of K-nators to the church 
of Sainle (lenevicve, the conielcnes are at Mont Martie, &c 
The dead are still buried in the most populous parts of 
I^ondon and Westininstcr ; new church-yaids, however, have 
liecn formed of late years, removed fiom the crowded pails, 
and is the vicinity of the town. 
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island of Lido, is covered with tombstones bearing 
Hebrew epitaphs. The Jews in VeniiSe, as in other 
towns of Italy, inhabit a particular part of the city, 
called Ghetto degli Hebrei, the Jewry. 

The buryiiig-ground of the Protestants is within 
one of the bastions of the fortress of Lido. It con¬ 
tains several tombs of English. Amongst the rest, 
that of the Bi itish consul, Smith, known as a col¬ 
lector and encourager of the arts. There are also 
some tombs erected in memory of Germans. 

The islands of Torcello, Burano, Mazorbo, and 
Muiano, lie in the Laguna, to the north-east of 
\^enice. Torcello is five miles distant, and was 
peopled by emigrants from the ancient city of Alti- 
num, who fied fiom Attila, Torcello was the seat 
of a bishop, and Burano, Mazorbo, and Murano, 
were subject to it. It was a considerable town, but 
is now diminished in population, by reason of the 
situation having become unhealthy. The cathedral 
of Torcello was built in the eleventh century ; and, 
according to the printed descriptions, contains some 
columns of Greek marble, and other remains of an¬ 
tiquities. Opposite the cathedral is the Baptiste- 
rlum. Mazorbo is inhabited by fishermen and a 
few gardeners. Near Torcello, some islands, for¬ 
merly inhabited, are now washed away by the soa. 
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to Padua — Paui a i—i^hnnh of Satal Inlnoui, $ 11 1 t 

qfJustue; tnnu^di/; iS< •, hold i i (iinuv ,— 

Gust ax us Adolphus—Da da, — rcinitJi — DmldL — \l )ch 
of T) ax^elhns ^,— Vnrs/^,—\ by PidU^ U ) — 
inh ,— VrROM^^OhlliaxiiQns—Amphitla (fn — iu^nfibn! 
-^Piaiasioio —Castle linrlgc,—Aitda —I trona to 

Mantua — Miwi u — Edifices,^Paia^zo dil 7 .— JuhoRo- 
mano, — Mantua to Modaui, — Mom \ j ,— J^a/i/a, — 1 /;/? j 
/on,—(lUK L/ardiJit —ffW/s,— Modtna to Bo! ^nu — Bo* 
jOG\u — Ln>~ eisii ij ,— Aldiooai d?. —Pol ul Gnnln »— 

Agrludtimd Imjdemtni's—Panitn oi liol()j;na,—ihia b 
ofSanPeiro 72 n},^Ca^sim—Clanthol the Madonna di han 
LutOy f^c,—Budding MattriaUy l*^c.— licx^Jio^n the Ash* 
ndii iuvitr, — Opeins ,— Diahtt 


j HE passage-boat from Venice to Pailua is toned 
by a Iwat with oars across the Liiguua to J'usina. 
A' Fusina there are seveial carriages nailing, in 
\shich places may be taken by those who nisli to go 
the list of the joimiey to Padua by land. Fiisina 
is at the mouth of a canal coinmunicating nith the 
Diciita, and along this canal the boat proceeds, and is 
drawn by hoists, 'ihe boat, which is comenicutly 
laid out for jiassengers, leaves Venice in the moniing, 
and annes at Padua in the evening, 'i’he distance 
w thirty English miles. The fare is of the cheapest, 
lib low as in our modern steam-boats. A travelling 
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cook comes aboard witli a box containing a smalt 
cliarcoal furnace, and the whole apparatus and pro¬ 
visions for dinner, and furnishes the passengers with 
rice soup, and a few other dishes, and wine. 

The canal from Fusina to Dolo is bordered, un- 
inteiTLijitedly, with populous villages, and with vil¬ 
las of handsome aicliitecture, some by Palladio, 
and many of them in a neglected state; the fa¬ 
brics and habitations of \"eiietian nobles in the 
flourishing tunes of the republic. At Dolo, after 
passing thiough three locks, and thereby getting 
into a higher level, the boat enters the broad 
channel of the Bienta, some way above the place 
where theic is a bridge of masonry of several arches. 
After this, at Stra, we pass a large palace belonging 
to the Emperor, and at Sira is anotlier bridge over 
the Brenta. The river is coiilined between em¬ 
bankments. 

Padua is mentioned by Strabo as one of the most 
considerable cities of Italy in his time. 

Over the gate is seen the defaced figure of the 
Venetian lion. ■ Many of the public buildings are 
in imitation of those ol' Venice. 

The interior of the large church of Saint An¬ 
thony is majestic ; it is in the pointed-arched style, 
and was begun in 12.35 by the architect Nic- 

* Tlic Venetian lion is the winged cherubim, witli a honV 
face, in the visum oC Ezekiel, the mystical image of the 'Se¬ 
cond Ev.ingeliht Saint Mark. 
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^ C^a'IMsano, and finislied in 1307. On the piazza 
before the church is the bronze equestrian statue of 
the Captain-General Gattamclata by Donatello. 

^ In the cathedral is a cadelabrum of bronze fifteen 
, feet high, with sculptures in relief by Ricci, in the 
style of the year ! 500, the mille cinque cento, 

^ The church of Santa Giustina was built by 
Riccio -after the design of Palladio. The front is of 
brick, rough and uncoated. The small cupolas iu 
the interior, and the rest of the interior, resembles 
Saint Paul’s in London. Palladio dud in I5b0, 
Sir Christopher Wren, therefore, 1)0 years aftci, 
may have taken some hints from the design of this 
-church. The columns of the church of .Santa Gius¬ 
tina are Ionic. 

The great justice hall, Palazzo della Ragione, 
was begun in and finished in 130G; the 

ceiling is pointed-arched, of timber, held together 
by chiavc, or tie rods of iron. At the end of the 
hall is an inscription in memory of Livy, erected 
by his countrymen the Paduans. 

In 1283, an old tomb was discovered which Lo- 
vato, a poet and lawyer of Padua, maintained to be 
the tomb of Antenor, the leader of the Heneti, and 
founder of the city, according to the traditions of 
the heroic age. * An inscription, written by Lova- 


* Strabo, J. I ‘1, mentions the arrival of the Hcncu at Adria, 
and the nioutli of the Po. undtr the command of Antenor. 
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to, in memory of Antcnor, was engraved on the 
sarcophagus, and the tomb of Lovato himself is 
placed opposite, * 

The building of the university has a court with a 
peristyle, said to be by Palladio. On the walls of 
the peristyle are carved the arms of distinguished 
persons who have studied at the university. , 

The university was first established in the thir¬ 
teenth century, by professors and scholars who se¬ 
ceded from Bologna, t Padua came into the pos¬ 
session of the Venetians in the beginning of the 


Tlicse Heneti came from Asia Minor. The Latin mode of 
pronunciation changed the word Ileiieti into V eneti. The 
name Euganti, which signifies illustrious, seems to be applu il 
by some ancient authors to the Vencti, who lived on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

According to Adelung, the word Wend, W^and, Vend, in 
several ancient languages, signifies Water, Sea, and Veneti 
signifies a people wiio inhabit the sea-coast. Hence there 
were Vcneti at the head of the Adriatic, Veneti in Gaul, 
Vand-ah and W'endi on the coast of the Baltic, Heneti or 
Eneti, aecoiding to Herodotus, in Asia Minor on the coast 
of the Black Sea, But these nations had nothing common 
with respect to their origin. See Lanzi Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, T. 11. p. 634. Adelung’s Milhridates, II. s 365. 

The word Venetus, signifying a sea-green colour, was af¬ 
terwards applied to denote one of the four factions of the cii 
cus at Rome. 

• See Tiraboschi, stor. della lett. It 

f Tiraboschi, st. dell lett. It. T. IV. p. -1 £ 
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century, uiul, after that, it was the only 
' pSfvileged university ih the dominions of the re- 
^ imblic. 

,, A law, hj>t promulgated by the republic in l^Oy, 
forbade the teaching of science in all other cities. 
'"'Gia- imar alone was excepted, and might be taught 
in other places. 

The following are sonic of the distinguished pro¬ 
fessors who tang lit at Padua in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuric'. 

Galileo vvas professor of natural philosophy at 
Padua, from 1.59~ to iClO. 

Guglielinini, in I 7 OO, vvas professor of hydraulic 
engineering, a subject impoitaiit to the proprietors, 
and, therefore, much studied in Italy on account of 
the peculiar state of the rivers, which require em¬ 
bankments to protect the adjacent country, w'hilst 
the river-water for irrigating the fields is derived 
and distributed to the different proprietors of ground 
by means of canals, and constitutes a valuable spe¬ 
cies of property. Guglielniini vvas born at Bologna 
in itriS, His principal work is on rivers, Traflalo 
Jisico maltmalica della natura de'Tiuhie, 

\>silius of Brussels was celebrated throughout 
Europe for Ins skill in anatomy, and accepted invi¬ 
tations to teach at Montpellier, Paris, Louvain. He 
was invited aho by tlie republic of Venice, and 
taug^: anatomy at Padua from 1537 to 1542. He 
wras a£benvards physician at the court of Charles V* 
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Fdloppio was professor of anatomy in 1555. 

Tlie anatomical theatre was first constructed at 
Padua m 159 at the instonceof Fabrizio de Atjua- 
pendente, professor of^uatoiuy at Padua. Pisa had 
the first anatomical theatre in Italy, and then Pavia 
in 155'2. 

Morgagni was professor of anatomy in the eight-' 
eenth century. He was bom at Foili in Romagna. 

Santoiio, professor of the theory of meditiue, was 
the first who made observations on the quantity of 
the tiansjiiiMtion of the human body. The loss of 
weight by transpiration he ascertained by weighing 
himself at different times of the day, and found it 

v * 

to be vciy considerable. He publidied the results 
of his experiments in the woik entitled Mediciua 
Statica, which went through many editions, and was 
translated into different laiiguaii’es.—Fie invented 

O o 

tlie air thermometer, in which the changes of tem¬ 
perature are rendered visible by the Aariations in the 
volume of a ([uantity of air coiifiued by a moveable 
surface of water.-— He also impioved the form of dif¬ 
ferent surgical instruments.—He was born at Capo 
d’Istria m 15()1, and lived to the age of seventy-five- 
After having been professor m the university of Pa¬ 
dua, he practised medicine in Venice with great ce¬ 
lebrity. A monument was erected over his toiiib iu 
the cloister of the Seivi di !Maria at Venice. 

The botanic garden is handsome. The hot-houscs 
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^Ulife a small-meslied wire trellis on the outside to 
defend the glass from hail. 

in the open air is a li^Bgnolia grandiflora thirty 
feet high, now (in December) bearing many ripe 
' seeds. The Bignoiiia capreolata also climbs on the 
wall in the open air. The cedar of Lebanon is not 
so frequent in the Italian gardens as it is in those 
near London; a large one in the garden at Padua 
v/a& blown down by a storm. 

There is also a giardino economico, or garden for 
<lie use of the students of agriculture. 

A professorship of botany, at that time confined 
Id pluits used in medicine, was first instituted at 
Padua m Bologna had not a professor of 

botany till a year alter. 

The foundation of the botanic garden, in 1552, 
is due to Daniel Barbaro. 

Soon after the formation of the garden, Guilan- 
dinus, a Prussian botanist, had the superintendence 
of it. 

In 1,594<, the garden was under the direction of 


* Daniel Barbaro was born in Venice in 1513. He was 
coadjutor to the patriarch of Aquileia, and one of the mem- 
bertfl ^ he oouncil of Trent in 1563. He was a man of learn> 
ing, and published La Pratica della Prospetttva, the first ex- 
ten^ 

Scmnce,—an edition of Vitruvius, and other worbf. See Tint* 
boEchi, stor. dell. Jett. Ital. « 


on perspective that appeared after the revival of 
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Prosper Alpinus, author of a work <m the medical 
art amongst the Egyptians, and a treatise on the 
plants of Egypt, in which country he had travelled. 
He was a native of the Vicentine. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the great energetic and skil¬ 
ful antagonist of the power of Austria, and de¬ 
fender of the Protestant cause in Germany, * was 
at Padua, for some months, m Ifioy, at the age 
of fifteen, and attended the lectures of Galileo, as 
Galileo mentions in one of his letters, t In coo- 
secjuence of this, when the king of Sweden visited 
Padua in 1783, he asked leave to erect a statue of 
Gustavus ill the Prato della Valle, where the statues 
of the most celebrated men who have studied at die 
university are placed. 

The celebrated historian Davila was born near 
Padua. He was named Arrigo Caterina, after 
Henry 111. of Prance and his qiicen-coiisort Cate* 
rina de’Medici, and resided long in Praii^’e. He 
afterwards held several military commands under the 
Venetian republic. His history of tlie French 
civil wars, Storia delle Guerre Civile di Francia, is 
a classical work. He was born in awd lived 

to the age of fifty-five. 


* An animatL'd description of tiic exploits of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of the other leaders in the thirty years' war, is 
to be found in i?icluller*s his.tdi'y of that war, one of the moist 
esteemed historual works in the German language, 
f See Tirabo^clu, stor. dell. left, ital. 
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tomb of Petrarch is at Arqna, near Padua, 
i^ ^llPetrarch was treated with distnicliDn by many of 
f the princes ol Italy, Galeazzo \bsconti dnke of 

thf' knij^ of Naples, the Jionian family C’o- 
lottna, and, amongst others, by the Carrara family, 
who were so\ereign lords of Padua in the fourteenth 
-century, and he died at Arqiia, in thetcintory of 
that family, in He was born at Arezzo in 

1304. His father was a notary of riorence of the 
name of Pietio, and familial ly called IVtracco and 
Petraccolo, and the son was first called Iranccsco 
di 1 Atiucco, and afterwards Petrarca. 

In his childhood Pctrarcli accompanied his pa- 
. rents to Avignon j to v\hich place the popes had 
transfei 1 ed their seat in 1309, in con.sccpiencc of the 
turinilt'iKe and disobedience of the inhabitants of 
Koioe, J’hilip HI. of Piance liaving cedid to the 
popes the countiy louiid Avignon, llic C’omtat Vc- 


uais'in. 

Petrarch studied law' at Montpclhci and Pologii.i, 
but did not become a practical iaw’yer. lie was in 
orders, and hcdcl sonic* ccclesiustic.d Ix'nehce ,, 

Laoid, cdehiatcd in the sonnets of Petiarcb, was 
the daughtei of the syndic of Avignon, and w.fc ('f 
Hugo cle Sadc, as the Abbe de Sadc has shewn in 
his life of the poet. 

Petrarch was one of the most eloquent writers a( 


the”revival of letters, and ellioycd vast eelehiitv dii- 
ring Ills life. He received the poePs crown of laurel 
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In the Capitol, on Easter-day 1341. This was a 1 
revival of an ancient ceremony that had been bor¬ 
rowed from the games of Greece, and was introduc¬ 
ed into Koirie by Xeio and Domitian, but had fallen 
into disuse after the year 230. 

After Petrarch had acquired fame, the Florentines 
restored the confibcated property of his family, and 
invited him to Florence, from whence his father had 
been banished by the prevailing faction, but Pe¬ 
trarch did not accept of the invitation, and continu¬ 
ed to live at the courts of diSerent Italian princes. ' 

The dialect of the country people near Padua dif¬ 
fers considerably from the written Italian, and is a 
mixture of the \'cnetian and the lov^er Lombaid, 
which prevails in Modena, Mantua, &C'. In the 
sixteenth century the composition of comedies, in 
did’eient populai dialects of Italy, was in tashion, 
and JIuzzantc Heolco,a native of Padua, was cele¬ 
brated for the comedies he composed and acted in 
the h‘nj.vu rusic^a Pondovcaia, the dialect ol’ the 
country people ol Padua. 

The hi^h-roads in the Loml)ardo-^ enctian king- 
doni and other pans of Italy are generally good, and 
the travellei who has a carnage gets forward expe¬ 
ditiously with post-horses, of wliich there are lelavs 


^ Hr born m 1502- Tiiabohclii^ st. dell. Iitf. Ir 
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«t every stage. Some travellers, however, left their 
! carriages and went in the public vehicles, that 
they might be less exposed to the attacks of bandit¬ 
ti^ who, at this time, in the beginning of iSiS, 
sometimes committed depredations on travellers, 
and particularly between Rome and Naples. For 
those who travel at a smaller expence there arc three 
modes generally resorted to.—First, the di/igcjiza^ 
or public stage-coach, which is tolerably commodi¬ 
ous, and goes from Venice to Milan, and from Mi¬ 
lan communicates with the stage coaches of Pied¬ 
mont.—Secondly, the sedia, or seggioia, n one-hoisc 
chaise, on two wheels, with a seat for a single per¬ 
son. This kind of vehicle is to be lured from oin‘ 
town to the next, and goes at a good rate. It h 
rather rough, the seat being fixed upon the long 
fiexible shafts, which but imperfectly supply the 
want of steel-springs. The sedia has neither apron 
nor cover, and therefore affords no protection against 
the rain. Sedie are met with at the different towns 
on the road between Venice and Turin, and from 
Pesaro and Rimini to Bologna, Parma, &c., but tiiey 
arc not found in Tuscany, noi in the Pope's terri¬ 
tory to the west of the Appennines.—The third 
kind of public carriage, and the most commonly em¬ 
ployed, are the coaches driven by the Vetturmi, who 
when they have got their complement of ])as- 
sen|^, four or five in number; each passenger makes 
his l^gain, the vetturino engaging to convey the 
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passenger and furnish liliii with supper and bed every 
night during the journey for a sum agreed upon. The 
inexperienced traveller us always made to pay mpre 
than the usual fare by the vettunno, but in tWs 
way of travelling he escapes imposition at the inns 
on the road, as the bill at night is paid by the vet- 
tunno. d’he vetturini travel very slow, only from 
thirty to thirty-five English miles a-day, stop during 
the night, and proceed always with the same horses 
unaided, except in hilly places, where the vet- 
tuiino finds the country people ready with oxen to 
hue to assist in dragging the coach up the hill. 
South of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom there 
are almost no diligcnze or stage-coaches, so tliat 
those who tra\el in public carriages usually have re¬ 
course to the vcttuiini. At llorenee tbeio is an 
extensive propnctoi of vetturino coaches, which 
sometimes perfoiin long journeys, as, for instance, 
fiom J'lorenee or Rome to Pans. A great many 
vettuiini aie to be met witli at Rome. 

Ill Tuscany and the Roman State, the courier 
who caines packets foi the post-office, has a coach 
suspended on springs, in winch he takes three or 
four passengers. Tliese courieis go all night, 
change horses at every post station, and consequent¬ 
ly tiavel quicker than the vetturini. Their fare is 
liigher than that of the vettuiini, the carriage is 
not more commodious, and a bargain must be made 
also with them, for the price is not fixed, and ad- 
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\^tSge is always taken of tbe foreip;ncr’s want of 
practice. 

The inns at the small ton jis on the road arc 
.aerally tolerable, but not much to be commended 
for cleanliness, in which even the inns in the 
large towns are deficient. Women scivants aie 
rarely seen in the inus in Italy; all the service is 
peiformed by men. 


Between Padua and Vicenza the country is Hat; 
wheat-fields are now green, (l6th December.) The 
fields are divided from each* other by wet ditches. 
Tliere are row^s of pollard willows, and polhiid pop¬ 
lars with vines trained upon them, flie loud is 
well made, it is elevated higher than tlie surface of 
the adjoining fields, and has a ditch on cacli side. 


Vicenza. 

At V icenza, a town of ^3(),(X)0 inliahitaiits, are 
seen many considerable mansions arid othei ihbrics 
designed by Palladio, who was a native and an in¬ 
habitant of this town. 

In the fith, 7tb, 8th, .9tli, lOtb, and 11th cen¬ 
turies, the prevalent architecturc was the round- 
arcb^li style which sprung from the Homan, and 
whdi^ gave rise to the pointed-arched, f What coii- 
iiectioH existed between the ardbiitects of the ppint- 
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ed-arched buildings on tlic banks of tjie Ganges, ^ 
and the builders of the pointed-arched cathedrals 
ill the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe, 
is not well aiJCcrtaincd. 

At the revival of the arts the architects quitted 
the round-arched style, and began to imitate the fa¬ 
brics of the beginning of the Roman empiie ; they 
returned to the straight architraves and coliumis 
which the ancient Romans had boirowed from 
Greece, and they copied the models i\hich existed 
in the ruins of Rome. 

Ill the first part of the sixteenth century, the 
most rionrisliing period of th^ arts in Italy since 
their re^ival, this imitation of the Roman style of 
architecture was practised in its greatest perfection, 
and the fabrics of that period, by Michael Angelo, 
Sansovino, ralladio, and Vignola, have served as 
models in Emopc ever since. Amongst these ar¬ 
chitects Palladio is perhaps the most distinguished 
for giacefiil and appropriate building'', although the 
woiks in which he was employed are small in com¬ 
parison with the majestic cupola of Naint Peter’s, by 
iMichael Angelo, Sir Christopher Wren’s Church 
of Saint Paul, or Peirauk's colonnade of the Louvre. 

One of the most coiisidei able buildings at \’i- 


♦ Views of these mosques, tombs, and biulge'?, with pomf- 
ed arches, '•ituated on the banks of tiie Oaugec, aie to beseen 
in thp\'ie\\s in India, by William Hodges, puhlidied in 
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ceiiza is the jiistice-Iiall, the palazzo della Ragione, 
renovated and decorated with porticoes by Palladio. 
It has two loggie, or galleries, externally, one on 
tfce ground with Doric pilastres, the other on the 
principal floor with Ionic. The length of the whole 
fabric is 217 English feet, the breadth 121. It is 
now used as a guard-room. The justice-hails at 
Padua and Brescia are similar to this in their ge¬ 
neral forth and destination. 

Theintcrior of the Olympic theatre, constructedby 
Palladio in the manner of the ancient Roman theatres, 
and after the description contained in the writings of 
Vitruvius, produces now but little effect. It is not 
large, and being scarcely ever made use of foi theatri¬ 
cal or other public performances, it is neglected and 
covered with dust. The decorated ceding is gone 
and replaced with boards. The scenes are in perspec¬ 
tive, in relief, and are made of carved w’ood, repi e- 
senting three streets that diverge 1‘roni the stage. 
The front scene represents a magnificent hall opeii- 
in<r into these streets. This theatre was built at 

C5 

the expence of the Academia Olimpica. Palladio 
died before thd building w^as completed. It was 
finished under the direction of Scamozzi. An .\ca- 
demia di Musica, or concert, was given in it in 
1816, when the Emperor Praheis visited ^'icenza. 
A th^tre on a similar plan vvas constructed by Sca- 
mot$L 2 A, Sabionetta, for the Duke Vespasian (ion- 
za<ra, but it has now gone to min. At the end of 
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the sixteenth century, when these theatres weie 
built, the Italian stage was in a flourishing state. 
Musical 0 ])eras (dramine per inusica) were then in¬ 
vented, and many poets of eminence were employ¬ 
ed in writing for the stage. 

One of the principal private buildings by Palla¬ 
dio in the town is the mansion of the (Jhiericati 
family, fronting the large open place called La 
Piaz/a dell ’Isola. The ground floor on the front 
has a loggia, or open gallery, with Done columns. 
I'lic first or principal floor (piano nobile) is oina- 
inented with Ionic columns, and a loggia inteirupt- 
ed in the middle. '^Tlic cornice of the Ionic co¬ 
lumns is immediately surmounted by the roof. This 
palace is in a neglected state. 

The Ilotonda of the Capra family is a celebrated 
fabric by Palladio, and finished, after Palladio^s de¬ 
sign, by Scamozzi, situated three miles from Vicen¬ 
za, amidst ground varied with hill and dale. It con¬ 
tains a basement floor, a principal floor, and an attic. 
The plan is a perfect square. In the centre is a sa¬ 
loon, whose height readies from tlie principal floor 
to the top of the vaulted cwpola, which has a lan¬ 
tern to admit the light. Each front of the squaie 
building is adorned by a portico of six Ionic co¬ 
lumns of tlie same height as the principal rooms, 
and supporting a pediment; the reason assigned by 
Palladio for having a portico on each of the four 
sides is, that the silu^tiou of the house commands 
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agreeable views on every side. A flight of steps as¬ 
cends to each of these porticoes. The villa design¬ 
ed by Palladio at Mcledo, f in the \"icentine, is 
nearly similar, and is accompanied by buildings for 
the use of the farm, connected witli the main fabric 
by colonnades. 

It is said that Palladio took the idea of this lo- 
tonda frqm a small fabric at Padua. In a way 
nearly similar to this Kotonda arc disposed the 
rooms in the Casino of the Villa Panilili, near 
Rome, built by Algardi about iCdO, and those of 
Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, built in the 
end of the eighteenth century, d lic Duke of De¬ 
vonshire’s house at Chiswick, erected by that ex¬ 
cellent judge of ornamental architecture the Earl ol 
Burlington, is a copy of the Kotonda de’ Capra. 

Other fabrics by Palladio in Vicenza are, the 
Palace of the Prefect,—part of the front of the Bar- 
baram mansion, Ionic and Corinthian,—the man¬ 
sion of Count PortA, Rustic and Ionic ; both ol‘ 
these have an attic above the principal floor.—The 
mansion of th* Counts Tiene, the ground floor 
Rustic, the principal floor Composite, without an 


* Arcliit. di Palladio libro becoado, Cap. Ill, De i di- 
case della citta. 

See Arehit di PJlddio, llbfo sccondo, Cap. XV. Do i 
disegni delle cate di villa di alcuni gentd’ huomim di terra 
ferma. 


f 
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attic ; the design was not completely executed.— 
The inunsion of the Counts Valmarana, with Com- 

r 

posite pilasters, which include in their height the 
gi 01111(1 door and the first floor.—The front of the 


house of Tianceschini, formerly Schio, of three win¬ 
dows only in breadth,—and the still smaller fabric 
called Palladio’s house, the front ornamented with 

paintings in fresco by Fasolo, now injured by time. 

» % 

Some ol‘ these buildings differ in several respects 
fiom the (h'signs in the printed collections of Palla¬ 
dio’s woiks. 


Tlie mansion of the Fressini, in the Corso street, 
with an exteuMvc front, is by Scainozzi. It has a 


* PalKidto wab bom at Victnza in 1518, and lived to the 
age of sixty two. Jle \isited Rome m 1547- 

Besides the build'ng.s at VOtenza, lie designed the Bishop’s 
palace at Trent , the wooden bridge of five aicbes over the 
13)cola, at Babsano , the fronts of honic churches in Venice, 
and the chuith oi S^inta (Iiiblina at Padua, the mansion of 
Vloriano at Udine, country Iiouses, case di vdln, with farm 
buildings attached to them, in the Vicentine, the Trevisan 
and the Veronese tointoiy on the Bieiit^ &c. He publish¬ 
ed,— Atchildluia, m four books, which contains the designs 
of buildings executed under bis own direction, the designs of 
the ancient iabnes in Home, and of those desciibed bv Vi- 
tiuvuis, Bramante’s temple, &c.,—Notes and Illustrations of 
L’.csai’s Voinnientaries, where he explains the construttion 
of Caisai’s bridge over the Rhine,—and some other works. 
A collection oi Ins designs of buildings was published at Vi¬ 
cenza, in four volumes loho. 
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loggia with Ionic columns on tlie ground floor, and 
these Corinthian pilasters, comprehending in 
tlieif heiglit the principal and ujipor floor.' 

Pigafetta, knight of Rhodes, nho accompanied 
Magellan (Magaglianes) in the first voyage louiid 
the world, made in the period from 1.519 to 
and who wrote the account of that \o>age publish¬ 
ed by RamusiOjt was a native of \'iccir i. 

In the neighbourhood of Padua and Vicenza ai 
rocks of trap porphyiy, which Foitis, in in', Ceolo- 
gia*del Vicentino, ptdjlihlicd it Pai.- (on- 

siders to be of volcanic foniiation. 'I'lij'- j)'tipl;\ > ■ 
used in paving the streets of \'icenza, Padu.i, and 
Venice.—A limestone or marble, similar to the 
V’^erona marble, is employed for the ornamental p.irts 


* \"incenzo vStamoz^i was born at Victnza in Ij.iO, and 
Iivtd to the a^c of sixty-six. Hi built a part of tbe I’rocu- 
larone Nuove at X. nice, and tlie Palazzo Strozzi at Floiencc. 
The iksijfu he gave for the llialto bridge was not approved 
of, and Anlonio da Ponte was preferred as the aichitect of 
that .^ti uctuie. He published a treatise on architecture in ten 
books, and Discorsi Sopra Ic Antichita di Roma, Ven. l5Sh’, 
with forty engravings, of which fifteen give the detail of the 
amphitheatre. The buildings executed by him in the latter part 
of hib life are thought to deviate from the simplicity of his 
first productions, and to partake of the decline of taste which 
■ took place in the beginning of the seventeenth century. His 
was an architect. See Temanza vite degli Archi- 
teiti Veneziani, 1770. 

f Ramusio Navigazioni, Tom. I. Vat. 1606 . 
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of biiildiiiffs in Vicenza.—Strata of j)it<‘oal are found 
ill the territory of Vicenza.—Of the porcellanc earth 
{i;ot at Tretto, in tlie Viceritine, the specimen I 
^a^^, was of a dull white, with some reddish spots, 
like decomposed garnets; it has not the appearance 
of a granite, wlnlst the ('oniish porcellane rock and 
that of Liinoge^ are evidently granites. Porcellane 
I', made tro'u thi') \dceiiza rock at Vicenza, and it 
v> iisid t the porcellane manufactory of the Mar- 
ipiis (jinon. near Florence. 

Sioiie-uaic 111 the Engl ^ii manner, a luso d’In- 
gilr''i'ra, is also made at Vicenza. 

llefbre Bonaparte’s campaign in Italy, the pre- 
sYiii King of France, Louis XA'III., resided for 
some time at \hcenza, winch was then a pait of the 
Venetian territory. 

Tlie church of the Madonna di Monte Berico is 
situated on a lull, two miles fiom the town. A por¬ 
tico, one side of which is compose(’ ol ojieii arcades, 
affords a covered walk all the way Irom the town to 
the church. Another approach to the church is by 
a stair of IfH steps, from the top of which there is 
an agreeable view of the neighbouring country. 
The churcli was built in the end of the seventeenth 
century. It has a cupola, and produces an agreea¬ 
ble effect, particularly the interior, which resembles 
Sir Christopher Wren’s church of Saint Stephen 
Walbrook, the plan being square, and the croluiiuis 
disposed within so as to form a cross; but the or- 
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' and mouldings are complicated, and in the 

il|^^iierate style that pre\ailed in Italy in the end 
seventeenth and begumiiig of the eigliteentli 
century. The most esteemed woiks of architecture 
^ in Italy since the revival of the arts, are productions 
of the end of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

From Vicenza to Verona the soil is gravelly, and 
there are several embanked rivers which carry and 
deposit much gravel in their beds. 


Verona. 


Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige. 
Near the town, on the left of the rivei, there arc' 
lulls with villas, and cyjiresses* the usual ornament 
of the villas in this country. At a distance behind 
these lower lulls the more lofty mountains connect¬ 
ed with the Alps are seen. 

Vci oiia first came under the dominion of the Ro- 
QHins, soon after the arrival of Hannibal in Italy. 
It was very considerable amongst the towns of the 
ancient province of V enetia, in the beginning of the 
Roman empire. In the thirteenth ‘and fourteentli 
centuries, Verona was governed by its sovereign 
princes the Scaligers. In the beginning of the fif- 


• The cyprchs and Ihinit' pinea at Verona do not grow spoii- 
:eously, but aie planted ibr ornament. 

’liny mentions that the cypress was first introduced into 
Italy from 
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teenth century it came into the possession of the' 
Venetians, and was the second city in the dominicms 
of the republic. It is now included in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom belonging to the Emper¬ 
or of Austria. 

The neck of land formed by the Adige at Verona 
was fortified by a wall by the Emperor Gcdlienus in 
the third century, and by another wall built by 
Thcodoric in the beginning of the sixth ; the river 
flowing lound, and defending the other sides of the 
town. Afteiwards, other fortifications, including 
the rising ground on the left sulc of the river, were 
formed by Can Grande in and by Galeazzo 

Visconti in 1389- When cannon came into use in 
the end of the fourteenth centuiy, the old walls, with 
liattlenients and towers, were no longer a sufficient 
defence ; and recourse was had to fortifications made 
of walls twenty feet thick, with a broad terrace or 
mound of earth thrown up behind them, and with 
bastions formed of thick walls and filled with earth, 
or filled with vaulted places for cannon, called case¬ 
mates. 

Amongst the first bastions of this kind were those 
constructed at Verona for the Venetian republic, 
about 1530, by Micheli San Micheli. t And, ac- 


* Casemate, in Italian, Casa maita, signifies a building hol¬ 
low within. Maffei. Veron. ill. 

+ The architect Micheli San Micluli constructed likewise 
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to Maffei, SjHi Micheli was the first who 
pentagonal bastiom, of which all the faces are 
seeag^ flanked, and protected by the fire from the 
CT^rtain and adjacent bastions, 
i Other Italian authors state the fortifications of 

' V 

Ufbino to be the first that were made with penta¬ 
gonal bastions and oreillons ; and these fortifications 
were built by Batista Commandino, the i’aiher of 
rroderic Commandine, the mathematician. 

The bastions of Verona were blown up by the 
French, and are still in ruins. 

Two of the gates of Verona, the Porta Nova and 
Porta di Palio, by San Micheli, are admired for their 
architecture and solidity. Tliey have Done columns 
and rustic masonry. Each of these gates is in the 
curtain betw’een two bastions, and is intended to 


for the Venetian lepublic the fortificationb ol Candia, which 
was lake n by the Turks aftei a siege of twenty years, the fort 
of tjant Andrea del Lido at the entrance of the Laguna of Ve-^ 
nice, the fortress of Corfu, &c. He was born in HS4> and 
died in 1559. 

According to Maffei and Denina, the treatise by >rarclii, a 
military oflicer, published at Bologna in ISQg, contains seve¬ 
ral of the methods of fortification afterwards eni}>loyed by 
Vauban, ^ 

The military engineers, as well i$ the otlier artists of Italy 
in the sixteenth centurj, were esteemed and employed ui dif¬ 
ferent parts ef Europe. Henry VHI. had an Italian engineer, 
Gibplami di Trivigi, in his service at the siege of Boulogne.— 
Sefi TirabosCbi storia d. lett. It.,—Maffeu Veron. ill.,—and 
Vasari vita di San Micheh. 
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serve a cavalier coramanduig and protectiog the 
bastions. 

Amphitheatre. 

The amphitheatre is spacious, idthough not so 
large as the Flavian amphitheatre, Ihe Coliseum, at 
Rome. The building of the Verona amj)hitheatre 
has no great appearance on the outside, as there on¬ 
ly remains a small part of the high exterior vyall, 
and the rest of the fabric scarcely rises above the 
adjacent houses. The stone seats within have been 
renewed since the middle of the sixteenth century, 
so that the interior forms a vast hollow elliptical 
cone, the surface of which is composed of the rows 
of seats. The effect of this view is stiikiiig, when 
seen from one of the upjicr rows. The seats as they 
now are, are capable of containing 1^2,000 peisons. 
A poition of the seats is inclosed in a precinct of 
wood, for the use of a small theatre, in whicli plays 
are acted in summer by day-light. The mtenor of 
the Coliseum presents a very different view, the seats 
being entirely demolished, and the arches that sup¬ 
ported them covered with wild shrubs and herbage. 
The amphitheatre of Verona is built of large squared 
masses of marble, from Sant Ambrosio, nine milet 
from Verona on the Tyrol road. This stone has a 
slight tinge of red. The soffit stones of the arcades 
are eight or nine feet long. There are also bricks 
in some parts of the building which are still unin¬ 
jured, after having suffered the action of the wea 
ther for 17 OU years j these bricks are large and flat, 
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fe Ijdcks generally used by the Romans in 
„,. they are cighl||^u inches long, nine inches 
‘wdiHl, and t\Ao inches thick. 


s. *l'he long' axis oi^ the precinct, inclosed by the 
^, enter wall of ||jis amphitheatre, was English 
y feet. The height of the remains of tlie external 
wall, consisting of three tier of rusticated arcades, 
OG English feet; the fourth story of i octangular 
windows has fallen*down. 

The time when this ampliitheatre was built is nei¬ 
ther recorded in books nor inscriptions; Maffei 
conjectures, that il was after the building of tlie 
Roman amphitheatre, and in the reign of Domitian, 
Nerva, or tlie first years of Trajau. 

The practice of keeping gladiators, a set of men 
tr^ned to fight for the amusement of tlie public, 
vrtis peculiar to the Romans. In the Olympic games 
of the Greeks there were no exhibitions of that kind. 
The number of the gladiators amongst the Romans 
was very considerable ; many thousands are mention¬ 


ed as being on some occasions inlistcd into the army. 

In the last times of the republic, and under the 
first cmperois, the combats of gladiators with one 
another, and with wild beasts, at Rome, were exhi¬ 
bited 111 the circus, in tlie forum and in amplii" 
theatres constructed of timber. Vitruvius, who 
in the time of Augustus, and described the 
pK^erent edifices then in use, does not mention 
the amphitheatre, from which it is inferred, that 
there was no amphithcatic of stone at that time. 
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The fabric of the ancient theatres was borrowed 
by the Romans from the Greeks; but the am|^ 
theatre was a building of Roman invention, and 
constructed for the evliiljition of gladiators and wild 
beasts, spectacles ])eculi<ir to the Romans. 

The amphitheatre of Rome, called (^olisdum or 
C^sseinn, and lu Italian, Coliseo and Colosco, be¬ 
gun by Vespasian, and finished by Titus, ^^as the 
first amphitheatre built of stone, and is the largest 
Roiiidti edifice of stone that exists. After the mo¬ 
del of the ampliitheatre of Rome those of Capua 
rxiul Vtiona weie built. 

T[ie exteiioi pucinet of the amphitheatre of Ca¬ 
pua had alieady come to the giouiid in the time of 
Theodoiic, as Cassiodorus mentions, and the le- 
mains of tlie fahric are now inconsiderable. Of the 
amphitheatie of Home .md that of Verona the re¬ 
in uiis aie eoii'.ideiable at tins day. The seats, and 
the disposition of the stiiis leading to them, is best 
seen m the Verona amphitheatie. In that of Rome 
the scats have long been destroyed. 

Besides the three amphitlieatres aliove mentioned, 
the number of those constructed of masonry in other 
parts of the emjiire was small. There are some re¬ 
mains of fabrics, considered by authors to have been 
Roman amphitheatres,—at Syracuse and Catania; 
in Candia ; at Nisincs, ^ and Frejus; at Tarragona, 


* Thu wall ofthe ainplutheatrc at Ni'^mes, w1)lk iia 
fs entire, is 70 Englisli feet in height, and coii^'itt'' ol tno tier 
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in. The edifice at Pola, 
Maffei to have been an 
ti amphitheatre, as it has 

on one side. 

There was no amphitheatre of masonry at Con¬ 
stantinople, nor in the Roman provinces in .>'^ia 
and Africa. In these places the combats of glacfili- 
tors and wild beasts were exhibited in the hippo¬ 
drome or circus. 

Maffei has published six medals, stamped with 
representations of the amphitheatre, and he could 
find no others that were authentic ; three arc of 
Vespasian, one of Alexander Severus, and t^^o of 
Gordian; on the last is represt nted a combat be¬ 
tween an elephant and a bull in the amphitheatre. 

From the combats of wild beasts the anijihitheatre 
is called by Cassiodoius and other vvritcis, Theatrmn 
Venaticum. 

Besides the gladiatois who were trained to fight 
in public, individuals were condemned by the courts 
of justice to fight with men or with w ild beasts, and 
sometimes the condemned were bound and exposed 
to the wild beasts. In the times of persecution 


■ tJie seats only 



of arcadts of masonry, not rusticated, according to the dran- 
ings publirfied in the Antiquiics de la France par Clerih«eau, 
priiniere partie, ii Pan.'-, 177S. Maffei doubts vvlietlicr it was 
«if atBphitlieatre in the strict sense, with the seats all round. 

In the Antiquite Expliqu^ of Montfaucon, an engraving 
is given of an amphitheatre at Autun, and this engraving is 
the copy of a falsified view of that of Verona, ^^ftffcl, V. Ill. 
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mkdy Christians sufiered in ihis way in thfe amphi¬ 
theatre at Rome, which the Roman Catholics there- 
fore consider as a holy place, sanctiiiied^by the re^cs 
of martyrs. Capital punishments by burning. Whip, 
ping, came to be execnted in the Coliseum. 
Justinian abolished the exhibition of gladiators in 
the eastern empire, and in Italy also these fero¬ 
cious spectacles ceased entirely in the sixth centuryf 


In the street called the Corso, is an ancient gate 
of the city, consisting of a wall perforated by two 
atched gate-ways, one for the passengei’s entering,, 
the other for those going out, with an inscription 
which shows that this part of the wall was built by 
order of the Emperor Gallienus, who begun his 
reign in '261, Another ancient gate is in the Via 
de* Leoni. A dilapidated piece of antiquity, near 
the old castle, is called the arch of the Gavii. 'k, 

Of the palace budt by Theodoric no traces remain. 
An ancient seal of the city of Verona, is considered 
by Maffei to be a representation of this palace. 
Theodoric frequently visited Verona, although he 
held his chief residence at Ravenna. 

In the theatre of the Academia de’Eilarmonici, 
the representations were preparing which were to 
take place after Christmas, In a court adjoining 

% 


^ See Suetonius, Suidas, Lactantius. 
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are placed the ancient inscriptions 
teles collected and arranged under the 
of Mahei. These antiquities are kept 
|mder a lofty portico,, supported by Ionic columns, 
.which fonns one side of the court, and under a low 
portico, or colonnade, which, goes along the other 
three sides. Many of the inscriptions were found 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, and are described 
in MafiFei’s Verona Illustrata. An ancient Lace¬ 


demonian testamentary deed, engraved on marble, 
is,in this collection, after having been in Paris. 

" "The cathedral of Verona is a large old church. In 
this and some of the other churches sevo’al good pic¬ 
tures are to be seen. In the church of Saint George 
is the Martyrdom of Saint George, by Paul Veronese; 
an excellent picture, which was in Paris. In the 
church of San Bernardino is the Capella Pellegrini, 
a round chapel highly finished, with a cupola, the 
whole interior formed of polished marble of a dull 
white, and of that particular kind called bronzino 
marble, from the neighbourhood of Verona, most 
accurately joined, and skilfully carved. This pleas¬ 
ing piece of architecture is the work of the archi- 


* The term broazmo is. applied on account of the sound 
the marble gives when struck. A kind of marble in Tuscany 
is ca|lj^,,^arnpanino, and a porphyry is named by the Ger¬ 
mans Klingstein, for the same reason.' 


\ 

s. 
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tect San Micheli. Four of the eightco¬ 
lumns which decorate the chapel are Spiraliy. 

There are several mansions or paliwes which ate , 
of good architecture. The Bevilacqua palace in the 
Corso is by San Micheli; some of the columns are 
spirally fluted ; the front is incomplete. 

The buildings in Verona as well as in Mantua 
and Padua, are generally of brick plastered over* 
The fronts of churches, public buildings, and of the 
more magnificent of the houses of private individuals, 
are fared with marble, which is got in the country 
to the north of Verona and Vicenza. This stone 
is of a dull white, and is susceptible of a shining 
polish, but it is not polished when employed in the 
CAtcrior of buildings. The facing of brick build¬ 
ings with stone is much practised in Italy. Wlien this 
operation is done in the most solid way, the stone 
which forms the facing is built iii at the same time 
with the brick in the original construction of the 
wall; this is called Opera collegata nol muro. But 
frequently the briik fronts of churches are built 
rough, with lioles and pierres d’atteiite for receiv¬ 
ing the stone facing afterwards, wliich, if it is ap¬ 
plied, never unites firmly with the wall. A less 
solid manner of incrustation, called investitrioiie and 
incrostatione, is that in vNhich some of the stones 
only are built into the wall, and the rest are thin 
slabs applied to the walli and retained by the dove- 
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tai^^ of their edges, which fit into the grooves 
o||^i^'"irf:oaes that are built in. ^ 
i l^e tombs of three of the Scaligers, sovereign 
'princes of Verona, Can Grande, and two others, 

' covered with canopies composed of pointed arches 
and pinnacles, are situated on the outside of a small 
church in the town. Can Grande I. was lord of 
Verona, and conquered Brescia, Padua, and Friuli; 
he died in 1328. Mastino died in 1350. Cansig- 
norio Scaliger died in 1375. Another tomb, with¬ 
out inscription, is said to be the tomb of Mastino I. 
della Scala, who was elected captain-general of Ve¬ 
rona in 1261. 

For the sake of English travellers, the shewers of 
curiosities gave the name of Juliet’s tomb to a fabric 
tvhich has now disappeared, in consequence of the 
demolition of the adjacent building. 

in the Piazza de’ Signori are sculptures represent¬ 
ing celebrated men natives of Verona, Catullus, 
Cornelius Nepos, M. Vitruvius, Pliny the natu¬ 
ralist, Fracastoio, t and the Marquis Maffei. t 


* Architettura di Sebastian Serho Bolognese, 
f Fracastoro was born of a noble family of Verona in 148", 
and died in 1554. He was physician to the Council of Trent. 
He was a patron and eneourager of learning, and his resi¬ 
dence on the beautiful hill d'lncafii, near Verona, was the re¬ 


sort of-^en of letters. In his Latb poem de SiphiUthle, he 
descr&e^ the symptoms and ravages of that disease in a seri- ^ 
ous and elevated st) Ic. ^ 

+ Amongst the principal publications % the Marquis MaPf 

^ in . ^ ® 



MAFFEI.—J. C. SCALIGER.—ADlGE, Iff 

GiuHo Cesarc Bortlone, commwily'faioWd by tbe 
name of Julius Caesar Scaliger, was a native df Ve¬ 
rona or of Padua. He went to Agen, where he 
lived with an Italian bishop of that place, and assum¬ 
ed the name of Scaliger, under pretence of bein^ 
descended from the fannly of the Scaligers princes 
of Verona. He wrote concerning the origin of the 
Latin language,—a controversial treatise against 
Cardan, &c. and possessed great celebrity in his 
time, as did his son Joseph Scaliger. * 

The river Adige, which rises in the Tyrol, and 
has its course to the east of the Lake di Garda, runs 
through aud nearly surrounds the principal part of 
the town by its v\inding course. The Ponte del 
Castel Vecchio, a bridge of three arches built over 
this river in 1854, in the reign of Can Grande IL 
is remarkable for the extent of one of the aiches, 
which is 157 English feet in span, t This bn'dge 


JVi are,—the tragedy of Meropc, winch iiad great succc’ft>s, 
was traiLslated into Knglibh, and other languages, and was prai¬ 
sed by Volta.re, la the preface to Ins tragedy of the same 
name, which lie addiesscd to INFairei,—La Setenza Cavalle- 
resca, a treatise against duels,—the learned historical and 
antiquarian work, Veiona IJiustrata. Maffei obtained cele¬ 
brity during bis Jife, and was much esteemed by his felldw 
ciUzens of Verona, lie d^ied in 17^5, 'at the age of 80. 

* See Tiraboschi, stor. dell. lett. Ital.; and Mftft'ci, Verona 
I ll^ustr. 

! i* I4t2 Verona feet, each of which is about 13,*, English 
r.^ches, and is ^ of a Homan aichitectural palm. Maffei, Ve* 
;h)na lllust. parte quarta, p. 102- 
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■W'iTER WHEELS.—MONTE BOTCA. 





COIii^iO0ameB,te$ with the castle; it is narrow, and was 
of the old fortifications, and is not used for the 
pasiage of the public road. There are three other 
bridges o\er the Adige at Verona.—Of the rivers 
of Lombardy, the Adige, called by the German 
Tirolese, Etsch, is next in size to the Po. 

On the river are seen some wheels that lift water 
for watering the gardens. I'he rim of the wheal is 
hollow and divided into compartments. Each com- 
partiaent plunges in the viatcr of the liver, is fil¬ 
led when at the bottom of the circumference, and 
empties itself into a trough when it comes to the 
upper part. 

Monte Bolca, situated about filtccn miles from 
Verona, on the confines between the A eronese ter¬ 
ritory and the Vicentine, is famous amongst na¬ 
turalists fur the remains of fish which are there found 
imbedded between the layers of a whitish shale, 
as between the leaves of a book. The fish are of 
many different sjiecies, aasd arc drawn and describ¬ 
ed in the publications of various naturalists, accord¬ 
ing to whose judgment the fish differ in kind from 
those now got in the Mediterranean ; as the natu¬ 
ralists also find, that most other i eniains of animal 
bodies in a fossil state in Europe differ from the 
animals at this day inhabiting tlie adjacent land mid 
wateiv and most commonly rfesemble the animria of 
^ walmer climate. Count Giambatista Gazzola, the? 
proprietor of Monte Bolca, has a 'Tery large colled 
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tion of these fish at his house in Ver^,, Amongst 
other objects in the collection, I remarked a kind 
of crab without large claws, from Monte Bolca, like 
the white sea cray-fish, called at Venice Gamraara; 
and the grinding-teeth and bones of elephants from 
Roraagnano, near Verona, similar to the remains 
of elephants found in Britain, and in many other 
parts of' Europe. Another extensive collection of 
the fish of Monte Bolca was disposed of by Count 
Gazzola to the French government, who placed it 
in the museum of the Jardm des Flantes at Par^, 
where it is now to be seen. 

Near Verona, a small district, called the Tredici 
Commune, is inhabited by Germans, who retain 
their native language. Their dialect resembles the 
German, spoken in the bishoprick of Trent , and 
towards Trent and Feltre, amongst the hills, is a 
similar colony of Germans, called the Setbe 
mune. The origin of these German colonies,, at 
the foot of the southern declivity of the Alps, is not 
precisely ascertained. ‘ Mallei is inclined to as¬ 
cribe their oiigin to the remains of the Cimbri, who 
were conquered by Marius, in a great battle near 
Verona ; but this is not supported by any proljable 
evidence. 

, From Verona, the Lake di Garda, anciently call- 
«( 

4 V V 

■" |i w - ■ ■- ■ ' . . . 

* See A delung’s Mithndatesj and Maffei Vor. IP- 
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Bntacus, may be visited; the road from 
) Brescia passes near its southein extre- 
.’lie Lake di Garda is one of the three larg - 
est lakes on the southern declivity of the Alps. 

' At Pesehiera, where the Mincio issues from the 
lake, Attila, in 4-52, a year before liis deatJi, and 
after ha\ing conquered the country, al'tcrwards call¬ 
ed Lombardy, received the ambassadors of Valen- 
tinian III., emperor of the west, and agreed to with¬ 
draw from Italy, on receiving in marriage Honoria, 

P 

til® sister of Valentiniau, and a large sum of money. 
Saint Leo, bishop^ of Rome, nas one of the am¬ 
bassadors. 'ITiis event is the subject of Algardi’s 
sculpture in relief m vSaiiit Peter’s, and ot one of 
Raphael’s pictures in the rooms of the \’^dticdn. In 
Loth of these celebrated compositions, Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul are represented in the air driving 
l^k Attila. t 

-Kear this is the village of Bandes, which Maffei 
has shewn to be Andes, the birth place of.Virgil. 
It is situated on the blow of the Veronese hills, and 
commands a view of the plain of Mantua. 



• llic bifehop of Rome had not begun to asbumc exclusive¬ 
ly the title of Pope till about the year 500, in the dtnd of 
Theodoric, and one of the Popes was elected by that 
Gi||bon. 

f Fasari, a painter, and little acquainted with history, er^. 
roncously describes this event as having happened at Monte^ 
diario, near Rome. See ya&ari vita di Raffeelle. , 
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In the mountainous part of the V«ra»i6se territo¬ 
ry, there grow Scotch fir, silver fir, and larix. Ma¬ 
ny woods of different kinds in the Veronese were 
destroyed a hundred years ago, by neglect, and by 
attempting to cultivate ground which was better 
suited for wood. * 

On one of the mountains is a cavity sheltered 
from the rays of the sun, in which the snow remains 
during the whole year ; and when the ice-houses in 
Verona happen to be exhausted in summer, a sup¬ 
ply is obtained from this natural ice-house. 

Indian corn is cultivated in considerable quantity 
near Veiona, where it w^as introduced about isiOO 
years ago. t 

It is called Formcntone at A^erona, Melgone at 
Milan, Grauone in Piemont, Gran turco in Tus¬ 
cany, Maiz by the native inhabitants of .South Ame¬ 
rica, and Zea Maiz by Linna.*us. 

It is a native of the warm climates of America, 
and IS the grain pi mcipally cultivated on the Mis¬ 
sissippi; where wheat is frequently injured by the 
great heat. 

It is cultivated in Carniola, Styria, and in small 
quantities as fai north as Prague, which is neiyr the 
latitude of 50°; and neatly in the same latitude 
are the most northerly vineyards in Bohemia, t—It 

i 

y 

4 

• MaSfei Vcr. Ill. t Maffei Vcr. III. 

J wine of a good quality was made near Aussig in Bohe- 
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gi'Vfs ft great produce, but exhausts the ground, and 
re^res more manure than wheat; it also has the 
disadvantage of being difficult to keep. It is es¬ 
teemed much less nourishing than wheat. It is 
brought to market at a cheap rate, and is the food 
of the poorer classes in the north of Italy, Carniola, 
and other climates fitted for its culture. / 

Tile bread, which is sojaetimes made of the lOCftU- 
has a yellow colour, and is unpleasant to the taste, 
heavy, and not capable of being well raised. 

Indian corn is more frequently used in the form 
of polenta, which is a mass of pa'^te or hasty-pud- 
ding, made by boiling the meal with water. 

The stalks of Indian corn are kept in stacks, and 
seiwe as food for cattle. 

The sheath, called foglia, which envelopes the 
ear, is generally used in Italy to stuff mattrasses, 
and is well suited for that purpose. The beds most 
common, and usually met with in the inns in Italy, 
consist of two tressels of wood or iron, on which 
boards or reeds are laid ; on these a thick mattrass 
of foglia, and over it the bed, without bed-posts or 
curtains. 

Peaches, apples, pears, melons, strawberries, and 


mia, in the latitude .31”; but feome severe winters kil^l the 
lout the year 1787 See Keysler’s Travels; and Gar- 
Istone's Travels. * 1 . 
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otlier fruits, are abundantly cultivatel'^ia the terri¬ 
tory erf” Verona, and are of excellent quality. 

The wine of the Veronese, which is most com¬ 
monly used, is sweet, not beinj? completely fer¬ 
mented. 

Olives are a good deal cultivated; and the oil 
that is made from the pulp alone, is esteemed nearly 
as good as the oil of Lucca and the south of Italy. 
That which is made by bruising the kernels along 
with the pulp is less agreeable to the taste, and 
sells at an inferior price. The olive trees, near Ve¬ 
rona, were destroyed by the frost m 1710 ; it was 
found necessary to root them out, and jilant young 
trees, so that the produce of olive oil was still defi- 
cient^wenty years after the accident. ' In similar 
cases, it is often found more advantageous to cut the 
old olive tice over by the roots, which then send 
forth a new stem, t 

Proceeding from Verona to Mantua, we observe 
many white mulberry trees, called nioiari, and in 
Tuscany, gelsi and mori, a good deal of silk being 
produced ne^r Verona. Maftei, who wrote about a 
hundred years ago, complains that the silk was ex¬ 
ported from the territory of V erona to Leips#^ and 
Vienna in thread, instead of being dye d and manu¬ 
factured, and thereby affording employment to the 

iului^tants. The fields are separated by diy ditch- 

« 


MafTei Ver 111, 


'I' Vij^'J. GcOi^ 
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es." On approaching Mantua, there are clear run¬ 
ning streams in the ditches by the road. The road 
IS well made of water-worn gravel. 

Mantua, 

]\fantua is situated in a lake, with reedy shores, 
suriounded by a flat country, and without the beauty 
of a mountain lake. The town is fortified; it has 
four communications with the land by bridges and 
causeways; and, from the situation, is considered to 
be capable of holding out long against an enemy. 

The church of Saint Andrew is spacious, with 
Corinthian pilasters, ornamented with grotesque fo¬ 
liage, in the style of the Mille cinque cento, the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In this church is a bronze bust of the 
early painter Andrea Mantegna, who was born at 
Padua, and died in 1517. was contemporary 
with Leonardo da Vinci, and had for pupil Correg¬ 
gio. This bust was taken to Paris by the French, 
and is now restored to its former place. 

The cathedral lias a flat ceding and Corinthian 
columns for its internal decoration. 

At the scuola delle belle arti there is a theatre 
ornamented in a heavy style. 

The Palazzo del T, so called from the form of 
a building that once stood in the vicinity, is of 

k ^k plastered over; some of the ornamental parts, 
e of stone. It consists of a ground floor only, and, 



PAINTINGS IN FRESCO BY J^JLIO ROMANO, 

was built by Frederic Gonzaga, Marquis of Man¬ 
tua, who employed Julio Romano in the decorations. 
The ceiling and walls of the saloon, and adjacent 
suit of rooms, are painted in fresco by that artist. 
There are many beautiful figures in these pictures. 
The figures on the ceiling are painted in their just 
perspective, that is, as figures seen from a low point 
of view. This strict attention to the point of view 
is remarkable also in the ceiling pictures of Paul 
Veronese, and in the architectural part of the fresco 
paintings of Raphael in the loggie of the Vatican. 
The singular subject, which composes the decora¬ 
tion of one of the rooms in the palazzo del T, shews 
the exuberance of the artistes fancy. It is a repre¬ 
sentation of Jupiter fulminating the Titans. On 
the walls of the room are the gigantic Titans, crush¬ 
ed by the full of the rocks they had piled up, in or¬ 
der to scale the habitation of the gods. 'Tlie thun¬ 
derbolts which destroy the giants and their works 
are seen to issue from the hand of Jove, who is re¬ 
presented in the centre of the ceiling. 

The house which Julio Romano * inhabited is in 


• Julio Pipi, usually callcdJuliu Romano, was the favour¬ 
ite pupil of Rapliaul, und completed the pictures in the stanzo 
ol the Vatican, which were left unfinished at Raphael’s deatli. 
Julio was patronized by Clement Vll., and afterwards by 
Frederic II, Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, who brought him to 
lesiJe at Ma||ua. Julio, as Benvenuto Cellini relates, gave 
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one of the principal streets ; it is a moderate sized 
house* with architectural ornaments. In the same 
street is a larpie house, witli huge statues in form of 
termini, in a fantastic and uncommon style. The* 
streets of Mantua are of a convenient breadth, in 
stiaight lines, and vverc laid out by Julio Romano, 
who was employed by the Marquis to beautify and 
improve the town. 

In the church of the Madonna delle Grazie, some 
miles from Mantua,% monument was erected under 
the direction of Julio Romano, in memory of Ral- 
thassar Castiglione. 

Between Mantua and Modena, we cross the Po 
by a ferry-boat, whicli swings on a rope aStoched to 
four or five small boats, the uppermost of which is 
moored in the middle of the river, and up the 
stream. By means of the helm the boat is placed 
diagonally in the river, and the stream acting on the 
upper side of the boat puts it over. The whole is 
similar to the swinging boat on the Elbe at Pilnitz 
near Dresden. The country is flat and well cultivat¬ 
ed. Vines are trained on a kind of maple. Wheat is 
sown under the trees, which are thirty or forty feet 
asunder. 


igljHice to the Pope, by his lascivious drawings engraved by 
Marc Antonio Jlaimondi, for a book of Pieti o Arctiro, Julio 


died at Mantua in 15U). 

* Vasari Vita di Julio liomano. 
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The part of the dutchy of Modena t^iat we pass 
through on this road is a plain and fertile country; 
but the mountainous part to the west, amongst the 
Apennines, is poor; and chestnuts form a principal 
part of the food of the inhabitants, as in other parts 
of the Apennines. 

Modena. 

In the sixteenth century, the dominions of the 
family of Este, the parent of the house of Bruns¬ 
wick, included Eerrara, as well as Modena. Their 
sovereign authority in these cities began in BJ49. 
Eerrara was the chief residence ; and the dukes of 
Eerraia ^re distinguished for their encouragement 
of men of genius. The two greatest poets in the re¬ 
fined period of the Italian language, Tasso and Ari¬ 
osto, lived at their court. 

Ill 1597* Clement VIII. yVIdobiandini took pos¬ 
session of Ferrara, with .'iOOOhoise and ‘JU,OGt foot; 
the most numerous ai my that has ever appeared under 
the banners of the popes. After this, the dominions 
ol’ the fiimily of Este were reduced to the dutchy of 
Modena. 

The duke of Modena, now reigning, is son of the 
Archduke Eerdiiuuid of Austria, who iiidiTied the 
princess of Este, heiress of Modena and Carrara, in 
1771 , and died in 1807, and for the repose ot this 
Archduke they w'ewi celebrating a solemn anniver¬ 
sary mass at the time 1 was in Modena. In the 
i'duke’s palace at Modena, a large building begun 
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by Duke Francis I, in the seventeenth century, 
there are many good pictures. 'Die Inamorata of 
Titian, Venus and Mars by Gucrcino, both of them 
returned fiom Paris; as is Julio Romano’s drawing 
of the has reliefs on Trajan’s column. 

The collection of pictures in the palace was for¬ 
merly more numerous and valuable. Augustus III., 
king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, bought 100 
of the best pictures of the duke of Modena’s collec¬ 
tion for L. 50,000 sterling. These pictures, amongst 
which is the Holy Family of Corregio called the 
Night, the Magdalen of Corregio, &c. are now in 
the gallery at Dresden. 

The duke’s library, called the Biblioteca Estense, 
was formed of the ducal library brought from Fer¬ 
rara, to which great additions have been made. 
The learned historian and antiquary Muraton ^ was 
superintendent of this library in I 7 OO, and ano- 


• !\Iuiaton was born at Vignola, in the dutchy of Modena, 
in lb' 72 , and lived to the age of 78 He was an ecclesiastic, 
and held the benehce of prior of Santa Maria di I’omposa. I le 
elucidated the history of Italyin tlic middle ages bj his writings, 
whicliare voluminous His principal works are,—llerum Italica- 
rumSenptores, ab anno 500ad 1500, in 27 folio volumes.—An- 
tiquiiates Itahca: .Medii aevi, biveDi''Seitationes de Monbuslta- 
hci Populi, ab inclinationc Homani Imperii usque ad annum 
1500, 6 vol. folio.—Novus Thesaurus veteium Inscriptionum 
in Praecipuis earundum Collectionibai baclenus Prseterniissa- 
rum, 6 vol. folio.—Annali dTtalla dal Principio dell era trol- 
gaie fino all anno 1500, 12 vol. quarto, &c. 
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ther eminent Italian author, Tirahoschi, * iield that 
place in 1780. 

The tower of the cathedral, and the sculpture of 
the pulpit, were the work of Arrigo da Cam^none 
in as appears from the inscription. The ca¬ 

thedral is in the round-arched style. 

In the piazza della cathedrale is an inscription in 
honour (’f the celebrated historian Guicciardini, a 
memorial of his liaving widened and embellished the 
Streets whilst he was governor of Modena, t 


* Tirabohch', author of the Storia della Letteratura Ita- 
liaiia, wab a Jt &uit till the suppression of that order. He was 
afterwards professor of rhetoric in the collcjie of Brera at 
Milan, and lastly librarian to the Duke of Modena. He was 
born at Bergamo m 1731, and died at the age of 62 . 

•f Frances! o Guicciardini was boin at Florence, and died 
in l.'j'lO at the age of 58. lie was appointed by Leo X. go* 
vflinor of Modena, which was at that time under the dominion 
of the Pope, and was afteiHaids governor of Bologaa. Fie 
retired from the Papal court after the death of Clement MI. 
In lus villa of Aicietii, near Florence, he wrote his Histoiy 
of Italy, from IFpi to 1534', one of the most esteemed histo* 
ncal woiks ID the Italian language, although the style is ra- 
thei diffuse. In the first editions, the passages which were 
thouglit injurious to the Popes aie left out, and one particu¬ 
larly in Book IV. concerning the origin of their temporal 
power. 

Ludovico Gincciardmi, a nephew of Francesco, lived at 
Antwerp, and published a description of the Low Countries, 
and a History ol the Events in Flanderb, from 1529 to LSbO. 
See Tiraboschi St. d. Ittt. It 
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Tassoni, author of the burlesque poem, the Stfcfrhia 
Rapita, was a native of Modena. * 

The plain in which Modena is situated is com¬ 
posed of alluvial matter deposited by rivers. Well#' 
are dug to the depth of about sixty-three feet, till 
the workmen come to a bed of sand, into which they 
bore five feet, and a spring of water issues imme¬ 
diately, and keeps the well always supplied with 
good water. 

In some parts of Kngland also the disposition 
and nature of the alluvial strata admit of this mode 
of getting water by boring. 

In sinking the wells at Modena, they first pass 
through fourteen feet of rubbish of old buildings ;— 
then vegetable mould ;—peat earth, with remains of 
plants, hazel nuts and other seeds; this earth is 
in layers, some of which are of a black, others of a 
lighter colour.—At twenty-eight feet, the workmen 
come to a bed of clay eleven feet thick, in passing 
through which there is no water to incommode 
them; it ends at the depth of thirty-nine feet,— 
and then there is a bed of peat earth, composed of 
decayed vegetables.—Then another bed of clay, 
which terminates at the depth of fifty-two feet.— 
Decayed vegetables again,—and a third bed of clay, 
rather thinner than the others.—Decayed vegeta¬ 
bles,—^and, lastly, the bed of sand and gravel, con- 


Tassoni died in 1635, at the age of 70. 
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tainfog remains of sea-shells, and through this the 
perforation is made by which the water rises. * 

The country between Modena and Bologna is a 
‘Isultivated plain. At this season, the of De¬ 
cember, it was seen unfavourably, the snow falling 
and lying some inches thick. But returning again 
in April, we saw a country highly cultivated, in¬ 
closed with hedges, and interspersed with many 
houses, some of them of considerable size, occupied 
by farmers or proprietors. The farm-houses in 
Italy are large, a part of the fabric being employed 
as a granary. The grain is threshed immediately 
after reaping, and there are no stacks of unthreshed 
corn near the fann-houses, but only a few small 
stacks of straw. In April the hills thirty miles oft' 
to the west were still seen covered with snow. 
Many of the hedges are of Khamnus paliurus, a 
thorny plant which scarcely endures the cold of the 
climate of London. 


Bologna* 

Bologna is* the mater studiorum, the principal 
place ot study in the Pope’s territory. In the scho¬ 
lastic times, that is, in the end of the twelfth, and 
in the thirteenth century, when vast numbers of 
students flocked to the schools to learn systems 


* Baccliini de Fontium Mutincnsium Scaturigine, publish¬ 
ed about 1700. 
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which are now seen to be nugatory and useless, 
Bologna \\as the most celebrated university in 
Italy. ‘ Afterwards, in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, when the objects of study had b&i 
come more similar to those of the present day, se¬ 
veral men of eminence taught at Bologna. Amongst 
the professors who at that period attained eminence 
are the following; 

Bereugario da Carpi, professor of surgery in 
1510, was one of the lirst who introduced the ex¬ 
ternal application of mercury. 

Aldrovandi lectured on uncompounded medicines. 
By his advice the botanic garden was instituted in 
I 5 C 7 . He left his collection of objects of natural 
history and his library to the Senate of Bologna, 
who transferred them to the Institute. He was 
versed in different sciences. His Treatise on qua¬ 
drupeds, birds, fishes, insects, &c. is in thirteen 
folio volumes. He was born at Bologna in 1522, 
and died at the age of eighty-five. 

Caspar Taliacozzi, named from Tagliacozzo, a 
town in the kingdom of Naples, a nath^e of Bologna, 
and professor of surgei 7 and anatomy in that uni¬ 
versity in 1580, author of the book, De Curtorum 
Chirurgia per Insitionem sen dc Narium et Au- 
rium defectu per Insitionem arte hactenus ignoto 


* Tirabosclii, Stor, d. Jett. It. t. 4. p. i3. 
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sarciendo, is the learned Tallacotius v\hose ait is 
celebrated in Hiidibras. 

, Cavalieri, a native of Milan, was professor of 
mathematics at Bologna, Galileo considered him 
to be one of the first mathematicians of his time. 
His book, Geometria indivisibilibus continuorum 
nova quadam ratione promota, published in 1035, 
is one of the first works containing the remote prin¬ 
ciples of the differential and integral calculus. It 
appears from his book, entitled Ruota planetaria, 
that he was not free from the belief in judicial astro¬ 
logy. He died in l64-7» at the age of forty-nine. 

Grimaldi, a Jesuit, was professor at the .Jesuits* 
college in Bologna. His names of the spots on the 
moon are usually adopted by astronomers. He 
wrote on the refraction of light, and died in lC63. 

Riccioli, a Jesuit and professoi in the college of 
that order at Bologna, died in 1671. His Almagest 
is a collection of all that was known in astronomy 
in his time. In his Astronoinia nova, he tried to 
combat the system of Copernicus, with a view to 
support the censures of the inquisition against Ga¬ 
lileo. 

The Institute of Bologna was established by 
Count Marsigli in I 7 IO. * According to its origi- 


* Count Mar&igli was of a noble family of Bologna, and 
served m tlic army of the Emperor, which senico he was 
obliged to quit, being unfortunately an officei, tliough not 
hxbt iq command, in Brtsach, when that place suirendered, 
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nal foundation it consisted of an academy of sciences, 
like the Academy of Sciences of Paris, various pro¬ 
fessorships, a cabinet of natural histoiyv a printis|^ 
establishment. 

The university and institute occupy a handsome 
and commodious edifice, in which are contained a 
collection of objects for the study of natural history, 
a collection of philosophical instruments, a library, 
a collection of antiquities, an observatory. The ob¬ 
servatory is furnished with a transit instrument and 
a circle, both made by Reichenbach the Bavarian 
artist, and a ten feet reflecting telescope, after the 
manner of Herschel, by Amici of Modena. 

In the collection of antiquities I remarked some 
ancient Roman lead pipes for conveying water. Tlie 
pipe is fixed between two stones, each of wliich has 
a semi-cyliudrical cavity embracing one half of the 
pipe; the other stone fits on the remaining half. 
Some of these pipes have a section that is not cir- 


aftcr a ri'sistance which was considered too shoit bv the Au¬ 
strian Government. Hfe afterwards received marks of atten¬ 
tion and encouragement from Louis XIV. The Institute of 
Bologna was established by him in ITlOt as above mentioned. 
He published a description of the Danube, with thy antiqui¬ 
ties and natural productions, from Kalemberg, in Austiia. to 
^ confluence ol the river Jantra, m Bulgaiia, in six volumes 
" folio.—An Account of the Forces of the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment, and other works. He died in J730, at the age of T'J. 
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cular, but pear shaped. * Lead pipes were some¬ 
times used by the Romans to convey water across a 
^valley, the pipe following the curvature of the val- 
lley. This is supposed to have been put in practice 
by the Roman artists who constructed the aqueduct 
at Lyons, as the aqueduct of masonry goes no far¬ 
ther than the brow of the hill above the valley. 

In tiie same collection is a statue of Pope Boni¬ 
facio, composed of embossed plates of brass, and 
made about the year 1300. 

The abbate Mesofanti, librarian, and one of the 
professors of the university, is celebrated for his ac¬ 
quaintance with a great number of laiigujages, many 
of which he speaks fluently. 

In the portico of the university is a tablet in me¬ 
mory of Galvani, the natural philosopher, and cele¬ 
brated as the flrst who observed the phenomena of 
galvanism, which Volta afterwards explained, and 
shewed to belong to electricity. 

Another tablet is in memory of Laura Bassi, do- 
toressa di fisica, lady who was professor of natural 
philovsophy in the university of Bologna. She died 
in '77b, and in Saint Cathciine’s church is her 
tomb, erected by her husband, who was a professor, 
and by her sons, t 


* A figure of ancieut pipes ot tins kind, found near the 
PantheeJn, is published in the tieatise of the Jesuit Donatus 
de Urbe Roma, in Gr«evii thes. antiq. Hons. Tom. Jil. p. 76o. 
j- Authors have rcKorded the names of other laches distin- 
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The botanic garden is furnished with hot-houses, 
and near it is the giardino economico, a garden 
for the purpose of giving instructions in agricul-, 
ture, on which subject a course of lectures is deliver-' 
ed. 

In the collection of models of agricultural instru¬ 
ments kept in this garden, I observed an instrument 


guhbed for learnbg m Bologna at an earlier period. Novella, 
the daughter of a professor of canon law, about 1S.50, used 
to read the public lectures for her father; and that the atten¬ 
tion of the students might not be drawn off from the lecture 
to the teacher, the face of this learned and beautiful profes¬ 
sor was concealed by a skreen, as Cristina da Pisano, also 
of a Bolognese family, curiously relates ra the Tresor do la 
Cite dcs Dames: 

“ Pareilleraent 5 parlor de plus nouveaux terns sans querre 
les anciennes histones, Jean Andry solempnel legiste a Bou¬ 
logne la grossc, n'amic soixante ans, n’etoit pas d’opiuion 
que mal fust que femmes fussent lettrees. Quand u sa belle 
«t bonne fille, que il tant ama, qui ot nora nouvelle, fist 
appendre lettres, et si avant la loix, que quand il estoit occu- 
pc d’aucune essolnc, pourquoy il ne puvoit vacquer u lire les 
Ujons a ses escholiers, il envoyat Nouvelle sa hllc lire en 
son lieu aux escholes en chaycre, Et afin que la beaute 
dhcclle Ti’empechast la pensee des ovans, elle avuit un petit 
courtmc devant d’elle. Et par cette maniere suppleoit et 
a^£goit aucuncb fois les occupations de son perc, Jloquel Paima 
tant que pour niettre le nom d’cUe en incmoiie fist un nc- 
lifl. lecture d’un livres des loix, qu’il nomnia du nom de sa 
fille la Nouvelle.’’ \Volflus dt Mulier. Erud. and Tirabo'^chi. 
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for threshing wheat used near Bologna j it consists 
of a thick piece of wood in the shape of an isosceles 
triangle about five feet high. Along the base of the 
triangle is a row of short iron teeth, like the teeth 
of a comb. The interval between the teeth is so 
small as not to admit the passage of a grain of wheat. 
The ears of corn are placed upon a fiooi*, and the 
teeth of the instrument are drawn over them. The 
machine is drawn by a couple of horses or oxen. 

The waggon used at Bologna and in the neigh¬ 
bouring country is a four-wheeled waggon of a pe¬ 
culiar form, drawn by oxen. These draught oxen 
are of a grey colour, like those in Tuscany, at Rome, 
and at Vienna. 

The Bolognese school of painting is called the 
school of the Caracci Scuola Caraccesca, from its 
founders, Ludovico Caracci and his two cousins, 
Hanibal and Augustine. 

The celebrated fresco paintings in the Famese 
palace at Rome were executed in eight years by 
Hanibal Caracci, and the general plan of the pic¬ 
tures was furnished by Augustine Caracci, a man of 
erudition. The distinguished pupils of the Caracci 
were Guido Reni,—Domenichino, whose beautiful 
fresco paintings adorn several churches in Rome, and 
whose communion of Saint Jerome, now in the Va¬ 
tican, is considered to be second only to Raphaels 
Transfiguration,—Lanfrancoj-^ercino,—M icbael 
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Atigelo da Caravaggio,—Carlo Cignani, a pupil of 
tkis school after the death of the Caracci. * 

f 

The greatest painters, since the revival of the , 
arts, were the painters who lived about the 1500, 
in Rome, l^orence, Parma, and Venice. They 
sur])assed their predecessors, and produced works of 
such excellence, that all who have come after are 
ranked as their imitators; t and of these their suc¬ 
cessors, the most eminent are the painters of the 
school of the Caracci, and of the school of Rubens, 
who was contemporary with Guido. 

At the academy for painting, called the Scuola 


* Ludovico Caracci was born at BoJo^na in 

15Jo, and died 1619. 
HanibaJ Caracci, - born in 1760, 1609. 

Guido Reni, - - 1575, - Wyj. 

DomeDicoZampieri,calle(lDoinenichiDo,l58], - 1611. 

l^franco, - . - 1581, • 164'7. 

Gianfrancesco Barbiere, called Guerci- 
no, from bis squinting, - 1590, - 166(), 

Micliel Angelo da Caravaggio, - 1569, - IbOy. 

Carlo Cignani, - - 1628, - 1719. 

Two ladies of some eminence as painters flourished at Bo¬ 
logna, Lavinia Fontana, pupil of her father, Prosper Fontana, 
and Elizabeth Siraoo, in 1663, pupil of Guido. Vasari gives 
an account of Propertia dc Rossi, a Bolognese lady, who 
sculptured statues and bas reliefs, and engraved copperplates 
in 1520, and succeeded, as he says, in every thing except in 
gaining the afFectioni|l&f the man she loved, 
f Winkelmann, Hist, de I’Art. 
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delle belle arti, there is a collection containing many 
pictures of ei^iinent masters. Amongst these are the 
Patron Saints of Bologna, by Guido ; the Mysteries 
of the Rosary, by Domenichino; the Martyrdom of 
Saint Catherine, by the same.' The two celebrated 
pictures last mentioned are here, after their return 
from Paris, as is also the Saint Cecilia of Raphael. 
There are several fine pictures by Guido and the 
Caracci; also many pictures by old masters, who 
lived at the time of the revival of painting in Italy, 
painted on a gilded ground, in campo d’oro, in the 
manner then prevalent in Greece, and at Constan¬ 
tinople. Of this style is the Virgin and Child, 
with the painter's name and year, Vi tabs de Bo- 
nonia, 1420. There are always some individuals 
who possess a talent for drawing, but in the 7th, 
8 th, 9th, lOth, 11th, and I2th centuiies, the state 
of society in Italy was such, that no one had leisure, 
encouragement, or good teachers to impiove these 
talents, so as to become an able painter or sculptor. 
According to Vasari, the paintings executed in Ita¬ 
ly during the above-mentioned period were by 
Greeks ; but Tiraboschi, who shews Vasari’s inaccu¬ 
racies with respect to the history of the middle ages, 
maintains that there were also some Italian painters. 
Vasari, excessively partial to his countrymen, the 
Tuscan artists, relates that Cimabue, a native of 
Florence, horn in 1210, was the first Italian painter 
after the Greeks of tlie middle age. Several wri- 
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ters, however, have shewn that tlicre were Italian 
painters, in different towns of Italy, before the 
time of Cimabue. This is proved with respect to 
Bologna, in the treatise entitled la Felsiiia * Pittrice, 

There are also several private collections of pic¬ 
tures to be seen in the great houses or palaces in 
Bologna. In the Piazza del Gigante is a statue of 
Neptune, by the cefebrated sculptor Giovanni Bo¬ 
logna. t 

On Christmas day I was present at the celebra¬ 
tion of mass in the cathedral, at which the cardinal, 
governor of Bologna, and another cardinal attended. 
The cathedral is of modern architecture. 

The church of Saint Petronius is of brick, and in 
the pointed-arched Gothic style. It was begun in the 
year 1390. The front is rough, and waits for an or¬ 
namented coat, as is the case with many of the firouts 

i 

of the churches in Italy. Tlie columns in the interior 
of the church are of brick and whitened over. On 
the pavement within the church is the meridian line, 
traced in 1656 by Cassini, t and renewed in 1776. 


* Felsina is «i ancient name of Bologna, 
f Giovanni Ijologna, anativeofDquay in Flanders, flourish¬ 
ed in the sixteenth century. His sculptures, which aie most- 
Jy at' Florence, shew him to have been one of the best statu- 

f 98 since the revival of the arts. 

J Gfandomenico Cassini was born at Perinaldo, in the 
county of Nice, in I6i25, and died in 1712, at the age of s7. 
He studied with the Jesuits at Genoa, and was professor of 
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The length of the line, from the point perpendicu¬ 
larly under the aperture in the roof that admits the 
ray, to the point shone upon at the winter solstice, 
is one six hundredth thousand part of the circum¬ 
ference of the earth; that is, 1 ,- of a degree, or 
about 219 English feet. The Italian hour, that hap¬ 
pens at mid-day, is marked all along by the side of 
the line. In the church are two clocks, the one 
marking the Italian hours, and the other the hore 
ultramontane, the hours used in the rest of Europe. 


astronomy at Bologna at the age of twenty-five. He con« 
structed a new meudian in the chinch of Saint Petronius in 
place of the old one, which was the w 01 k of Egnazio Dante, 
and made obsei vations with it for the pui'pose of con ecting the 
theory of the eiirth’s real, and the sun’s apparent motion. He 
observed the shadows of the satellites on the body of the 
planet Jupiter, and was able to calculate the period of the ro¬ 
tation of that planet on its axis; he was the first who pub¬ 
lished an ephemeris of the motions of Jupiter in 1668. At 
the end of 16 C 8 , he was called to France l)y Louis XIV., at the 
instance of Colbert. Clement IX. granted him leave of idi- 
scnce for a few years, but Cassini mairicd a French lady, and 
settled peimanently in France. Huygens discovered one of 
the satellites of Saturn, and Cassini afterwaril$ discovered four 

ji' 

others. Cassini observed the zodiacal light, and shewed it to 
be the atmosphere of the sun, Tlie telescopes he used were 
made by Campani, an aitist who resided in Rome. IMaraldi 
the astronomer was Cassini's nephew. The descendants of 
Cassini, for thiee generations, were astionomers at the Royal 
Observatory of Pans, and his descendant, in the fourth or fifth 
degree, is distinguushed in that city as a botanist. 
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Th^.l^ian hours are reckoned from the end of 
the twilight, half an hour after sunset, which is the 
beginning of the first hour, and are counted on to 
half an hour after the following sunset, which mo¬ 
ment is the end of the twenty-fourth hour. The 
end of the twenty-fourth hour is called k venti qua- 
tro horCy and Vwcc Maria della .sera ; one hour af¬ 
ter that is um hora di nottCy and so forth. The 
Italian hours are now almost entirely out of use in 
Venice, Milan, and other parts of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom and in Tuscany, in all which 
places the mode of counting hours common in the 
rest of Europe is employed. But at Rome particu¬ 
larly, and in oilier parts of the Pope’s territory, the 
Italian hours are generally used, and these hours 
are marked by the public clocks, * 


* This mode of counting hours prevailed also in Bohemia 
and other parts Europe. There is to this day a public 
clock of a peculiar kind at Prague, which marks the Italian 
hours, also at Deutsch Brod there is a public clock that strikes 
the Italian hours, and a similar duck, but not in use, is seen 
in the cathedral of Lyons. In die Emperor's collection of the 
schatzkammer at Vienna, there arc smaller clocks of the same 
construction as that at Prague and Lyons, having an u'^tro- 
Idie or sterographic projection of the sphere on the plane of 
the equator that moves round according to the diurnal revo¬ 
lution of the earth in twenty-four hours, and by another mo¬ 
tion shews the sun’s place in the ecliptic, whilst the reticula 
that jn^resents the verticals remains fixed; a clock of this 
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The church of the Dominicans contains the pic¬ 
ture in fresco of the ascension of Saint Dominic, by 
Guido. In this church is the tomb of Count Mar- 
«igli, the founder of the Institute. 

The church of the Madonna di San Luca is on 
a hill called Monte della Guardia, three miles from 
Bologna. In this church, which was built in 17C<5, 
is kept one of the pictures of the Virgin, said to, 
have been painted by Saint Luke. A covered portico 
or gallery leads all the way from the gate of the town 
to the church. The portico is of brick plastered over, 
one side of it is composed of open arcades j it was 
built at the expence ol individuals and the corpora¬ 
tions of the town, each of them building one or more 
arcades as a mark of their devotion. 

In the church of Santa Caterina di Bologna is 
shewn the body of that holy lady Saint Catherine, 
who died 300 years ago. She is seated and dressed 
in a gown all embroidered with tinsel. The face 
and hands, which are uncovered, are black and shri- 


kind IS drawn in Daniel Barbaro’s transJatiun of Vitruvius. 
The clocks used to mark the Italian hours at Rome have no¬ 
thing peculiar in their mechanism, and are constructed in the 
same way as our common docks; the hour hand geinerally 
goes round in six hours. The Italian hour at wbidi mid-day 
happens is marked in the almanacs at Rome, and by that 
means the clocks are set by a sun dial. The beginning of the 
hi’sr hour is fixed sometimes at half an hour, sotnetimcs at 
three quarters after sunset, so that naid day is expressed in 
quarters otaR hour. 
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vel^. This relic, decorated in such an incongruous 
manner, is not, however, always exposed to public 
view, but is shewn by the sacristan, a more decent 
mode than that practised at Vienna, where skeletons 
of saints, dressed in blue sattiu and ribbons, are ex¬ 
posed in the churches to the eyes of the public. 

The public burying-ground of Bologna is at the 
, Certosa, a short distance from the town. The practice 
of burying without the city was introduced here by 
the French. 

In the fourteenth century, when there were tivo 
or three simultaneous and rival popes, most of the 
cities in the ecclesiastical territory came under the 
dominion of enterprising individuals. Bologna, 
amongst tlie rest, was alternately obedient to the 
Popes and opposed to them, and was sometimes go¬ 
verned by a powerful baron, sometimes by a council 
of citizens; the word libertas is still inscribed on 
the arms of the city. 

The buildings of Bologna are almost entirely of 
brick. What stone is used in the ornamental parts 
is Verona or Vicentine marble, and sandstone for 
Steps from the neighbourhood of Bologna. Most of 
the streets have porticos or galleries, under which 
is the path for foot passengers. The pavement un¬ 
der the porticos is in some places of stucco, made of 
lime mortar, with fragments of marble stuck into it. 
In other places the pavement of the galleries is of 
brk^. The pavement of the carriage way in the streets 
is incomiuodious, being of small water w&m stqnes. 
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The streets are ill lighted at night, the lamps being 
at too great a distance from each other The regula¬ 
tions for lighting the streets, which the French at¬ 
tempted to introduce, have not been continued. 
The streets and even the coffee-houses are infested 
with beggars. 

There is a large covered fish-market built some 
years ago. It is lighted at night with candles^ 
placed in glass lustres. The sea fish is brought from 
(’omacchio, fifteen miles distant. 

Bologna possesses manufactories of silk, paper, 
perfumed soap, and others. The hemp of the neigh¬ 
bouring country is much esteemed for ropes. The 
liqueurs, cotognato or preserved quinces, and sau¬ 
sages of Bologna, are famed throughout Italy. 

'Bhe mineral called Bologna stone is a sul})hate of 
barytes, which is found in masses imbedded in the 
clay or marl near Bologna. After being calcined, it 
gives out a phosphorescent light, visible in the dark. 

The slender unornamented square brick watch- 
tower is an edifice of a peculiar kind that was in 
use in some towns of Italy in the middle ages. Se¬ 
veral of these towers are still to be seen at Pavia. 
At Bologn{t‘there are two; the highest is called 
the Tower of the Asinelli. Near it is the Garisenda 
Fower, which is considerably inclined from the per¬ 
pendicular. It appears that the foundation having 
sunk, the upper part of this tow er fell, and the part 
which now exists remained inclined. Bologna is 
tbuncled on ^ uUuvial soil. 


K 
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Jn December the ground was covered with snow, 
and the atmosphere obscured by mist, so that no'* 
view could be had of the neighbouring countiy. 
But in the fine clear weather in April, when I re¬ 
visited Bologna, the view from the top of the Asi- 
nelli tower was seen to advantage. This beautiful 
prospect comprehends the extensive plain, highly 
cultivated, inclosed, and planted with trees, and 
near the town some gently elevated heights adorned 
with villas, amongst which the Villa Aldini, a mo¬ 
dern fabric, with its portico and pediment, is con¬ 
spicuous. The towers of Modena are seen on the 
horizon to the north-west, and Monselice, or the 
Euganean hills, near Padua, to the north. These 
hills are also seen from the tower of Saint Mark’s at 
Venice. 

During the carnival, that is, from the end of De¬ 
cember to Lent, is the season when theatrical repre¬ 
sentations are most frequent in Italy. There are 
generally a few new operas produced every year at 
that time, and one of these is acted in each of the 
principal towns, for many nights in succession. The 
new operas performed in difierent parts of Italy this 
season, January 1818, were compositidns of Rosini. 
A^;;^ologna 9 however, an old opera, Mozart’s Don 
Juan, was in preparation to be exhibited after Christ¬ 
mas. One of the theatres is agreeably decorated 
in the interior. 

The lingua Bolognese, or dialect of ,Bologna, is 
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Hpoken not only by the common people, but is also 
frequently used by people of the middle ranks. 
It differs considerably from the classical Italian, the 
volgare Ulust7'e. For example,— 

Perdonnaz i noster debit, sicom no alter i per- 
donen ai noster debitur; 

E n c’, indusi in tentazion ; 

Ma liberaz da mal. * 

Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors j 
and lead us not into temptation, but dcli\^r us from 
evil. 


* See Adflung and Vaters, Mithridatea, Berlin, 1809. 
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Bologna io Florence* — Fi.ohe\ce* — CaLhedral^ and oila^ 
Chu}i,hes.^Snn Lorenzo.—Santa Crou.^Gallery .— Pilii 
Palace^ and other Palacee^ — Picinrc’!; and Statues .— 

#7 idgcs.—Btiilding Maieriah.-^hibrarif of San Lorenzo^ 
and other Lzbrarics.~Museu)n of Nation/ History.^ IVea- 
ther^^Phnts.^Grmaiyi—Mamifaciory of Inlaid Agate. 
^Cop^jeiplate Fngraving —Alabaster Figures. — Eaylheu- 
rvare^ Glass, Sfc. — Mmey.^Hospitah*—Wall lyf the Toxen. 
— Pavement. — Language.^ Thealie^ —hms. 

From Boio^ia to Florence the road is mountain- 

\ 4 

ous, over the Apennines, and the distance about 
seventy English miles. The Vetturini generally 
have their coaches drawn by mules, and go in two 
days. In ascending, W'e observed the Erica Medi- 
terranea, the Rui^us, called Butcher’s broom, the 
Mespilus pyracantba, oaks, and chesnut trees, which 
grow' OB gre^nd of a middle elevation, and not on 
the highest part of these mountains. The rock 
some miles from Bologna is sandstone. 

At Pietramala, which is about the most elevated 
part of the road, the country is l^eak and cold, and 

* , iM 
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HOW, on the 27 th of December, there was frost and 
snow. Near this, at a quarter of a mile cast from 
the road, a stream of inflammable gas ascends out 
of the ground. This stream of gas is on fire, and 
large enough to be distinctly seen from the road at 
night. It rises from amongst broken stones. * The 
gas has been analyzed, and found to consist of car¬ 
bonated hydrogen gas, like the fire damp which oc¬ 
curs in tlie coal mines in Britain. A source of in¬ 
flamed gas, similar to that of Pietramala, occurs on ^ 
the south coast of Asia Minor, t 

Monte Radicoso, over which the road passes, 
near Pietramala, the highest summit in this part of 
the Apennines, was found by the barometrical ob¬ 
servations of Sir George Shuckburgh in 177^j to be 
1901 English feet above the sea. 

Going on towards Florence, we come to a long 
descent where the road is newly made, and conduct¬ 
ed in a winding direction. At intervals, the gutter 
for conducting the w^ater goes into a well, from which 
there is a large conduit under the road into the val¬ 
ley. I'liis pai-t of the road is made with great care 
and intelligence ; it was begun by orders of Bona¬ 
parte. The rock appears to be a sandstone. 


* See rV'ibci’b I^etters. 

I Captain Beaufoit’b Voyage in the Levant, published 
m 1«17. 
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We now descend to the reirion where the dies- 
nut trees grow', and afford a principal article of food 
to the inhabitants. 

Descending still farther, olive jiUmtations and 
villas with cypresses appear. Under the olive iiees 
there are fields of wheat, now giecu. i'liyleica and 
Prunus Jaurocerasus are planted oinaioental r<hru]i' 
in the gardens. 

After passing an old connti”^ seat belonging to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscan}, e have a \iew ol 
Florence fiw the height, and the valh'y in which 
the Arno runs, circumscribed jy mouiiui ij'>. 

The Cathedral Church of y "Ua Marft, u ftorc. 


The cathedral, w'hose ’)n>l i ‘s eoiisjiicu n in a 
distant view’ of the town, r vf-nKiikabk, i.n a nearer 


\iew', from the peculiar luaimer ni wliicli it in de¬ 
corated, the walls being coated with wliite marble, 
and dark green magnesian sei’pentiiic, called Pietra 
di garbo. These stones aic applied on the rough 
wall in thin slab', polishet! and cut into figures that 
lepresent panne Is, foliage, and other ornaments. 
The outer surface of the wall covcied m this way 
produces an agreeable effect when seen near. The 
cathedral, the Campanile, tlie churches of St John 
the lidptist, of Santa Maria Novella, and of San 
Miniato, are adorned in this way. 

The cathedral was begun in 1298 by Arnolfo di 


Lapo, 

a kind 


a disciple of Ciniabue. The arclntceture is 
of Jloman, with (’orintbiun pilfers,- Sec. 
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The churches built at that period without the Alps 
were in the pointed-arched style. Tlie cupola is 
by Brunalesco, and the lantern, which it. of solid 
marble, and was finished in This is the first 

lofty cupola erected in Europe ; Michael Angelo 
praised its stiucfuie, and had it in view when he 
designed rue cupola of Sa'iit Peter’s Basilic. The 
cupol A ‘ anil Paul’s in London, and of Saint 
Creuevieve Iti Pans, laiiU wiili these two in magni¬ 
tude. I'he cupoi.L that remain of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, o^‘ which tliat of the Pantheon is the largest, 
were of a flatter curve, and not raised on such lofty 
piers, tlu' ,)f the Pantl on is hemispherical 

within. The cupola of tlie cathedral of Florence 
is like the h 'If of an tlongated ehpsoid, with the long 
axis veitical, l)>it tlu hon/ontel section is octagonal; 
it was Iniilt without timbe" centerings, and consists 
of tv\o vaults, an exteiior and an interior, with a 
vacant space intervening. ‘ 'Phe height from the 
ground to the foot of the lantern is 299 English 
feet; the whole height fioin the ground to the top 
of the cross, JS t English i’eet. 

The front of the cathedral is unfinished, being 

* See Vusari's Lite of Urunalcsco. 

-j- 1 liraceie to the foot of the lantern. 

‘M> lijdccie, the height of the lantern. 
eOl Biaccie, the whole height Iroin the ground to tlu 
(Oj> of the cross. See Vasari’s Life of Brunalesco. 

The braccia, according to Nelehenbiecher, i* eiiiia! to 
2.3 jYj En^lih inches. 
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witibout incrustation, and only plastered and paint¬ 
ed in fresco, with an ai’ehitectural design. Vasari 
mentions that a front, designed by Sansovino, and 
composed of wpoden columns, and painted imita¬ 
tions of mouldings, statues, and has reliefs on canvas, 
was erected on occasion of I^eo X. visiting Florence. 
The interior is spacious, but dark. At the chief 
altar is a grcmp of a Dead Christ and other figures, 
larger than life, sculptured by Baccio Bandinelli in 
1551, Behind the altar is a group in marble by 
Micliaei Angelo Buonaroti; the subject is La Pieta, 
or the Matei* Dolorosa, the Virgin mourning over 
the dead body of Christ, with two other figures; 
it is the last work of Michael Angelo, as appears 
from the inscription, and, like many others of his 
statues, is unfinished. 

Ihe sculptured figures of the Evangelists on the 
pedestals of the Ionic columns, that form the octa¬ 
gonal iuclosure under the cupola, are by Bracciu 
Bandinelli and another artist. The octagonal in- 
closure IS the choir, and v\aS) constructed after the 
design of Bruiialesco. 

An old picture by Orcagna, representing Dante 
in a Gitrden, serves as,a memorial of that great poet 
in the cathedral of this his native city. His body 
lies at llavenna, where a monument is erected over 
his grave. 

Near the entrance, and within the church, are 

"TC7--—~ '■ ^ ■■ ■ - 

Vasvi Vit* di Sansovino. 
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two monuments, the one in memory of Giotto, * 
*^the most distinguished of the early Florentine paint¬ 
ers, and architect of the Campanile, adjacent to the 
cathedra^ who was bora in 1 and died in 1336. 
The other in meihory of Brunalesco, the architect 
of tlie cupola of this cathedral, who died in 14i4t). t 
The Florentines once erected in the cathedral a 
statue of Poggio, the historian, who died in 1459. 
He was noted for his virulent calumnies; but it is 
said, that, in course of time, and when the original 
destination of the statue was forgotten, it came to 
be placed on the altar as a figure of one of the A- 
postles. 


* Giotto was the son of a countryman, near Florence- He 
was employed in keeping sheep, and made drawings on the 
lock with chalk. Cimahue, who painted in the manner of the 
(irecks nf the middle ages, passed that way, w as struck with the 
boy's talent, took lum home, and Giotto became the pupil of 
Cmiabue. His pictures, winch are seen m the churches at 
Florence and Pisa, arc very superior to those of his master 
(Jimabue They are less formal, have more expression and 
w ell designed perspective, and tlic drapery is more gracefully 
disposed. He painted in oil, in fresco, also in Mosaic, and per¬ 
formed some works in architecture and sculpture. He was 
tbe friend ot Oante, and is spoken of as a great painter by his 
contemporaries and countrymen, Petrarch and Boccaccio. See 
\^asari Vita di Giotto. 

f Brunalesco was eminent for his application of machines 
to the art of building, and, according to Vasari, he revived 
the use of the three iron wedges called Uhvel/a, the levis 
tor raising j^nes, having observed the holes used for its in¬ 
sertion m the stones of ancient buildings. 
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gnomon and meridian line were formed in 
1408 by Paolo Toscmaelli, a physician and astronOe'^J^ 
mer of Florence, and repaired in 1756 by the Ab- 
bate Ximines. Tlie line drawn on the pavement 
runs in the transept, in a direction nearly at right 
angles to the nave, the nave being nearly east and 
west. The line is only about thirty fret long, and 
receives the image of the sun, at and near the sol¬ 
stice, in June and July; at other seasons the image 
is lost on the sides of the cupola. The short dia¬ 
meter of the image in July is about thirty-six inches. 
The height of the aperture, through which the ray 
enters in a window of the eupolina, is 2/7 feet, 4 in¬ 
ches, 1).68 lines French measure j and the inscrip¬ 
tion farther states, that it is the gi-eatest gnomon 
existing. * ^ v 

Observations are still made with this meridian 
line at the solstice ; and at one time large gnomons, 
with meridian lines similar to this, were used by as¬ 
tronomers, frr observing the change which takes 
place in the ^(diliquity of the ecliptic. Such are the 
meridian lines in the church of Saint Petronius at 
Bologna, in the church of the Certosa at Home, 
and that constructed by Leinonier in 1743, in the > 
church of Saint Sulpice at Paris. But it is found, 
that the dilatation and contraction of great buildings, 

^ 

* It is higher than the sum of the heights of the gnomons 
of the Certosa at Rome, of Bologna, and of Saint Sulj)ice at 

’■'i’aris. See Xtmines Traitato del Gnomdme F/oreniino. 
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£rom heat and cold, and other causes of error, ren¬ 
der the observations made with these gnomons in¬ 
exact, and far inferior in accuracy to the observa¬ 
tions made by modern quadrants and circles. 

!• 

The Campanile, 

Near the cathedral is the cainpaniky or liell tower, 
incrusted like it with a coating of white mai’ble and 
green serpentine. This serpentine is got at Prato, 
and in other parts of Tuscany. The marble also is 
from Tuscany, This campanile, or tower, was built 
after the design of Giotto, in 1334, and forms a 
pleasing object when seen near. In niches, on the 
lower part of the tower, are statues of the arts and 
sciences, represented under the figures of Plato, A- 
ristotle, Apelles, and the rest, the w ork of the chisels 
of Giotto, Andrea Pisano, the author of the oldest 
bronze door of the baptistery, and Luca della Rob¬ 
bia, the inventor of the glazed earthen figures. The 
height is 114 braccie. , Giotto intended to have 
placed oil the top a spire of 50 braccie j * but after¬ 
wards it was thought to be too much in the degene¬ 
rate style of the middle ages, and the design was 
laid aside. No spire of any considerable height is 
to be seen in Italy. 

, The Church of Saint John the Baptist. 

Opposite to the west entrance of the cathedral is 


^ .1, Vi^a di 
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the church of S«^t John the Baptist, otherwise, 
called the Baptrsterium. In this chuich all the 
baptisms of the city^ of Florence are pcrfoimed; It 
is older than the oa^6dcei, being of the elc\entli 
or twelfth century. The outside is Coated like the 
buildings already mentioned. The figure of the 
church is octagonal, and the external form of the 
roof is an octagonal pyramid. The inside is deco¬ 
ra^ with round arches, and pictures of saints 
in hlosaic of the middle ages, resembling the 
older Mosaics , in Saint Mark’s church at Venice. 
There are some large columns of reddish small- 
grained granite, (or syenite of the mineralogists,) 
twenty feet or more in height. They have been 
taken, it is likely* from some ancient Homan edifice. 
On one of the altars is a statue- of Maiy Magdalen, 
represented as emaciated with penitence, and clad 
in a shaggy garment. The statue is of wood, and 
the work of Donatello. 

The three entrances to the ehurch have each of 
than a foldmg door of two leaves. These doors arc 
of bronze* and are celebrated for the excellent work¬ 
manship of tlte sculptures with which they are adorn¬ 
ed. The north door iS the most ancient, and was 
made by Andrea Pisano, * after the design of Giot- 

t 

• Pisano was born at Pisa in 12/0, and died fti 

He piofited in his studies from tlio aniicjue sedptures, 
brought by the ships of Pisa, which was then a flourishing re¬ 
public, the rival of Genoa. See Vasari Vita 4i Andrea 
1‘isanu. 
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to. The south door has the n^e of the Artist and 

I •* 

the year inscribed on it, Laurenti Cionis de Ghi¬ 
bertis, H 80 . It was made or the phui of Andrea 
Pisano’s door,, at the ex^nee of the oar^rati(Mi of 
merchants of Florence, who adjudged tlifi wort to 
I^renzo Ghibert^y after he had proved his aiperfoarity 
in the art of bronze sculpture in a competition, where 
liis aijjj^gonists were Brunalesco, Donatello, and. 
other artists. Both these doors are ornamented 
with ligares, representing historial actions from 
scripture, and heads in high relief, sculptured in a 
raasteily style, and cast in bronze. A bronze ar¬ 
chitrave, ornamented with foliage, surrounds the 
door-ways. 

The eastern door is also the work of Lorenzo 
(ihiberti. It is the finest of the three, and is supe¬ 
rior to the bronze door at the east entrance of iiahit 
Peter’s in the Vatican, and to those by Giovanni 
Bologna, at the entrance of the cathedral church of 
Pisa. After Ghiberti had succeeded so well in the 
south door, he was employed by tlie corporation of 
merchants to make this east^ door, and was al¬ 
lowed to form it according to^ls own. design* with¬ 
out being restricted to imitate in any degree the 
door of Andrea Pisano* De was employed in this 
difficult and masterly work for twenty years, from 
liili twentieth to his fortieth year. The panneLs are 
occupied by sutgects from scripture in relief. By 
the side of the pannels are figures of the prophets 
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and sybils, ten inch-es high, in niches ; and at the 
comer of the panneb are heads in full relief, one of 
whkdi is a portrait , the artist himself. The fi¬ 
gures are on the^^uter aurface of the door. One of 
the leaves of the door is too lm*ge a to be cast 
with the fibres on it at once. The door, there¬ 
fore, was cast.with the heads on it; and the tablets, 
with the scripture histories, were cast separat^ and 
inserted, though the joining is not easily seen. The 
sculptures on the door are so excellent, by tlie ex¬ 
pression in the features and attitudes, the correct¬ 
ness of design, and the agreeable disposition of the 
ornaments, that they called forth the praise of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo ; and they are recommended as mo¬ 
dels for study, for which reason plaster casts of them 
are seen in Raphael Mengs’s collection of casts at 
Dresden, and in the collections of casts formed for 
the improvement of young artists in the different 
academies jn Italy. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, the author of these admirable 
bronzes, was the son of a goldsmith in Florence, and 
followed his father’s^ade. Two of the bronze sta¬ 
tues of saints on ® outside of Sisunt MichaeFs 
church at Florence are of bis work. * 


* Vasari ^';ta di Loi?siao Ghiberti. 
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The Church of Santa Maria Novella. 

The church of Santa Maria Novella haisf the front, 
which looks on a spacious place, incrusted like the 
before mentioned churches. 

The front was designed by Leo Alberti, * and 
erected at the expence of Giovanni Ruceilai,. an emi¬ 
nent citizen of Florenc^, in the fifteenth century, 
and his name is inscribed in large letters on the 
freeze. Joannes Orcellarius, 1470. The front is in 
that style of Roman architecture which came into 
use at the TCvival of the arts in Italy. The inside 
is pointed-arched Gothic ; the columns supporting 
the arches are lofty, and have capitals like the 
Corinthian capital. Michael Angelo is said to 
have admired and studied the architecture of this 
clnirch. 

The front is exposed to the south, and two gno- 
raonic instruments are affixed to it. The western in¬ 
strument consists of two armillae of brass, at right 
angles to each other, and having the same centre, 
the one in the plane of the iperidian, the otlicr in 
the plane of the equator. Tlieir diameter is about 
two feet. A wire parallel to the pole of the world 


* Leo Alberti, in 1481, published Architecture, in tea 
books,, and one of the first who published engravinpsof the 
ancient fabiics- of Rome. See Vasari Vita di Leone A’boui. 
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passes tlirough the common centre, and through the 
circumference of the meridian armilla. 

The other instnmient, which is placed on the east 
dde of the entrance, is a slab of white marble, in 
the plane of the meridian. There are inscribed on 
it a quadrant of a circle, divided into degrees, with a 
style in the centre whose shadow shews the altitude 
of the sun near mid-day j a dial shewing die hours, 
counted from sunset; another shewing the hours 
counted from sunrise ; and one shewing the astro¬ 
nomical hours. These instruments were made and 
erected by Igiiazio Dante, * in 157d, at the expence 
of Cosmo 1. de* Medici. 


* Ignazio Dante was a raoak of the order of Predicatori. 
He was employed in making celestial and terrestrial globes. 
The Grand Doke Comao 1. de‘ Medici brought him to Florence. 
He began the construction of a gnomon in Santa Maria No¬ 
vella, but it was not completed. See Ximines, Trattato del 
Gnom.Fior. Oathp death of Cosmo, Danto went to Bologna, 
and was professor of mathentatics. In 1576, he constructed 
the gnomon in the church of Saint Petronms, which was after¬ 
wards improved by Cassini. 

The geographical miqis of different regions of Italy, paint¬ 
ed on the walls of the Vatican galJeiy,are bis work, and done 
by order of Gregory XIIL 

He was employed, with Clavius the Jesuit of Bamberg, in 
calculations for refortning the calendai*- He published Le 
Spieaae Matematiclie ndotte in Tavble,—Trattato del uso del 
Astrolabio,—-Comento suila regola deQa prospettiva del Ba- 
rozzi. He was born at Perugia in 1537, and died in 1586. 
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This church contains reveral paintings by old 
misters.' In the choir^ behind the chief aitor, are a 
of beautiful pictures representii^ ithetife of the 
Virgin and the fifh Of Saint John paint¬ 

ed in 14S5 by Oljirfhndflio. The Ortiit has mtro- 

J » , 1 / ''“v ^ ^ I 

duced pG^triitS^of Peter, John, and' bor^nzo de* 
Medici j himself, of Polrtian, Hcinus, tiemetrius 
Chali^odylas, and others of his contehiporafies. 
These pictures are described in VaSari^s Life of 
Ghirlandaio. 

Paradise and the Infernal Regions are represent¬ 
ed on the walls of one of the chapels by Orcagna. 

A Virgin ind Child, larger than life, by Cima- 
bue, the earliest Florentine painter of note since the 
revival of the arts ; he flourished in the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

There are ^me paintings on the walls of the 
cloister of the mmiastery which is contiguous to the 
church. 

The Spezieria, or drug-shop, of this monastery is 
noted ibr the preparation of various medicines and 
of essence of ormige flower, and other essential oils 
and perfumes'. 




) !■ ‘ 


San Miniaio, 

The church of San Miniato, on the hill situated 

I'll > 

without the walls, of Florence, is likewise incrusted 

'J •‘•J * K r * 

exteriorly with nwrble and verde mag¬ 
nesian serpentine, i It was , begun Tlie 
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% separated frocn the aisle& by rouad arches, 
by colRnans with Corinthian capites, 
I'hfl^ i» some mos^c of the middle ages, like that 
in Saint Mail’s «t Vetyce. At the east end is the 
Presbitefio or ehmel« ^vated above tho Jest (rf 
the pavement, a$ w as usual in the lurches. 
Behind the altar are five windows closed #viih thin 
slabs of pavonazao mm'hle, * which admit a yel¬ 
lowish light. The pavement of one of the chapels 
is composed of antique red porphyry, and the an¬ 
tique green ^peatinef of the statuaries and archi¬ 
tects. This particular kind of inlaid pavement 
0«^s in several ancient churches in Horence, in 
Eome^ and <^her towns of Italy. It is also to be 
seen in Westminster Abbey on the shrine of Edn ai d 
the Confessor, who died in 1066 j which shrine was 
evidently con^ructed by Italian artists of the same 
school aa those w^o lopued the pav^eats here 
spoken of. Ihe twisted columns oorered with gild- 


5 

♦ Or the Ifom %>va? 2 a pear igarrara, 

nhich has »ome resembmee te the antique pavonaz/.p aiW>- 
ble. » ' 


Id the church of Saints Cosmo and Qar pji^n atlhnne, therp 
is a window cli^d with a translhcid jpavc^a^o raatw 

hie, ip the samp way as naea4i^^ 

f The surface of th§ ant£®»© dsrlc^eea^irith 

angular spots o^aJightfr grp^ 1^ M a por^yry in uameraJo- 

aeip^tne if^opnated, iq uu- 
neral^, to ^elass of 8t<m«» vhick cofttain magnesia. 


TABERK 
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ed and eoloiiretd mosaic, similaer to tl[B cduiottsf 
wMeb adorn the shrine of Edward the CMessor, 

•at * 

are also met with in (dd churches in HomO mid flo* 
rence, end espet^iy in ^int MkfhaePs ohtfi^h in 
Morence, where tile beautiftil pomted-afthed and 
pinnacled tahermu^ie or can<^y over thd a^nr it 
ported by twisted colomns covered with the attnm 
kind of mosaic. This tsifemade was the worir of 
Orci^a, * otherwise called Cionis, and is inscribed 
with his name, Andreas Cionis pictor Florentinus 
biijus oratorii ancidmagester exti^ 1359. It is or¬ 
nament^ with Scripture histories in relief in mar¬ 
ble ; the pieces of marble of whieh it is composed 
are fixed tc^ethmr by pins of bronze run in with 
lead. 


Church ^8an Lorenzo, 

In the church of San Lerenzo, built io 14^5 by 
Brundosco, are two pergani, or reading desks, adorn¬ 
ed with sul^ects from Scripture, in relief mid in 
bronze, by Donatelio, t—^the tomb of Peter and 
John de MecBci, sons (rf Co^o Pater Platrifle, with 


* Orcagna si^ designed the Loggm in tlte ptazoa dd 
Otun Daea, and ^nted Bome of the fdetures in the Cwnpo 
Santo at Pisa. See yasivrl ^ta d'Andrea- Orcagna. 

I^Bianate, Called Dondtehiil^ was a native of Dorence, and 
iWed h-sm lS6^ to | l@s pi^ipaif #orks at I lorence 
are, the statue (4 Jndith lO W^ze, ht ilto Pia/zo del 

/* t 

ftran Duca; Magdalen, a statue ifl wood, irt the baptistmnm , 
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a ^onze grate in form of a net of rdpes, by Verroc- 
and other works of art. In the passage from 
’•the church into the cloister is the statue, in a sit¬ 
ting attitude, of Pauhis Jovius, the historical writer, 
and Bishop of Como,hy Francesco di S. Gallo, In 
the court of the monastery adjoining to the church 
of Siunt Lorenzo, is the Medico Laurentia library, 
of which we 'shall speak dierwards. 

t 

_ ♦ 

Ti< e Chapel de* DepositL 

From the church of San Lorenzo an entrance 
opens into the Sagrestia Nova, or CapeJtaxle’ De¬ 
posit!, erected by Michael Angelo, by orders of 
Leo X. This circular chapel is of a moderate size. 
The ceiling is a round cupola. 

There are two monuments of the Medici facing 
each other, and adorned v^nth statues from the 
chisel of Michael Angelo. Each monument is 
composed of a sarcophagus, on the top of which are 
two reclining emblematic statues burger thmi life. On 
one is a €gure of Night, represented by a female 
asleep wetffied with the fatigues of the day. 'Fhe 

Da\id, a statue in bronze, in the bronze room of the gallery; 
David, a statuoin mSrble; SSlSt ^obn, a ilatue in marble, 
1)0th in the gallery: The'relkili'jn beonee, 'on tbe pergami, 
a» church of Saint IrOirenzon bon of brtatze, 

placed on one of aba lyaaite •n$;|«BnDa # ^ewoe, is a work of 
lt%, and Up eqnes^lan 8Uii|ae nf QenejipdiGlattamelflta at Padua. - 
* —See di Donatq. ' 
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fbmale figure on the other sarcophagus it Aurora, 
awaking and reluctantly quitting a state of repose. 
The second reclining'figure on each sarcophagus is 
a male, both these are only rough hewn and un^- 
nished. Above the one sarcophagus, in a rectangular 
niche, is a statue, in a sitting posture, of Ginliano 
de Medici, Duke of Nemours, and brother of Leo 


In the niche above the other sarcophagus is the 
seated statue of lAirenzo de* Medici, Duke of Urbi- 


no. Besides these works of Michael Angelo, there is 
another production of his chisel in this chapel, a 
statue of the Vir^n and Child. In this chapel, and 

a 

on the tomb of Julius II. in the church of Saint Pe¬ 


ter in Vinculis at Home, Michael Angelo*s chief 
works in sculpture are to be seen $ the wonderful 
hgure of Moses on the tomb of Julius IL, in that 
church, is his most celdbrated statue; next in rank 
come Night and Aurora in this chapel; and La 
Pieta in Saint Peter’s Basilic. . Some of his other 


sculptures are, the Restoration of the Dancing 
Faun in the gallery at Florence,-*-La Pieta in the 
cathedral at Florence,—a Virgin on the high altar in 
the church of San Lorenzo,—David in the Piazza 
del Grandnc%‘--:Adoius wounde4^Jn the Grand 
Duke’s Villa Toggk Imperiaie, imar Florence,—a 
has relief of the, Vit'gin with a 4^d Christ, in the 
church of the Albergo 4e* Beveif%t Genoa. 

The GreaHiha^f^ 

A passage leads from ^e Cs^lla de* Deposit! to 
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Grande, a spacious octagon covered by * 
iofty cupola, built, in 1604, by the Grand I>u]ke 
Ferdinand 1. de’ Medkd, as a burying place for the 
sovereigns of Tussesaiiy.., The Qxiginal design was, 
that the whde inside ^P^d be incrusted with 
and jasper of various (Hdoura, * nnd a pait is execu¬ 
ted, producing a brilliant eil^, but a great part le* 
mains to be done, and still presents to the eye the 


* tlie stones employed Sicilian jaspef, with 

yellow stripes; red jasper from C}prus 4 liosso di Ci^ro; jas¬ 
per of fiairga k Tus.^y, there is a slab five feet in diame¬ 
ter; Egyptian granite; gnmite of the island of Elba, called 
Bthalian granite, from an at^cient name of that island; Verde 
di Cocaica Duro or Smaragdito, a compound rode, of which 
the d|ief cons^Wmpt mineral is that called by tlie French mi¬ 
neralogists DiaUfigjS and Eniphoditc, and by the Germans 
Schifierstein amf ILabrador Hornblend; Pktra di Paragone, 
black touchstone, end black Egyptian basalt, which is dis- 
rieguiriiable iirora black marble by the metallic trace it re¬ 
ceives when iron is rubbed,*^ it; red cor^ and mother-ofi 
pearl sh^ ji|« «h|> btkid amount these stones. * 

The ^rt of fonuing and polishing the hard siliceous stones 
has Iqpg been practised k Florence. Vasari mentions several 
artists about the year l^dOO, lyho made vases and crosses of 
rock-crystal, lazidb ^ which are 

seen in the gallery; these ai^^Ur gSms of Corne¬ 

lian ipd ag^e. In i^rse hf ^^^ufactory of inlaid 
agate was established, of w» 4ialf^e^ hfierd^ards; and 
^i^ of thlB Wtie coating of the 

^apellaGrapde^^ Sao Eorenso,hoth in respect to the nature 
of thetiltcnesyahd Ibe wode s£ k orking them into thtn slobs. 
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farkk wstll. Tlie Grand Duloe, FerdinatK 
bad ttes pro^isct of removing the hdy sepidchr^ from 
Jerusalem} and erecting it within this cha^l. 

f 

'' Santa Crocet ‘ 

Hie spacious church of Santa CjT()Ce' contains the 
tombs of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, of Gralileo, 
and his disciple Viviani, of Machiavel, * of Leonar- 


r 


* Galileo GalilbI was born at Pisa ia 1564, and died in 

, » 

lG4l,«^d 77* In 1589, he wras appwmted plwfesSOT at Pi¬ 
ca; and, in 1592, was called by the republic of Venice to 
tlicir university of Padua, where he Uu^t for eighteen years. 
At the end of this period he received the appointments of prin¬ 
cipal mathematician in the university of Pisa, and natural phi¬ 
losopher to the Grand Duke, together with a t^onsiderable sa¬ 
lary, and without the obligation to reside W read lectures. 

Paul III, Farnree, was an admirer of the science of astro¬ 
nomy, and favoured the doctrines of Cop^Mcus, who was 
then publishing his work. But afterwards the court of Rome 
held a different opinion, and the Inquisition forbade Galileo 
to write in defence of the opinion, that the eatifh moves round 


the sun: he did notwithstanding publish'a diidogue on the 
question, and, at che age of seventy, he was called before tbe 
Inquisition at Borne, accused of having maintained and pid>- 
lished the doctidne ^ Copernicus, ooncermng the motion of 
the earth in its olbft foimd the suti. ^0111^*8 ai^^ant of the 
manner in whidi hewWtt^ed ^ thtliaquiBitiOQ, in a letter to 
his friend Father Viiidenito bjl’Thaboschi.* 

The punishment inflicted Ob'hliiS''yai CdnflneTnent for some 
wfOnth'!, first in the Villa Mei^i6i, the if^s^ench the Fioren- 
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*• Tjraboschi $tor. dell. lett. Hal. The letters of th« aflibssswter, addres- 
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do Bnini Arettino the historian, of AlHeri ai^ oduir 
men of distinguished talent. It has fr^ueotly been 
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tine ambassador at Rtitaa, ililft then at SSenS, ui the house of 
his friend the Bishop of Si^a. 

Galileo was one hf the first who made telescopes. Vteiani, 
the pupil of GaKleo, in the lith he has written of his toaster, 
states^ that Galili^, whilst a student at Pisa, discovered that 
the V^mtions of a pendulum in a small arc are synchronous, 
from having observed the vibrations of a lamp suspended from 
the lofiy ceding of the cathedral of IHsa. He is said to have 
had the idtea of applying this discovery to regulate the mo¬ 
tion of clocks, but he did not pUt this idea in execution 
‘Phis was first done by Huygens m 1657* Galileo was one of 
the ikat who invented the sector, called by him Compa^isn 
geometncoemilitare, and compas de prt^ortion, by the French 
J^rgius, in Germany, invented one about the same time. 

Galileo was the first who observed and calculated the pe- 
riodicsd revolutions of some of the satellites of Jupit^, which 
he cafled kttlk Medici^, and proposed the ttmultaneous ob¬ 
servation of their eclipses at two difibreUt places on die earth, 
the precise moment of mean time at each place being ob¬ 
served, the di^irence of these two times is the difference 
of loag^tndb hi^w^en Ifie two places, or the angle formed by 
the meridtan planes on winch the places arc situated,—a 
mode of observing die iungitude which Is still employed at 
land, and which gives Cllb rksu!^ without the necessity of a 
hmg calculadon.*' IPbeoccul^ill^ iff a fixdlfstarfi^ the moon, 
if the most exact oTsRthe'Wlddibds^ dei!el‘tinintng the longi¬ 
tude!, hutdrequires along ddiUhliAiDn. intended to form 

Duke of Titecas}!* coRtau a partiouba disiy of what 
.pfood to l&Pbo, whila angled with {a^nisiUon. These letteit are 
published ^ fosf eta. 




proposed nt Florence to erect monuments in memory 
af the eelehrated Florentine authors, Dante, Pe- 

•mt III! <11 l i i M iifc II I I I. 1 w. 11 III i<l I < ———I 

an ephemeris tables of for the pur. 

pose of deducing the longitude from their eclipses; but he 
was prevented from carrying this ihtd e^tit by the loss of 
sight. Cassini was the &rst who published accurate tables of 
these satellites, thirty years afler Galileo’s death. 

Galileo discovered Uie phases of Venus by means of his te¬ 
lescopes, and was one of the first who observed the spots on 
the sun . ^ 

i 

He ,«aB unfortunate in his opinion cpnceriung comets, 
which ha considered to be formed from terresteial, exhala¬ 
tions, in opposition to the theory of Tycho, who held the true 
opinion, that they are celestial bodies moving in ecc^tric 
orbits. 

But the genius of Galileo is principally displayed in his dis¬ 
covery of the phenomena of falling bodies. He shewed the 
falbity of the opinions of Aristotle oh that subject, and de¬ 
monstrated that the spaces fallen through by bodies near the 
earth’s surface are in proportion to the squares of the times. * 
Newton afterwards made his wonderful discovery, and prov¬ 
ed this to be a particular case of the law of gravitation, 
which defiectb the planets from a rectilinear motioo, auci re¬ 
tains them in their orbits. Galileo deduced that the path of a 
projectile is a parabola. ' 

Vincenzo Vivian? was born in Florence in l622, and died 
in 1703, agcdSl. He becameapupil of.Ga^o,wken that great 
genius was old and derived of sfght; an4',he afterwards pub¬ 
lished a life of his book of thp. conics of 

Appolonius Pergeus was awantingi it was known to contain 
a treatise on the maxima and minima of ietraigbt lines, drawn 

* Galileo^ Dialoglu lotomo alia nuova Sdenza. 
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t^ch» and Boccaccio, and of Accorso or Acou»- 
tius, the commentator on Roman law, wKo livedi m 



the year 1200; bui WMS has not yet been effected. 
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to the periplkfiy dt t^nib Vitiiadei(X»{M3is^'iiatd 

demoD&trated'a set <if |woqpo8itioi>s on lliissul^Ott to 
bis restaarauo% the sabiect^ feund to he treated as the 
work of Appoipi^us, which was aft^nards ^talncd by a 
trsmdBUon from the Arabic, He was em^oyed as ecgioeer, 
to examine the waters of the Chiona, mth Cassini who was ap¬ 
pointed by die Pope. The (Mcoblein proposed by bbn, to design 
a eiq^ola with four equal windows, tiiat the internil suc&ce 
^lall be.capable of exai^ quadrature, had o^i^ty ahl^e time, 
and was answered by Leibnitz, Jans^s Bernoulli, the Marquis 
de FHcqHtai, Wallis, Gregory, and by himself, m the work he 
publislied on the subject in I69~* The house built by Viviani, 
witJi the money he receired in pension from JCouis XIV., is 
to be seen m Florence. ’' 

Mackia VCL was born at Florence in 14%, and died in 1527, 
at the age of 56> He was secretary of the government or re- 
pabhe of Florence, and ambassadot; at the courts of Louis 
Xn., of the Eaqierov Maximilimi, df Julius II., and* Others. 
In fek History of^Florence, from 1215 to 1498, «nd Life 
of C^truccio Castrocani, Macfatavel is judged to be godty 
of partiality. His verses and comedies are little esteemed* 
II iPrirtcipe, and his Discourses on the Flrtt Decade of Lity, 
are his roost noted world^ibidnttrBaited ttotiee on'aecoui^oC 
the principles of lollittotos iriHai^ tbit he reebm- 

jpaendfc To contract Frod^c 11. Peussbr 

l^lhli^iod a beoh entitlodAiiBlbMai lihM^ 

BoccAtScro was born itr<lS04^tm'd died in )S7d/i^ed 71- 
[is lilJ^' waia citizen of Florertce, and ^e son was bred a 
ra^ci^a'i^l'but quitted that profession^ Boccaccio was em¬ 
ployed iir%i(Pdr^t embassies by the government or republic 
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l^c m<uiuii^nt in memory of Alfierl, executed 
by Cauova at the expence of the Countess of Alba¬ 
ny, consists a female figure, a statue representing 
Italy mmtmiBg for the death of the poet. 

fine pi0nre called the Limhua, or Prelimi¬ 
nary Habitation of the Saints in the Wmld to come, 
by Angielo Bronzino, contains a heautifiil figure of 
Eve; other Celebrated pictures adq|m the church 
and sacristy, or vestry. 

Adjoining to the church, are the buildings for- 
mer^oocupied as a rionasteiy, and a chapel, the 
capella de Pazzi, decorated in front with a p(Hl:ico 
of Corinthian columns, in a pleasing style, by Bru- 
nalesco. In the ceiling of this portico is a cupola 
twelve feet or more in diameter, composed of pan- 
nels containing rosone or roses, of Lucca della 


of Florence. An inUuiatc friemlshii) existed betw^jco him and 
Feiravob. His collection of tales, entitled Decameron, is con¬ 
sidered as one of the best models of Italiaa^’lirose. Its circu- 
latum was very great, Mazuchelli cnumecfttes ninetjr-sevea 
Italian editions. The obscenities in the Decameron a. 
subject of repentance to Boccaccio in his old age. The fitit 
prdbssor’o cb^r readJni to scbolarach the Greek lai^age 
in Italy, at the I'eviysd of scissice, fas m Flor^ce a- 

bout the year 1462, at dm mslWBSe of Bbccactdof the professor 
who occupied this chair wasai^o^ c^aLatin ver¬ 
sion of Hoooier* Greek was,not taught at Oxford tdl thirty ycai s 
after, -and then H, began to he prelected dn by Latimer and 
others, who. had studied at Flotonce under Demetrius Cbal- 
cont)ylas,as Knight mentions m his Life of Erasmus. 


1 * 7 ^ PLORENrE.-i^IrHE MADO’kl^ LA SACCA.^ 

iftobbia’s glazed earthenware, which remains entire 
^ • > 
after so many years l^posure to tljp air. Tlie colouilt 

of the glazing are white, blue, and green. • 

, i. ‘ 

The Ammziata. > 

In the church of the Annunziata there is fcept, 
but not publicly exposed, a miraculous picture of 
the Annunciation. "Ibe artist who was employed 
despaired of being able to paint the Virgin; having 
finished the other parts of the picture, he was over¬ 
come with sleep, and on waking found the of 
the Virgin completed by some celestial being. This 
was in I In the Lives of the Saints, mention 
is made of several images of this kind, not formed 
by mortal hands, and termed ayjm<rwpM, and avjni.ro,. 

A more incontestible work of inspiration is the 
celebrated Madonna della Sacca, painted by Andrea 
del Sarto, in fresco, in the cloister adjoining to the 
chui'cli. The Virgin is seated on a cushion, the 
Child and Saint^oseph are the other figures. The 
four walls of the ambulacrum of this cloister are 
cohered with fresco pictures, by Procetti and others, 
representing the wactions of the seven Horentin^ a, 
who founded the oi^er of the Servi di Mirt. The 

At' ».f ^ * • 

tomb of Andrea del Is in this doister, lylth 
Ins bust in ^ronze; bedled in l6O0. 


ANDREA I^Ph^RTO.—fCIPHIANI. 

>■ 

Another cloister is painted in fresco, with the ac¬ 
tions of Saiiit Philip, some of which are by Andrea 
del Sarto; as a^e the Adoration of the Three 
Kings, &c, ■ . 

In the church is a chapel built at -the expence of 
the celebrated sculptor Giovanni Bologna; it is in 

A ^ 

the style of Michael Angelo’s vestibule to the lau- 
rentian library. 

In the church of Santa Magd^ena de* Pazzi, 
the organ screen is painted by Cipriani, a native of 
Florence, whose works are known in England ; he 
died in JUoudon in 1789. 

In the Piazza before the church is an equestrian 
statue in bronze of Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, by Giovanni Bologna, erected in 1650; the 
pedestal is of granite from the island of Elba. 

_^ ^ __^ . ___ u |- * 

Tile ancient Etruscans, called by the Greeks Ty- 
rheni, were a civilized nation, as appears from the 
perfection they attained in the arts, which the 
bronze figures, gems, and other sculptures with E- 
truscan inscriptions attest. The history of the Etrus¬ 
cans is obscure, and the fragments of their languid 
^at remain are now unintelligible. ^ 

They were, originally, according to'Adelung, a 
CMtic nation, in Rhcetia, the Tyrdl, from which 
they migrated by Trent and the vallejf bt the Adige, 
into Italy, aboufeJOOO years before Christ, and sub¬ 
dued the Umbri, anotlier C4tic nation, who occu- 



pi^ the banlvs of the Po, forcing them to remove 
WtithTsard and westward. * Adelung founds this 
conjecture on the resemblance of some names of 
places in the Tyrol and in Tuscany, and on the 
works of Tuscan jtit found in the Tyrol, which 
were seen in Maftei’g collection at Yeiona. t He 
rejects the epinioa of Herodotus, that the Etruseans 
came from Lydia. 

The civilita^n of the Etruscans, which did not 
happen at so earl’y a period as is generally supposed, 
arose from their coni^ction with the Pelasgi, whom 
they found already established in the mid^ of 
Italy, t and who peopled that country with itolonies, 
before tbe time of the later Greek colonies, who 
settled in the south of Italy. Adelung and Lanzi 
consider the oldest Etruscan inscriptions to be only 
of the third and fourth century after the building 
of Rome. 


• AdeluBg’b JVI^thrldatcs, II. Th. s. 4/55. See also Freret, 
recherehes sur l^origine efi laDcienDe histoke differens 
peoples d’lt;alic, io the Memoires dc I'Aead. des Inscriptions, 
7001. IS.; and Heine’s Observations on theTUi and 8th Books 
of the ^ped- 

t See Joh. y, MaWef’s Geschidite der %;hwe>tz> B. I. 
Cap. V. and von ^ioriboyrs G<»chichte, von Typirt, 

I J The foliowfng works, treat of tl>e Etruscans and ticir 
* langU^e : Gdri diftsa dell AJfabeto def^li anticM Tostani, 
#Fireaze, 1742. Luigi Lan%i bagglo di Lingua Etrusca e di 
ahre^ antiche dTtalia, Rom. 1789. IIe|«e, in Novls Com- 
mcktat^-Gottingcns. 



TU8Cjiff|ij|i^|lE MIIWU: AGES. 

They were conquered bythc Homans, S80 years be¬ 
fore Cbrisit, and Tuscany continued subject to the 
RomaH empire fqr 700 years, till the fifth century, 
when it was subdued by the Goths, and during the 
sixty yean that the Gothic kii:^dom of Italy sub^sted, 
Tuscany was governed by a prefect. In 568 Tw- 
cany was conquered by the Lombards, who 
ed Dukes, removeable at will. In 77^ h came un¬ 
der the dominion of Charlemagne, and was govern¬ 
ed by Counts appointed by that Prince, as Eginbard, 
Chancellor of Charlemagne relates, in his History. 

i^der Liouis le Debonnaire, the Governors of 
Tuscaj^y had the title of Marepus, being appointed 
to guard tbe marches, or frontiers; they were also 
called Dukes. 


Afterguards Tuscany was sometimes iniled by Go¬ 
vernors, appointed by the Emperora of Germany, 
sometimes by Marquisses, Counts, or Dukes, who 
were hereditary, and considered by the Emperors, 
suece^ors of Charlemagne, as their feudal vassals. 

Of these hereditary rulers was the Countess Ma¬ 
tilda, called la Gran Contessa Matilda, who was bom 
about the year 1046, and died in 1115. SlieiW^ 
cousin of the Emperor Henry IV., but carried on war 


against tbe Emperor, in support of tbe intei-cst oi 
'the Popes, and made a donation to tHe Papal throne 
ol* her patrimonial territories, and also of the domi¬ 


nions Which slie held in foe from the crown of Italy, 


wlxich fiefs sh4had not the right to dispose of j but, 
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after her death, the Popes claimed both, and displ* 
ted the point with the emperors for 200 years. The 
Popes still retain Viterbo, a part of her bequest, 
and a monument is erected to her memory in Saint 
Peter’s Basilic church, where she is honoured along 
with the great benefactors of the Papal power, Con- 
"Stantiue and Charlemagne. She refused in mar¬ 
riage the son of William the Conqueror, and, in 
1089, married the son of Guelf, Duke of Bavaria; 
this was her second marriage. Her dominion ex¬ 
tended over Tuscany, Mantua, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, and other places south of the Po. 

After the year 1 the government of Tuscany 
became oligarchical or republican, with elective ma¬ 
gistrates, and sometimes was in the hands of a lord 
or military chief, elected by the principal families. 

At this period lived the enterprising leader, Cas- 
truccio Castrucani, of whom Machiavel has written 
the life. He was chosen Lord of Lucca by the ci¬ 
tizens of that place, and was created by the Emperor 
Duke of Pistoja and Prato. He carried on war 
against the Florentines, who chose as their Lord, 
to make head against Castruccio^ the Due of Cala¬ 
bria, son to the King of Naples. Castruccio was 
opposed to the Popes, and supported the cause of 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria. Castruccio died i% 
at the age of VI. 

In 1342 the Florentines elected, as their lord 
and ruler, Gautier de Brienne, I>nke of Athens, 
who was deposed a yea|p|diter. 



COSMO rATIW*FATRI^<»t—LORENZO, 
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Tlie Florenti«es got possession of Pisa in 14<06, 
hy the treason of Giovanni Gambacorta, Captain- 
General of tlie Pisans. 

The family of Medici in the fourteenth century 
licld the rank of private citizens in Florence. 'Phey 
acquired great riches by trade, and, from the address 
with which they conducted themselves, they became^ 
the leaders of one of the parties or factions, and, at 
last, rulers of the state. C’osino, in 1 i ’ ]>, govern¬ 
ed without assuming the title of Prince. He gain¬ 
ed the esteem and affections of the people by his 
prudence, and the liberal use he made of his wealth 
and, after his death, was called the Fatlier of his 
Country, P.idre della Patria. 

His son Pietro lived a short time, and left two 
sons, Giovanni and Loien/o. Giovanni was killed 
in 1471 ^, in h'rancesco Pazzi’s conspiracy ac-iinst 
the Medici. J^y Lorenzo the family was bionglit 
to the summit of its •jlon. lie ruled without the 
title of Prince, and managed the affairs of govern¬ 
ment with such prudence, as to gain the love of his 
countrymen, and the respect of foreign nations. lie 
collected manusciipts and antiquities 111 a princely 
style, and died in 11^2, at tlie age of forty-foui. 

Lorenzo left three sons, Pietro, who succeeded 
him in the administi.ition of tlie government, Gio- , 
vamii, afterwards Leo X., and Guiliano. 

Pietro incurred tlie hatred of the Florentines by 
taking part against (diaries VUI. of France. He 

5t ‘ 



EXTINCTION,#? THE MK^TCflFAMlLy. 

w«g driven from Florence, and tl|ie palaces.of ttie 
Medici were given up to pillage. He was drown¬ 
ed hi ^l^e Garigliano in 15Ui}. 

The Medici returned to Florence, and regained 
tlieir power, and, in J^dl, Alexander de’ Medici 
;„w'as the first solemnly recognized by the States of 
Florence as Duke. The Medici family reigned 
from to 1737 , when Gaston de’ Medici, the 


last Grand Duke of that family, died without heirs. 
Before his death, France, Spam, and Germany, made 
a treaty, by which it was determined, that the Duke 
of Lorrain should inherit the Grand Dutchy. 

Francis, Duke of Lorrain, accordingly succeeded. 
He espoused the Empress Maria Theresa, and, in 
l7fi.5, was succeeded in the Grand Dutchy of Tus¬ 
cany by the second son of that marriage, Peter Leo¬ 
pold, wlio ruled with wis'lom, and gained the affec¬ 
tion of Ins subjects. After the death of his brother, 
Joseph II., Leopold ascended the imperial throne 
im 1790 . He left a numerous family. 

In 1801 , Tuscany came under the dominion of 
the house of Parma, of the Spanish branrh of the 
Bourbons. Bonapaite afterwards forced the Queen 


of Etuiria, of the royal family of Spain, now 
Dutchess of Lucca, to resign, and Florence tvas uii- 


^ der his government till 1811, his sister, Eliza Bti- 
ziocefii, residing there as his vicegerent and rejne- 
iPfeitative. In 181 f, Tuscany came again to he go- 
veined by a Prince ^the hou4 of Austiia, in the 


1 
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person of the Qrand Duke Ferdinand III., now 


reigning. 


Worics of Art collected by the Medici* 

The antiquities collected by Cosmo Pater Pa- 
tria* and Lorenzo were mostly dispersed during the 
revolutions of the Medici lainily, in the fifteenth 
century. Leo X. recovered a part of these collec¬ 
tions. In the sixteenth century the Grand Duke 
Cosmo I. laid out large sums of money in collecting 
productions of art; and, by his command, Georgio 
Vasari, the painter and architect, erected the build¬ 
ing called the Ufizi, in the upper floor of w'hich 
the gallery is situated. Francis L, the successor of 
Cosmo, increased the collection, and added the Tri¬ 
buna, and some other rooms. Ferdinand I. de’ Me¬ 
dici, brother oi Fraiitis, made many valuable additions 
to the gallery: nhiKtC ardiual, he acquired the Venus 
since called Medicea, nlncli remained in the villa 
Medici at Rome till the lime of Cosmo III., when ' 
it was removed to Florence. The gioup of Niobe 
also vras acijuired by Ferdinand, and was not brought 
to Florence till the time of Pttci Leopold. The 
Popes prohibit the removal of any considerable an¬ 
tique work from Rome ; but these statues here spo¬ 
ken of, and tfee Fariicse statues now at Naples, have, 
been removed diiruig the vacancy of the Pope’s 
throne, or by favour of the Pope. 





FLORENCE.—THE GfALl^Y. 

The Gallcnj. 

The raa^iiificent collection of pictures, statues, and 
other productions of the graphic arts contained in 
^he gallery, is one of the most extensive and valu- 
^„able in Europe, a monument of the taste and activity 
of the Medici family, bv whom it was formed. It 
may be ranked next to the collection in the Vatican, 
which surpasses all others in the number of master¬ 
pieces of ancient sculpture. The public are allowed 
access unincumbered by any unnecessary restraint, 
and artists are permitted to copy. 

In the vestibule of the g.dlery are the busts of 
different individuals of the family of Medici who 
contributed to enrich the collection, from Eoienzo 
downv/ards. Amoniji^t the statues in the vestibule 
are two antique figures of dogs in marble, both 
alike. Of this figure theie arc othei antique repe¬ 
titions, similar in size and attitude, at Rome, and 
one at Helmsley in ^ orkshire. , 

The gallery itself, adorned in every part with 
pictures and statues, foinis three sides of an oblong 
rectangle. On the two long sides of the gallery 
tlieie are entrances into looms in which the more 
lemaikahle objects are kept. 

& The celling of tlu‘ gallery is painted with gro- 
tcsqiie designs, (grottcsche ,j in other places with 
’Slpterlaced blanches and vines on trellis vvoik, imi- 
t^ftl|ig an arbour, with birds perched or fijing a- 
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PORTRAITS OF EMINEHaT MEN. 

t ,5, 

mongst them, a mode of decoration in which Ra¬ 
phael’s pupil, Giovanni da Udine, was excellent, as 
is seen in the loggie of the Vatican, and in the 
Grimani Palace at Venice, painted by, Giovanni da 
Udine. In one part the ceiling is decorated with 
the story of the Twelve Ambassadors, and other' 
subjects pertaining to the hiatory of Florence, t 
Below the frieze, all round the gallery, is a col¬ 
lection of portraits of eminent men, Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus the supporter of the Protestants and the op¬ 
ponent of the house of Austria, WalKtein, and 
other generals of the thirty years* w'ar, and states¬ 
men, philosophers, and poets of all nations. These 
portraits are less interesting for the merit of the 
painting than for the persons they 1 epi esent. 

Along the sides of the gallery are placed a num¬ 
ber of ancient Jtoman hurts of emperors and mem- 


* In 1201, when twrtve ambassadors from different courts ' 
came to Home, to congratulate Bomtazio Vlll., the Pope, 
astonished to find that they were all I'loientines, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Florence is the first city in the noild, and the Flo¬ 
rentines the refined fifth clcnicnt. the quintcstcnce of raaft- 
Ittnd.—La citta di Firenze c la migliore citta del mondo, 
e la uazionc Fiorentina nelle cose umanc e il quinto elemen- 
10.” 

The stoiy is expressed by Vetino in the following lines. 

Rirtuantc ininto antistts Bonetatius iirbi's, 

* (. um Flomitinoi* tlivcisis purtibus orbxs 

Vidissa Howia u^uih Qxaii4Ata 
limiruiu amn turn ^oca\l 
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bers of the imperial family, Augusti ct AusjUstae, 
One of tlic most esteemed is a bust of Marcus Au^ 
relius. 

The most distinguished of all the rooms which 
ifeve their entrance from tibe gallery is the round cu- 
•j^ia room, lighted from the top, called the Tribunay 
containing a selection of the most precious of the 
pictures and statues that belong to the collection. 
The statues are the Venus de Medici, the hands of 
which are modern, and added by Baccio Bandi- 
nelli; the Dancing Faun, the body antique, the 
arms and head added by Michael Angelo ;. the 
antique group of Two Wrestlers; the Young Apol¬ 
lo, called the Apollino; and the statue called the 
Arrotatore. 

Amongst the pictures in the trlbuna are, tlie 
Young tSaint John, or San Giovanino, the Amoret- 
ta, the portrait of Julius II., t all by Raphael; the 
Virgin looking at the new-born Child lying on the 
Ground, by Correggio ; a Holy Family, the Virgin, 
Child, and Saint Joseph, by Michael Angelo ; the 




* This famous statue is tlie only object of the ^lery that 
was earned to Pans 

li^ t Itaphael painted several otlier portraits of this warlike 
^ impetuous Pope, who patronized him. They are to be 
the Pitti Palace, and the Corsini Palace in Florence, 
iveral times repeated in the Stanze of the Vatican. The 
Julius ir. IS the celebrated production of Mi- 
’s chisel. 
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attitudes are uncommon, and the colouring is yel¬ 
lowish ; * a Recumbent Venus, by Titian; a pic¬ 
ture by Andrea Mantegna; one by Albert Durer, &c. 

One of the rooms contains an interesting and nu¬ 
merous collection of the portraits of eminent paint¬ 
ers, painted by themselves. Two hundred of these^ 
were collected in the seventeenth century, by Car¬ 
dinal Leopold de* Medici, brother of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand. In the portrait of Michael An¬ 
gelo, he is represented at an advanced age, but with 
tlie hair cf the head still black. There is one of 


* This it> one of the few pictures by Buonaioti in oil.. 
Some of his othei pictuics in oil are the Paichc the Three 
Fate-<, at the Palazzo Pitti; Fortune, in the Coisini Palace 
at Florence, Dav.d cutting off the Head of GoJiah, treated 
in two difierent ways on the two opposite surfaces o( a large 
Pietra di Lavagua, in the galiiTy of tiie Louvre at Pai is. This 
Fietra de Lavagna is a slate which is got at Lavagna, in the 
teiritory of Genoa, it is used for covering roofs in that 
country, and pictures on this kind of slate ai e seen in differ¬ 
ent collections. The principal paintings of Buonaroti in 
fresco are in the Sistine chapel, and aic much injured by 
Buonaroti is recommended by Sir Joshua Bcynolda 

jf 

rfiB a mode) for painters to imitate, although Sir Joshua's 
own manner bears little resemblance to that of Michael 
Angelo. Raphael Mengs dissents fiom the opinion of Sir 
Joshua, and proposes for imitation the pictures of Coireg- ' 
gio, distinguished by pleasing gracefulness of expression, and 
beautiful colouring, in which the pictures of Michael Angelo 
ere deficient. 
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PICTUllES. i)F DIFFERENT SCHOOLS. 

*1 > 

I 

Rapliael. The portraits of some British artists w"® 
seen, Sii Jo.shua Reynolds, Jacob More, the 
scape painter, and some others. 

In the otlicr rooms, the pictures arc disposed ac- 
^cording to the schools, that is, the pictures of artists 
oJ’ the same country are placed together. In the 
mom containing the Florentine school is a celebrat¬ 
ed chiaroscuro, or picture in one uniform colour, by 
Fna Bartolomeo ; f the Virgin, by Sassoferrato ; a 
Magdalen, by Carlo Dolce, half figure, and many 
otliers. 

Fine pictures by Titian and Paul Veronese are 
seen amongst those of the Venetian school. 

Amongst the Flemish there are some by Rubens, 
but inoie of the productions of this gicat master, so 
varied in the subjects he treated, are to be seen in 
the gallery at Dresden,—and in the Louvre, uhere 
his pictures of the Life of Mary de* Medici, the 
eonsoit of Henry IV., formerly at the Luxembouig 
IVlacc, are now placed; his celebrated Descent 
from tlie Cross is returned to its former situation 
in the cathedral of Antwerp. He succeeded in 




v*>* 


^ DaUolomco a Fiorei)tiuc ol'gieat ulvut asapaifitcr. 
It'cd in the time of Michael Angelo. lie ua^ ronvertotj' 
a I lile by the bcmions of Savouurola^ to whom hc^|? 

nuuti attatlunb He ai:crv,aido became a fnai, and was^^ 
||d Fra liaitoinmeo ill San Marco, front the niorL -tcij 




Mark at Florence., .See \’'i'iari Vita di Fr.'l Iliirlolonuo. 

I *1? 
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every tharacter.-ii^The Keitness or Fleniisli Wake, 

I!) the Louvre, is a representation of the dances and 
gross amusements of the country people,—the Judg¬ 
ment of Paris, in the Dresden gallery, is treated 
with drollery and humour. In the Louvre, Lot 
and his Family leaving the devoted city is tiolerai^ 
with varied expression. 'I'hat, and other collec¬ 
tions, contain his landskips,—lion hunts,—^portraits, 
—bacchanalian scenes,—emblematic and heroic ac¬ 
tions,—and his church pictures in the grand and 
elevated style. 

Tliere are several pictures by Gerard llondhorst 
of Utrecht, called Gerardo delle Notti, on account 
of his excellence in representing night scenes, with 
fire-light. lie fiounshed in l 6 JO. 

Amongst the pictures by old German masters is 
a portrait of Luther and liis wife Catherina de Bore, 
by Holbein. 

In the room allotted to the French school are 
pictures by Lebrun, Poussin, Lesueur, Vernet the^^ 
painter of sea-pieces, and others. 

The celebrated statues of Niobc and her Children 
were placed in tlie room, which they now ornament, 
in 17 SO, by tlie Grand Duke Leopold, afterwards 
Emperor. At one end of the room is the group of 
Niobe and one of the daughters, of one })icce of, 
marble. The others, winch are single figures, are 
dispoi»ed along the sides of the room. The whole 
of these ligiires weie found between lioiiie and 
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Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli, Mr Coc^6ri^?s 
vdiich is received with much approbation 
quarios, is, tliat the figures were placed in the tym¬ 
panum of a pediment, the statue of Niobc occupying 
the middle. 

A collection (of statues, and other ornaments in 
bronze, is disposed in one of the rooms. Amongst 
them is the celebrated Mercury ascending, by Gio¬ 
vanni Bologna, • and two or three smaller figures 
of the same subject, which he made previous to 
the production of the complete one ; another cele¬ 
brated stetue of this master is in the loggia of the 
Piazza del Granduca at Florence, and the two eques¬ 
trian statues at Florence are his productions. 

In this bronze room, there is a small human 
figure, a span higli, representing the exterior muscles 


by ad^r 


• Jean Bologne, called in Italy Giovanni Bologna, was born 
atDouay in French Flanders, and died in I 0 () 6 . He htudicd 

at Florence, before the death of Michael Angelo, and is one 

> 

of the most esteemed sculptors since the revival of the arts. 
Ills principal works, four of which arc mentioned above, arc,— 
Tb ' C/roup of the Sidiinc, at Florence, in imitation of whicli 
is the Pluto carrying off Proserpine, a group ol three figures,*'* 
by G iraidon of Troyes, after the design of Lebmn, in the 
Garden at Ven-ailles,—the bionze Mercury in the gallery at 

[I 

reiice,—the marble Group ol the Centaur at Florence,—the 
equestrian statues at Florence,—^the statue of the Grand 
at Leghorn,—tlie Neptune at Bologna,—Mercqiy and 
6 wtii 0 ’lyiit Marli, before the destruction of that palace, § 

revoliialon of the Ftench government. 
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a«'4ivested of tte'^skin, by Michael Angelo, and an¬ 
chor figure of the same kind, eighteen inches high, 
by Cigoli. ^ A large bronze antique Etruscan figure 
of a chimera, a bronze statue of a man in the dress 
of a Roman senator, ^\ith Etruscan letters on the 
border of the robe; both are of the natural size, 
vciy few other Etruscan figures of so large a ^e 
exist. Winkelmann considers the bronze wolf m 
the conservator’s palace m the Capitol to be also an 
Etruscan ivork. 

A room coutauis majolica, the thick and clumsy 
earthenware, made by Castelfraiico, ornamented 
with mythological designs, after Raphael and Julio 
Romano. 

In the collection of Greek vases that have been 
called EtrusCan, there are some entirely black, with 
foliage in relief, which are less I'requently met with 
than the \dses with red figures on a dark ground* 
Most of the ancient painted eai theiiware vases ^ 
have been found in the kingdom of Naples, particu¬ 
larly in the ancient tombs at Nola; also in Sicily, 
at Girgenti, and Catania. It is uncertain whether 
any of them have been found in Tuscany. The 
histories represented on these vases are frequently 
,subjects from Homer, and from the Greek inytbo- 


* Ludovico Caidi, called Cigoli, of whom there are sevenrf 
" works in the gallery, and, amongst the rest, a fine picture of 
the Continence of Joseph, was boro near Florence, in 15d9f 
and died in l6lS. 
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logy, and events of the, heroic fifGreece, 

the names sometimes written over the figures are^i^ 
Greek, and none have been found with Etruscan 


imcrijjtions. ^ Winkelmann, however, is of opi¬ 
nion, f that the figures on some of these vases are 
-drawn in the Etruscan style, and, therefore, may he 
the workmanship of the Campanians, who lived at 
Capua, and were sprung from the Etruscans, The 
drawing of the human figure on many of these an¬ 
cient earthen vases is mastcrlv, and, from the ab- 
sorbent quality of the pottery, the outline must have 
been formed with rapidity, at once, \vithout going 
over again or retouching. Drawings are valued as 
shewing the original sjiiril and the bold ideas of the 
painter, unrestrained, and not cooled by the labour, 
thought, and time that a finished pictui e requires. 
These earthen vases are specimens of the drawing 
of the ancientsj and are thought to equal the draw’- 
ihgs of the best artists since the revival of the arts 

o 

in Europe. The outline of the figure is drawn in 
hlRck, the ground is painted of tlie same colour, and 
the figure is left of the reddish colour of the pot¬ 
tery.—The pottery is light, tliin, neatly turned, and. 
of no great hardness.—Some of the vases have b^H 


foiind of the large size of four feet high.—They were- 


Winkelmann, llc-f. dc rAtl. 

Winkelm^o,H>'''Unic tU; 1' \i't, l.uic III. t'iiapiirc lit ■ 
li^!-krt,des Eitrusnui 
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used by tlie.'nncieuts for cdntaiuiiig the ashes of the 
; some 0 ^ them for ornamenting rooms, and 
the'y were given as prizes in the games of Greece. 
The vases have been imitated by Wedge wood; and 
some less perfect imitations have been made in Italy, 
and sold as ancient. 

In the I’oom where the vases of rock crystal 
and of other hard stones are kept, some works of 
Benvenuto Cellini attract the attention, particu¬ 
larly a vase of lapis lazuli, adorned with handles 
in form of fanciful dragons or salamanders. In 
tlie bronze room there is a shield, helmet, and 
bieastplate, with ligures in silver, in relief, by tlie 
same artist. Ihe bronze figuie of Perseus, after 
cutting off Medusa’s head, is also his; it is in the 
piazza del Granduca. Cellini sunk the dies, and 
coined several of the medals and coins of Clement 
YU. y one has Moses striking the rock, on the re¬ 
verse. I’hese medals are much estcciiicd for the eXc 
cellence of their scnlptiiic. " 

In the Name room is a casket, composed of panneljj 
of rock crystal, on whicli is beautifully sunk or en- 


/ 

•f 

* Benvenulo Celiim Mas a goIdsmiMi, and exercjsecl Ins 
tn^de in Rome and cflhor place*, lie publidunl an amusint; 
account of liib own life, in wliicli he ulates, in a natural style, 
till' vitisMtiiilcs consequent on bib uiegulai anil turbulent con¬ 
duct, .ind gives '^onie pniticulcus of tlic history of Ins couteni- 
poraiiCS, IMicluel Angelo, Julio Horn,uto, and others. He was 
bora at Florence in 1500, anu died in 1570. 
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in cavo^ the histo^, of the PassuiB^ consisti^ 
of many small hgiires, all inch higW,which are 
through the substance of the crystal j this caskci 
was made for Clement VIL, by Valerio of Vicenza, 
a celebrated engraver of ^ms, who died in 1546. * 
A remarkable object in one of the rooms is the 
large antique marble vase, adorned with figures in 
high relief, celebrated under the name of the Medi¬ 
ci vase. The companion to this vase was in the 
Borghese collection, and is now in the Xouvre. 


Pitti Palace, 

' The collection next in point of importance is 
that at the Palazzo Pitti. In this palace the Grand 
r.Duke resides. It formerly belonged to tlie Pitti 
family, whose name it bears, and was from them 
jmrehased by Cosmo I. de’ Medici. The front, be¬ 
gun by Biunalesco, is extensive. It is of broached 
rnsitic, and looks rather gloomy. The court within 


* See Vasari’s Life of Vahno Vtccniino, and of other en- 

giavers of gems, rock crystal, and dies for medals, who lived 

at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Of Marmila, one 

of these engravers, Vasari says, that, he made money i^cou|- 

terfeiting antique medals,—‘Fu gran maestro di contract 

4i^he antiche, deilc quali nc cave gi andissimd otilita. Greco,^ 

ipier engraver of cameos, made a niedal^ with a head of 

[I. Farnese, and on the reverse, Alexander the (iieat,; 

Ttig the high priest of the Jews, which Michael Angelo'' 

id faigtily ao ^ masterly, work. 

11 
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tjie building^!is iu » style somewhat different. One 
suite of rooms contains the magnificent collection of 
pictures chiefly formed by the Medici family. 

It comprehends the collection of the Dukes of 
Urbino, of the family della Roverp, * which, af¬ 
ter the death of the last Duke of that family, be¬ 
came the piopcity of Victoria, Grand Dutchess of 
Tuscany, consort of Ferdinand 11., and heiress of 
the family della Roverc. 

Amongst the many excellent pictures in tliis col¬ 
lection are, the 'riirce Fates by Michael Angelo,— 
the portiait of Leo X., with Cardinal Julio de’ Me¬ 
dici and Cardinal Rossi,—the celebrated Madonna 
della Scggiola,—the Madonna della Finestra Im- 
pannata, so called from the papered window repre¬ 
sented in the picture,—all by Rapliael. The twe 
first of these pictures, by Raphael, were in Paris, as 
was the Martyrdom of Saint Agatha, by Sebastian 
del Pioinbo, and the picture of three figures with 
cal instruments, said to repi csent Luther, Calvin, 1 


* Pope Julius IJ. della Rovere prevailed upon the Duke 
of Urbmo to adopt hi!> nephew, who j;l\t*Mi6,e nephew oi 
the Duke, by which nlean^ the Diitthy of Urbino passed inti 
the family della Rovere. Duhe Fianeis della Rovere died ir 
l65l, leaving his principality to the Papal government, as hi 
, feudal superior; Ins tree, allodial, and ecquacd piopeity weni 
' to Victoria, Grand Dutchess of Tuscany, 

t Calvin was for some time in scciet at the cqyiit of fjBT- 
i rara«il535. See Tiraboschi, fet. d. 1. It. ' 
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GT^GIONE.—CANOVA’s VENUS. \ 

and Catherine de Bore, ,by Giorgione but the^ 
is littte resemblance between this portrait and th(^ 
of Luther hy Lucas Cranach and by Holbein; 
and in the account of the Louvre gallery this picture 
is only termed a concert, with a Benedictine monk at 
the harpsichoid, a Dominican with a violoncello, and 
a young person with a black bonnet and feather.— 
A picture composed of two female figures, called 
la ModcvStia e la Vaiiita femininile, by Leonardo 
da Vinci.—Judith cai rying the head of Ilolopher- 
nes, by Cristofano Allori. t This jiicture was in 
Paris. 

The other half of the principal floor is occupied by 
the state apartments, at the end of which, in the centre 
of a circular room hung with four mirrors, is Gano- 
va’s beautiful statue of Venus. It is seen to much ad- 
rahtage by means of the mirrors, four diflerent view’s 
by reflection being seen fiom one place. This sta¬ 
tue was got by the Florentine government after the 
French had removed the Venus de Medici, and fill- 


^—- - 

* Giingione difil in 1511 at tlie age of thirty-foui. Vasa- 
11 mentions a head drawn by Inin, a portrait of one the 
h'ugger*, the celebrattd mciclumts ol Antwerp whojfW^ b^in- 
cerned in tlie Fondaco de’ Tede^cln at Venice, and pbs^^wid 
aces iH Home See Vasari Vita di Giorpio da Ciistelfi'ftnco 
0 (jioigione, and Luthers L’olloquia Mfiweal.a. 

CVi&tofcUio Allori was born at Florence in 1577, and died,,^ 
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BOBOLt Cf ARDEN.-CIMABUE. 

< 1(1 the place in the tribuna of the public gallery dur¬ 
ing the time that eelebrated masterpiece of ancient 
art was in Paris. On the return of the Venus de 
Medici to Florence, Canova’s Venus yielded up the 
pedestal in the tribuna, and was placed in the palazzo 

Pitti. 

Adjoining to the palace is the Iloboli garden, of' 
considerable extent, and paitly on a lising gronnd. 
Jt is laid out with bioad walks boidercd with high 
hedges of laurel, (Laitms nubdi^.j 'Ibere are 
many fine cypresses, immeious statues, and, in the 
lower pait of thegaidcn, lountains. 

Acadciuij of Paintbi^i,. , 

At the academy of painting, the Scuola delle 
belle aiti, instituted bv tlie Grand Duke Petei Leo- 
pold in tliere is a considerable collection of 

pictures, amongst winch aie se\eral productions 
ol the oldest masters. A laige picture of the 
Virgin, seated on a throne, with the Child and An¬ 
gels, by Cniiahue. Like his other pictures it is on a 
ground of gold, in campo d’oro, and in a very for¬ 
mal style. Cimabuc was the earliest of the Floren¬ 
tine painters, lie learnt the art fiom some Greek 
painters who were employed in Santa Maiia Novel¬ 
la.'* He floiiiished in 1J^80. His colours arc ena- 


* Vasari, Vita cU Cunabuo. 
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bodied with size and with the yolk of eggs, as Va¬ 
sa# relates in his introduction to the lives. Tlic 
art of painting with colours embodied by oil, Vras 
not used till a hundred years after his death, uhen 
it was discovered by John van Eyck, called John of 
Bniacs, who tlounshed in the year 14<00. The num¬ 
ber of Cimabue’s pittuies that now exist is very 
small. 

A picture of the Adoration of the Magi, by Gcn- 
tilis di Fabriano, with the yen* inscribed 
Mary Magdalen, clothed in i brown sliaggy rug, in 
the same way as m Donatello’s statue in the baptis¬ 
try, with the insciiption, 

Ne despcietis’ vos qui pcccare soJetis 
Exeinploque mco vos reparate Deo. 

The giound is gold, and on the border are eight 
small pictures lepreseiitiiig the actions of Magda¬ 
len. 

Small figui-es, two feet in length, in burnt clay, 
by Michael Angelo, representing Night and Aurora, 
rht models of the marble statues executed by him 
in the Capella dc’ Depositi at San Lorenzo. 

There is aKo a collection of plaster casts of the 
, most esteemed statues and bas reliefs for the use of 
, iJlC students. 

A 

On the walls of the court are busts and bas re- 


i 
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FORTUNE BY MICHAEL AI^LO. 

liefs in glazed earthenware, terra cotta iilvetriata, 
hy Luca della Robbia or his school. 

Corsini Pictures. 

The collection of pictures in the Corsini palace, 
a conspicuous building by Silvani, on the quay 
Lung’ Arno, is numerous and valuable. In this 
collection arc to be remarked,—a caitoon, by Ra¬ 
phael, of the portiait of Julius II. A head of 
a woman repiesentiug Poetry, finished so that 
it seems to use from the canvas, by Carlo Dolce; 
the jnctuies of (’ailo Dolce have become too dark 
in the shaded parts, a defect ovMiig to the printers’, 
ink, or lamp-black, whicli retains its colour whilst 
the colours mixed with it fade. Horse-travellers 
going ovei locks, with a jilaiii and livei seen below, 
and in the distance, by .Salvator Rosa. Fortune, 
dropping ciovviis and tieasuies fiom lier light hand, 
instruments ol piini&lniient from the left, by Michael 
Anjrelo. At the head of tlie staircase is a seated 
statue of Clement XII. Corsini, who died in 17^9. 

Fabrics. 

The palace formerly the lesidcnce of the Medici 
family, built by Cosmo Pater Patriie, has the court 
surrounded with a loggia or open-sided gallery on 
the ground-floor, and adorned with busts, bas reliefs, 


$ 

* This effect of printers’ ink in painting k mentioned by 
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and #)ci'ent inscriptions, i;esembling, by these deco^, 
rations, the courth of some of the palaces in Rome. 

The palace of Duke Strozzi is a large gloomy cu¬ 
bical mass of building, with rustic work on the out¬ 
side. Another Strozzi palace was, in part, design¬ 
ed by Scamozzi. 

In the mansion of the Buonaroti family are pre¬ 
served some sketches by the great Michael Angelo. 

The Palazzo del Podcsta, which is now used as a 
, jurison, has the court covered with old coats of arms 
carved in stone, and the windows pointed-arched. * 

In Florence, and other towns in Italy, the exte¬ 
rior of houses and the fronts of churches are some- 
w times painted with designs in fresco on the plaster. 
In the piazza iSanta (h-oce the f ront of a large house 
was painted, m lOlfl, with ligures and architecture 
by Pasignano, and fifteen other good artists, in the 
space of twenty days. These paintings have in some 
degree retained their colour after years exposure 
to the weather. At this day, m Italy, large paint¬ 
ings or outlines of histories are sometimes seen de¬ 
signed on the outside of a plastered wall, the work 
of some young painter who takes that method of 

^ i 

making his talent known. ' 






A view of tlie court of the Palazzo del Podesta, and views 
dt the piincjpal bLiiklmgs in rioreucc, Siena, and Pisa, are 
(hed^in Architecture Toscane par Montigny et Fa- 
:P)fti IS, J S15. 
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PALAZZO VECCHIO.. 



In this same piazza Smita Croce is the ibouse in 
which Urban VIlI. Barberini was born. He was 
elected pope in 1623. 

There were, in the middle ages, a great many 
towers or private fortresses in Florence, as in Rome 
and other cities in Italy. The number in Florence 
is said to have been 150. Most of these were de¬ 
molished when the government began to be more 
regular, in the beginning of the dominion of the 
Medici family. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, in the Piazza del Gran- . 
duca, is a lofty old building, with battlements, ori¬ 
ginally designed by Arnolfo di Lapo, and now 'cm 3- 
cupied by some of the public offices. The court is 
small, surrounded by a colonade and corridor, "" 
painted with grotesques, and with views of the cities 
of Germany j in the middle, a bronze Cupid by 
Verrocchio. The great hall is adorned with pic¬ 
tures and statues; the ceding painted by Vasari, 
who designed the architecture of the interior of this 
palace; the pictures relate to the history of Flo¬ 
rence, Cosmo I., crowned Grand Duke of Tuscany 
by Pius V. in 1570, &c. Amongst the statues is 
a group of Victoiy with a prisoner, by Buouaroti, 
intended for the tomb of Julius II. The adjoin¬ 
ing Giiardaroba also contains some pictures, and 
other works of art. 

In front of the Palazzo Vecchio are two colossal 
sculptures; the one the statue of David, with a sling 
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in behind, by Michael .^J^gelo, the second celp- 
bratM statue in point of tlaie that he executed, 
Pieta, in Saint Peter^^ basilic, being the first;* 
the irt;her is the grottp of Hercules and Cacus, by 
Baccio Bandinelli. t 

On the public clock of the old palace the hour at 
night is shewn by the transparent and illuminated 
numbers of the hour and minute. In theatres at 
Venice, and other places in Italy, a clock of this 
kind ss placed above the stage. 

^ The loggia, built after the design of Orcagna in 
* and which occupies part of one of the sides of 
toe Piazza del Granduca, is adorned with some 
good statues. Under its round arches are placed 
the group of a Roman carrying off a 8abine woman, 
with an old man on the ground by Giovanni di Bo- 
logins in marble;—Perseus, after having cut off the 
head of Medusa, by Benvenuto Cellini, in bronze; 
—Judith, by Donatello, in bronze ;—two marble 
lions, one of which is by Flarainio Vacca, a sculp¬ 
tor who flourished at Rome in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

In the Piazza del Granduca is the e^uestfian 

- — ■' f ... ■ ■**■** 









** See Vasan Vita di Michel Agnolo Buonardti. 

Buccio was the contemporary of Micbfl Angelo* He 


labotiiauRj and had a good knowledge of design,- but wa® 
e^4‘®wt?dj|rrth little gcniub. Seethe Life of Baccio, winch 
is ijie Florentine coatraction for Bartolomeo, in Vasau 
Pit tori. 
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(rf Cosmo I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, by 

GioyiUixu Bol(^a, erected in 15<j4<, with three 
histones in relief on the pedesfcai j^the Coronation 
of Cosmo hy Pias V. in 1570;—the entry of Cos¬ 
mo into Siena, which had submitted to his forces;— 
Cosmo, elected Duke of Florence by the Florentine 
senate. Near this statue, in the piazza, is the front 
of a house designed by Palladio. 

In the Piazza della Nunziata is the equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of Feidiiiaud I., Grand Dukoof 
Tuscany, by the same master, as already mentioned. 
Between the bridge of the Trinity and the Pitti Pa* 
lace is the group, in marble, of a centaur, combating' 

•r 

with one of the Lapythse, by Giovanni Bologna. 

A pedestal, in the place before the church of 
Saint Lorenzo, is adorned with figures, sculptured 
in high relief, by Baccio Bandmelli, representing 
captives brought to John the father of Cosaio I. 
The column of granite, surmounted by a statue of 
Justice, was erected in l.oGi by Cosmo I., to whom 
it was presented by Pius IV. It was taken from 
the baths of Aaitoninus Caraealla at Rome. 

The of the Meicato Nuovo was built In 

1548 by brder of Cosmo I., for the conveniency of 
the dealers in silk. Under it is a ild boar in 
bronze, copied from the antique one of marble in 
the gallery. 

Another similar loggia, in which corn is sold, is 
called Kazza del Grano. It was built in 1619. 
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ARCH OF FBA^fclS OF LOl^lMN. 

. "Without the gate of ,San Gallo is a tntiTn|!%ifll 

?l^ch, erecfcd in I7S9» oti occasion of the arrivals 

11 

fhe ^linpcror Fraaipis when he succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Tuacany «fter the extinction of tlie 
IMedici; the arch is from the ded^ of Schaihant 
of Lorrain, and is loaded with ill-selected ornament. 

Quays and Bridges. 

The Amo, during its course through Florence, 
is embanked on each side by stone quays, with a 
"’^reet between the quay and the front of the houses, 
a, disposition which giA-^es an agreeable view of the 
nver and the opposite bank from the street. At 
similar arrangement is seen. And the quays 
in Palis, opposite to the gallery of the Louvre, pre¬ 
sent a view of the same kind, but decorated with 
more magnificent buildiugs. The quay, by the side 
of the Amo, at Florence, is stated by Sir G. Shuck- 
bur^i to be 190 English feet above the sea. 

Of the four bridges over the Arno, the Ponte del¬ 
la Trii^ is celebrated for the agreeable fiat elliptic 
form of its three arches. The abutments of tlie 
piers project much, so as to produce the disagree¬ 
able effect of concealing the arches from the view 
when the bridge is looked at obliquely. It was built 
|i|er the design of Ammanati, in the reign of Cos- 
%i place of a bridge washed away by the over- 
^f the river in 1557* ' 

are two wears across the Arno at filorenoe 
for the purpose of driving mills. The boats that 




come the river from l^ka lie some distinct be¬ 
low the lowest wear. When there is a sufficient 
quantity of water in the river, the passage by the 
boats from I^rence'to Ksa is made speedily., , 

The Arno has deposited, considerable batiks of 
sand, with some gravel, by the side of its channel, 
just below Florence, 

The spouting fountains at Florence are not nu¬ 
merous. There are some in the Boboli garden. 
They are supplied with water brought by a con¬ 
duit from the neighbouring heights. It is at Eome 
that spouting fountains are in greater abundance and 
perfection than in any other city of Europe. In 
Florence water for domestic purposes is got by 
means of wells sunk in different parts of the town. 


Building Materials. 

Dark green magnesian serpentine, called 'pie.tra 
di garbOt or gabro, is got near Prato, at Imprune- 
ta, and in other parts of Tuscany. It is employed, 
along with white marble, in facing the outer surface 
of some of the old churches in Florence, dis¬ 
posed in the form of pannels and other ornaments, 
being set off and rendered conspicuous by the white 


• It is also called Verde di Prato, from the place where - 
the quairres are In the territory of Geooa, also, magnesian 
serpentine is wrought, and called Poliievera, that being Uie 
name of tlie place where it is quai ned. 
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which composes the rest of the iucrustatiim# 
marble of SerraViazza, near Carrara, which is 
sometimes used in hlore^e lor columns and other de¬ 


corations, has TCiHS of a purple colour. The varieties 
of Scrravazza marble res&shie somi^ of the antique 
marbles, Pavonazzo, A&icano, Fior di Persico, and 
sometimes pass by these names* The manno paesino, 
or laaadjSkip marble, called Florentine marble, got 
nesir l^j^Eiee« is a limestone of a grey colour, v\ ith 
dju^-^i^uxed dendritical veins, which look hke the 
jpCihre of ruins^ when the stone is cid and polish¬ 
ed ? il: Is only got in pieces of a moderate size. 

' The buildings in Florence are solid, with dhidk 
wal^, darik-coloured stone of the seeondai 7 
strata, i^ the bills near Florence, * is much employ¬ 
ed in hhiiding. Brick is also used. 

Hie ‘gieat houses, or jjalaces, generally have with¬ 
in the budding a court, with a colonade or loggia 
round it on the ground door. This court is often of 
Ihe small dimension of twenty four feet square. The 
iwhde ed^lse^bas a heavy and gloomy aj^earanoe, 
arising lidth from the dark colour of the stone, and 
from the style of architecture. 

The *tyk of the great mansions, or palaces, in Ve¬ 
nice i8vea*y different from those in Florence, and quite 





^ i* caHed, in Plorpnce, Pietra forte; and ft am its 
Iblour, Pictra seiena. Pifitia bigia, gtey Uone, 
ariety. 
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peculiar to Venice. They are lofty, generally with 
three tier of high arched apertures and balconies on 
the front, for the purpose of looking on the great 
canal. The fronts are of unpolished Istrian marble, 
which is of a light colour, producing ^ agreeable 
and cheerful effect in the exterior of a building. 

The roofs at Florence are of a low and 
covered with tile. Every roof is covered with tile 
of two different forms,—a flat tile, with ledges tm 
the side, and a tile nearly semi-cylindrical, but a 
little tapering upw^aids, which covers the interstice 
between the ledges of the flat tiles, and is named, 
canale. These tiles are are also used at Rome, 
and in many other parts of Italy; and tiles are found 
in ancient Greek and Roman buildings, of a similar 
form, and sometimes made of marble. The tiles at 
Trieste and Venice are all of tlie t.ipering cylindri¬ 
cal form, a tile, with the convexity outwards, being 
laid, so as to cover the edges ol two tiles, of which 
the concave side is outwards. The rooms at Flo¬ 
rence are lofty, and arc not all provided with 
flre-placcs. Floors of looms are usually of large 
oblong rectangular tiles, placed in the herring¬ 
bone form, named sprha di pesce in Italyl and 
testacea spicata, by Vitruvius, the same form in 
which the small hard bricks called Dutch clinkers,' 
are laid in Holland atid in Britain. The walls of 

rooms are painted with landscapes, or parterres as 
/ 
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s<j^ through colonades, and with other ornaments j 
the ceilings also are pmnted with ornaments- 

Libraries. 

Another of the splendid collections, made by the 
Medici family, is the library of manuscripts, called 
the Bildiotheca Mediceo Laurentiana. The build¬ 
ing, in which these manuscripts are kept, forms one 
side of the court of the monastery of San Lorenzo. 
It is after the design of Michael Angelo; and the 
singular form of ornament he made use of is seen in 
none of his works more strikingly, than in the vesti- 
bijile of the Mediceo Laurentian library, which is 
adorned with columns, having capitals of a peculiar 
form. * 

In the fifteenth century, at the period that im¬ 
mediately preceded the use of printing, the princes 
who encouraged the arts in Italy were active in 
collecting manuscripts of ancient Greek and Ro¬ 
man authors. In consequence of this, many remark¬ 
able manuscripts were discovered in the monasteries 
of Saint Gall in Sv\itzerland, of Montecassino in the 
kingdom of Naples, and other monasteries. 


• The peculiar style of Michael Angelo is also visible in . 
; other architectural works,—the Capella de' Depositi at San' 
j^,|Qorenzo at Florence,—the part which is his of Saint Peter’s 
iBaailic,—the Capitol,—the Porta Pia,—and Poi ta del Popolu 
at RomjB,—part of the Farnese palace. 
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Cosmo de' Medici Pater Patrife, collected many, 
and formed a public library in the monastery of 
Saint Mark at Florence. * 

Lorenzo de Medici collected a great number of 
manUvseripts, and sent John Lascaris to Sultan Ba* 
jazet for that purpose. 

Pietro, the son of Lorenzo, having shewn himself 
hostile to Charles VIII. of France, was driven from 
Florence, and the library, collected by Lorenzo, 
was pillaged by the French. The books that were 
saved, together with Saint Mark’s library, were 
bought, and removed to Rome, by Cardinal John 
de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X. Clement VII. de’ 
Medici t restored the library to Florence; and, by 
his orders, Michael Angelo began the building at 
Saint Lorenzo for its reception, which was finished 
under the inspection of Vasari in 1571, in the reign 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo I. 

Amongst the remarkable manuscripts, there is one 
of Virgil of the fourth century in Roman capitals, 
not very different in form from the letters on an- 


• See the preface to the catalogue of the Biblioth. Medi- 
ceo Laurentiana, by the Canons Biscione and Bandini. 

f There were three Popes of the Medici Ihnnly,—Leo X., 
who died in 1521; Clement VII., who died in 1333, and 
Leo XL, who died in 1605, after a very short reign. PIu# 
IV. was of a Milanese family of the same name, but distinct 
from ^he Medici of Florence. 


1 
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dent Roman marbles; it is on vellum of the size of 

I 

a small quarto, with notes; the notes written in 
the fifth century by the Consul Turcius Rufus Apro- . 
nianiis, as his signature attests. This is one of the 
most ancient legible manuscript books in Europe, of 
nlnch the period is authentic. The manuscript of 
Virgil, in the Vatican library, with paintings, was 
said to be of the fourth century, of the time of Con¬ 
stantine. The manuscripts of the middle ages are no 
longer in Roman capitals, but in letters resembling in 
some degree the small Roman printed letter now in 
use j and, at a still later period, the manuscripts are 
in a running hand.* This library also possesses 
the celebrated manuscript of the Pandects, suppo¬ 
sed to be of the time of Justinian in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, written in capital letters, which vary a little 
from the capitals on ancient Roman marbles; it is 
on vellum of the size of a large folio book ; it was 
brought from Pisa, and Cosmo I. caused an edition 
to be printed from it by Lelio Torelli. A Tacitus, 

’ of the eleventh century, is in a running letter. 

The library contains 7000 volumes of manuscripts. 
Many of them are chained to the desks. 

The building, called the Ufizi, contains several 
public offices and courts of justice j and the upper 
^ffeor i' occupied by the gallery. It forms three 


IT 

'* See Mafi'ei Verona Illustrata, parte terza, p. 24tj' 
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sides of a rectangle ; and on the ground floor is an 
open colonade or gallery for walking. The stones 
of the cornice of this colonade are wedge-formed, 
and combined like the stones of an arch, in order to 
free the architrave from weight, as in many build¬ 
ings, ancient and modern, the architraves are crack¬ 
ed by the superincumbent weight. ^ The architect 
of the Ufizi was George Vasari. 

In an apartment of this building is kept the Mag- 
liabechian library, a numerous and valuable collec¬ 
tion of printed books, left for the use of the public, 
with an annual rent for its maintenance, by the cele¬ 
brated Magliabechi. The collection has been aug¬ 
mented since his time by the addition of other li¬ 
braries. 

The number of books is estimated at ninety 
thousand. There is a large collection of the first 
printed books of the fifteenth century, and some 
manuscripts. The public have access to consult 
books in the library. 

The bust of Magliabechi is in the vestibule. Hoi 
was born at Florence in l63S, and died in 17 Ids 
at the age of 81. He was librarian to the Grand 
Duke, and passed his life sequestered amongst books, 
which were his sole occupation and amusement. 
He never was farther from Florence than Prato, a 


* See Vasari Vite tie' Pilton Introdu?7ione, and ArcJiifet- 
tura di Palladio. 
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distance of ten miles; and that journey he went on¬ 
ly once, and for the purpose of seeing a manuscript. 
He retained in his memory the substance of the vast 
number of books he had read. His correspondence 
was extensive with men of letters, who consulted 
him on questions of literary history. He published 
some autliors of the middle ages, but no work of 
his own composition. 

Another library, open for the use of the public, 
is the Marucellian library. 

Museum of Natural History. 

Near the Palazzo Pitti is a building appropriated 
to the museum of natural history and of anatomy, 
the collection of philosophical instruments, and the 
astronomical observatory. The botanic garden is 
adjoining. These splendid collections were founded 
by the Grand Duke Leopold. 

The museum of natural history contains a collec¬ 
tion well arranged and named, of stuffed birds and 
quadrupeds, and preparations in spirits, of fishes, 
reptiles, w^orms. Amongst the minerals are fossil 
bones of elephants, found in Val (T Arno Superior, 
the bones of a hippopotamus, and the jaw-bone of a 
jdiysiter whale from the same place. 

, The anatomical collection consists of a large se¬ 
ries ol representations of dissections of the human 
body, and of some dissections of animals, such m 
^ dissection of the cuttle fish, the progress qf the 
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growth of the chick in the fecundated egg of a fowl, 
the progress of the changes of the silk-worm, all mo¬ 
delled in wax. The wax is coloured, so that the 
model resembles the parts in colour as well as in 
shape. Many of these models were made by a fe¬ 
male artist. 

The Abbate Felice Fontana was director in 1771> ^ 
and promoted the formation of this part of the col¬ 
lection, and of the whole establishment. 

The art of making wax models of anatomical pre¬ 
parations was practised by Italians in the end of the 
seventeenth century. Zumbo, a Siracusan, present¬ 
ed a wax model of a human head anatomized to the 
Academv of'Sclences of Paiis in 17 OI. t 

if • 

The botanic garden is furnished with convenient 
hot-houses. The Chamairops humilis grows in the 
open air, and is the only palm that can endure the 
winter’s cold in Florence. It grows, likewise, near 
the sea coast, in the neighbourhood of Genoa. In 
Rome, where the mid-day sun is nearly two de¬ 
grees higher than at Florence, the date palm also 
thrives in the open air. 

In the G rand Duke’s collection of philosophical 


* Fontana was professor of mathematics at Pisa, and after¬ 
wards mathematician to the Grand Duke. He published Re- 
seaiches on the Venom of the Viper, and some other treatises. 

f See the History of the Academy of Sciences of Puns for 
the year 170 I. 
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instruments, which is very extensive, are some of' 
the instruments used by Galileo, and by the Acade¬ 
mia del Ciraento. * There is a curious series of dd. 
gnomonical and astronomical instruments. The mo¬ 
dern instruments are mostly by London makers. 

The observatory is a quadrangular tower, furnish¬ 
ed with a large transit instrument by Sisson, and 
some other instruments. There is another astrono¬ 
mical observatory at the Scuole Pie, in the collegio di 
San Giovanni, where the Padre Ingherarai makes 
observations. It contains a circle by Reichenbach 
of two feet, and another of nine inches by the same 
artist. The latter instrument is employed for the 
purposes of a geometrical survey now making of 
Tuscany. 

In the vestibule of the museum are busts of Ga- 


* The Academy of Experiment, Academia del Cimento, 
wah formed in 1657, and assembled in the palace of Prince 
Leopold du’ Medici, who was always present at the cxpeu- 
ments The academy published, in 1666, an account of ex¬ 
periments in naluial philosophy, Saggi di Natural! Sperienzc 
fatte nell Academia del Cimento, of which there is a modern 
edition published by Targioni Tozzetti. Viviani, Toncelh, 
and Borelli, were of the nine who composed the academy 
Auzout, the Ficnch academician, and Steno, a native of Den¬ 
mark, were present, and assisted in the experiments. 

In 1667, some of the members having left Florence, a-nd 
Prince Leopold being made Cardinal, the academy was dis»* 
solved, aftei an existence of ten years. 
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Jileo and of Americo Vespucci. * An old terres¬ 
trial globe, three feet in diameter, placed in the 
portico, and now quite black, might, if cleaned, be 
iyiteresting to the history of maritime discoveries. 
It is, I suppose, one of the globes made by.Ignazio 
Dante. 

The college of San Giovanni, called San Giovan- 
nino, is occupied by the religious order of monks of 
the Scuole Pie, who are employed in teaching the 
various branches of knowledge from the elements 
upwards. The observatory of the college is under 
the direction of the astronomer Father Ingher£jmi, 
and is furnished with good modern instruments, as 
before mentioned. This college of San Gioyanni 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, and was founded 
by them in 1551, eleven years after Loyola’s order 
had received the papal approbation from Paul III. 
Famese. The college is a considerable building, 
but the ambitious order of Jesuits has not left such 
splftndid fabrics at Florence as those which shew 


* Amerigo Vespucci was born near Florence in 1451, and 
lived to the age of 65. He went in the capacity of astrono¬ 
mical observer in an expedition hitcd out by the Spanish? go¬ 
vernment. This expedition landed on the main land, since 
called South America, which Columbus had discovered a year 
or two before. Amerigo was employed to draw ilio charts 
of the new discoveries, and in these charts he called the 
terra firma by his own name America. 
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the wealth and power they attained to in Rome^ 
Venice, and Prague. 

Amongst the men eminent in natural science 
now living in Florence are, Fabroni, the celebrated 
chemist; Targioni Tozzetti, author of ^ iaggi per 
la Toscana, 17fi0, Travels in Tuscany, in which he 
treats of-the physical topography and natuial pio- ' 
ductions; Nesti, professor of mineralogy, who has 
published Observations on the Fossil lioncs found 
in the upper Val d’Arno ; Ingherami, professor of 
astronomy at the Scuole Pie. 

The academy della Crusca published the first 
edition of their vocabulary of the Italian language 


in 1612. 


Ill the eighteenth century, the academia della 
Crusca, the acadcmi.i Flcrenlina, the academia degli 
, Apatisti, were united into one under the name of 
the Academia Florentina, by the Giand Duke Leo- 
|)old, afterwards emperoi. There is an agricultural 
society, I’academia degli Georgofili. 

From the 1st to the 20tli of January, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, on the outside of a window in the 
shade, stood from ^ 3 ° to 17° at eight in the morn¬ 
ing. Of these twenty days ten or eleven were with- 
iCait rain, and several of these were clear with few 
clnuds. The distant hills were covered with snow, 
yi^hich IS the case six or seven months in the year. 

'r The cold in Florence now, in January 1818 , is 
’ such that fire is often required in rooms in the morn- 
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ing and evening. In tbe afternoon the heat of the 
sun is considerable, and produces an agreeable 
warlnth. The common people make use of a scal- 
{iino, an earthen pot containing burning charcoal; 
this vessel they carry in their hands for the sake of 
warmth. Men of the better classes, when they go 
out in winter, wrap themselves in a great-coat wdth 
.many capes, called pastrano ; this is used ako in 
Venice, Rome, and other towns. 

Tlie plants that ai-e cultivated and indigenous in 
a country, serve as an indication of the prevalent 
degree of heat and cold. 

Oiangc trees scarcely bear the winter’s cold with¬ 
out covering in Florence, although there are some 
planted in the open ground in the courts of the mo¬ 
nasteries. At Rome, nearly two degrees farther 
south, orange trees bear the winter’s cold, but lemon 
trees, citron, and some other varieties of the genns 
(htrus, are covered in winter by houses formed of 
reeds. On the Boromcan islands in the Laso Maar- 

O O 

giorc, two degrees north of Florence, orange and 
lemon trees require to be covered with houses of 
boards during six months of the year. The Cham^- 
rops humilis is the only palm that endures the‘^’((^- 
ter’s cold in the open air in Florence. There are 
two kinds of cypress planted in the gardens at 
Florence, the Cupressus hempenirens, with erect 
side branches, and the Cupressus disperi>ay with side 
branc^s nearly horizontal. The cypresses grow to 
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height of sixty or seventy feet. Their tapering 
form and dark green colour render them a beRutiftil 
Ornament to the gardens and country houses. The 
cypress is a coniferous tree, but its wood is heavier 
than the wood Of fir and several other pines, and 
from the longitudinal disposition of its fibres resists 
being broken across. It is, therefore, used at Flo- 
lenee^ for making window-frames and bars. The cy#j. 
press was introduced into Italy from Crete, as Pliny 
relates. “ 

Most of the ground moderately elevated in the 
neighbourhood of the city is planted with olive trees, 
some of which are of a great age, and bear fruit, al¬ 
though the wood in tlie interior of the trunk is quite 
decayed; they are planted like fruit trees, in an or¬ 
chard, and w heat is sown under them. Fig trees 
iilso are cultivated. 

Vines are trained on trees in fields sown with 
wheat or other grain, and they are not cultivated in 
vineyards solely appropriated to the culture of the 
^inc, as in Burgundy and Austria. 

The common wine met with in Florence and in 
Home has little flavour. The more esteemed kinds 
“are the Monte Pnlciano, the Orvieto wine, and the 
Aleatico. 

The Monte Pulciano, the be^ of the Tuscan 

Ik ^ 

jincs, is compared by the English to a weak claret, 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 
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vvithoiTt any particular flavour. The Tuscan wines 
do not bear carriage, and do not keep long. They 
are sometimes sent to Britain in the thin glass flasks 
woven round with plaited straw, and with a little oil 
on the surface of the wine, to exclude the air; this 
method is not so favourable for keeping the wine as 
the green bottles well corked. * ^ 

Wine from the proprietor’s estate is sold by re¬ 
tail in some of the large palaees in Florence; they 
have a little window or wicket in the wall just large 
enough to admit the flask which the purchaser hands 
in to be filled. 

Chesnut trees are cultivated in the mountainous 
parts of Tuscany, of the dutchy of Modena, and in 
other parts of the -Apennines, and no grain being 
produced in these elevated situations, chesnuts con¬ 
stitute a principal part of the food of the moun¬ 
taineers. Chesnuts are mentioned as the food of 
the country people in Italy by Virgil. * It is on the 
ground of a middle elevation, and not on the highest 
of the mountains, that the chesnut trees grow. The 
large-fruited kinds are propagated in Tuscany by 
inoculation. A great part of the chesnuts are dried, 
they are then hard, and may be ground into meal. 
Of this meal, mixed with water and baked in a pan 
over the fire, a mass of paste is made which is used 


Virgil. Eclog. 1. 
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as food. Its taste is sweetish. It is met with in 
^||l^ence, Bologna, and Modena. In Tuscany it is 
called Polenta, a name which, in the north of Italy, 
is applied to a paste of a similar consistence made 
of the meal-of Indi^ com. 

The kernels of the nuts of the Pinus pinea are 
commonly eaten in Florence, and used as a dessert 
aiier dinner. 

Different kinds of garden-stuffs, which in Biitain 
are only produced in mtnmer, are to be had all the 
year round in Florence and other parts of Italy. 
Flowers of ranunculus, violet, narcissus, hyacinth, 
pink, and others, are sold commonly in the market 
at this season—January. 

In the hedges about Ilorence grow the Meapilus 
pyracautha, box, the Laurus nobilis, Viburnum tinus, 
called Laurus tinus, a kind of Smilax. The caper 
bu^, Capparis spinosa, grows in the crevices of the 
of the town. 

Near Tistoja, going up towards the hills, are the 
following plants: Vinca minor, or periwinkle ; Ulex 
Europeus^ furze or whin ; Spanish bioom. Clematis 
vitalba*, Cistus Italicus, a loot in height, Heleborus 
viridis. 

The public granary is a mass of masonry about 

twenty feet high, and containing pits or cavities 

which have their aperture on the flat top or platform 

of ^he ediflee. Each Mertute is round, and of a 

diameter sufficient to allow a man to go into the pit, 

/ 11 
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When the pit is filled with grain the aperture is 
covered with a stone made to fit, and the top of the 
building is so disposed that rain-water runs off and 
does not get into the grain-pits. From the ground 
to the platform there is an inclined plane with low 
rounded steps (a scala cordonata) by which horses 
cany the grain to the pits. 

Inlaid Work in Agate. 

At the 1500, that pciiod when the arts were at 
the highest in Italy since their revival, several artists 
wrought in agate and rock ciystal; of these materials 
they made cups and vases, many of which are seen in 
one of the rooms of the gallery of Florence. They 
also made cameos; and Vasari gives an account of 
several of these artists and of their works. 

At the same period the art of Tarsia or inlaying 
ill wood of different colours, so as to form the repre¬ 
sentation of buildings in perspective, was practised 
at Verona and in Florence, as Vasari mentions. 

From a combination of the arts of working agate 
and rock crystal, and of inlaid work, is formed the 
art of inlaid woik in agate (lavoro di commesso, la-> 
voro dHntersecaturaJ now practised in Florence. 

In this manufactory, carried on at the expence of 
the Grand Duke, agates and other hard stones are 
cut into various figures, so as to form, when put to¬ 
gether, a flat surface exhibiting a picture of shells, 
flowers, foliage, or other objects. This kind of pic* 
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ture^ilifters essentially, and in many respects, from 
Mosaic; the pieces Of agate have a considerable sur¬ 
face, and are cut into the form of the outline of the 
object, and the colour of each piece is not uniform 
over its whole surface; whereas, in Mosaic, the pieces 
of enamel are small and all nearly of one form, most 
frequently square on the surface, and each piece is 
of one colour. Mosaic is suited to represent the 
most finished pictures with many variations of tint 
and shade. Inlaid agate is only fit for simple de¬ 
signs, composed of outline and a few colours, with¬ 
out a gflidual passage from one colour to the other. 

The stones chiefly employed are,-—agates of a light 
colour, for the enlightened parts, and darker colour¬ 
ed agates for the shadows; sometimes the piece of 
agate is light coloured in one part and dark colour¬ 
ed on the rest of its surface, and is employed to re¬ 
present a body partly enlightened and partly in the 
shade,—chalcedony and jasper of different colours, 
—lapis lazuli, and other stones suitable by their co¬ 
lour, hardness, and polish. Antique red porphyry 
is ff^quently employed for the ground of the tables. 
Some stones of less hardness, but distinguished by 
their fine colour and polish, are also used, such as 
antique yellow marble, oriental alabaster, and others. 

substances not of the mineral class, mother- 
of-pearl shell, and red coral. 

j»^ormerly, pictures of buildings and human figures 
, In this way, such as a View of the Pan- 
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theon,—a View of the Tomb of Cecilia Metella,— 
Sculpture represented by a Sculptor at work on a 
Statue of Apollo, &c. These pictures are about 
two feet long. But this inlaid work is not capable 
of the details of outline, nor the gradation of colour 
requisite for these subjects, so that, after much la¬ 
bour and exjicncc, the eflcct of a pleasing imitation 
is as far from being produced as in the most ordi¬ 
nary and cheapest print. 

But the subjects now chosen admit of a better 
imitation in inlaid work. These subjects are shells^ 
corals, dowers, vases, and grotesque foliage. They 
are generally disposed so as to form a table, and 
produce a beautiful effect. A round table of this 
kind, with grotesque foliage, is admired in one of 
the rooms of the gallery; and several fine tables, 
ornamented with figures of sliells and corals, are in 
the Bitti Palace, and were in the gallery of Apollo 
in the Louvie, during Bonaparte’s reign. 

The agates and other stones are slit by a bow 
with an iron wire and emery, into slices about an 
eighth of an inch thick. This iron wire effects the 
same purpose as the thin iron wheel used by our 
lapidaries. The slices are then polished, and after¬ 
wards they are cut by the wire into the form requi¬ 
site for the design of which the piece makes a ^rt. 
The different pieces that form the picture of a shell 
or other object, are put together and cemented on 
a sjab of sandstone lialf an inch thick, which forms 
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a teRaporary base. When all the ornaments of a , 
table are done, pieces of anticpie red porphyry, cut" 
into slices of the same thickness as the agates, are 
so adjusted as to cover entirely the table which it 
is proposed to fonn. Out of this ground of por¬ 
phyry pieces are cut by the wire, and taken out, 
exactly of the form of each picture or ornament. 
The pictures arc then taken off from their tempor¬ 
ary base, and the poiphyry ground being cement¬ 
ed on a slab of sandstone of the size of the table, the 
pictures or ornaments aie cemented in the vacuities 
of the ground. The cement used is a composition 
of wax, turpentine, and resins. 

Copperplate Engraving. 

Vasari relates, that the first who took impressions 
from, an engraved })lat^ of metal in Florence was 
Maso (that is Tomaso) Finiguerra, a Florentine 
goldsmith, who flourished about the year H-CO. It 
was the fashion at that tunc to have casquets and 
silver boxes engraved with designs cut by the grav- 
iug tool, and the engraved lines were afterwards 
filled up by running into them a melted sulfuret of 
silver, called Niello, the composition of which is 
given in the printed works of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Illapo took impressions in clay from the engraved 
silver plate, and on the clay he cast melted sul- 
j the lines on the sulphur he filled with 
' lamp blacki and from these, on a moist paper, 
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"rolled on a wooden cylinder, he took an impres¬ 
sion. After this, Andiea Mantegna, about the 
year 1490, had his own pictures engraved in Home. 
Albert Durer, excellent in his engravings both on 
wood and copper, as well as in his paintings, flou¬ 
rished in the year 1500, and his works were so much 
in request, that Marc Antonio Raimondi of Bolog¬ 
na counterfeited his cngi avings, and his mark, and 
sold the counterfeits at Venice, for which Albert 
Durer sought redress from the tribunals of that 
city. ^ 

In the seventeenth century, two natives of Flo¬ 
rence were celebrated as coppt'rplate engravers, An¬ 
tonio Tempesta, known by his engravings of bunt¬ 
ing scenes and wild beasts, pupil of the painter, 
Saiiti di Tito ; and Stefano Della Bella, who passed 
part of his life in France, and engraved the Siege 
of Arras, of Saint Omer, ike .; Della Bella also paint¬ 
ed, and some of his pictures arc in the Louvre gal¬ 
lery. 

Many fine engravings, after celebiated pictures, 
have been executed in Florence of late years,^ by 
that excellent engraver, Raphael Morglien, and his 
pupils. 


A In hosier Figures. 

There are several stiidiif or manufactories of 


- ■ ’ Vita di Marc Antonio Dolognc^e. 
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smaU statues, and other ornaments, sculptured in 
white gy})seous alabaster. This alabaster is brought 
from Volterra, and other parts of Tuscany. It is 
more easily cut than Carrara marble. It is not got 
in large blocks; the largest statues made of it are 
about two feej in height. 

CaiTdra marble excels all others that are at this 
day quarried in Europe for the purpose of the sta¬ 
tuary, by reason of the large sized blocks tliat can 
be obtained. Those from which Michael Angelo’s 
David, and Bandmelli’s Hercules, in the Piazza del 
Ciranduca, were made, were about twenty feet 
high, by ten feet square. The Carrara marble is 
also, for the most part, free from fissures, and fiom 
veins of quartz, both of wdiich are hurtful to the 
sculptor, although sometimes cavities occur in it fil¬ 
led with quartz crystals, of a beautiful lustre and 
transparence, which are to be seen in many collec¬ 
tions of minerals. Many antique Roman statues 
are of marble from Carrara, anciently called Luui. 
The marble of which tlie Greek statues are made 
is from Paros, and from Mount Pentelicon near 
Athens. 

The gypseous alabaster docs not endure so long 
as marble, wdien exposed to the weather *, the sul- 
,]^ate of lime, of which it consists, being more 
readily dissolved and corroded by the rain than tlic 
carbonate of lime, which constitutes marble. At 
Leghorn, also, there is an establishment where these 
alabaster statues are sold. 
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Manufacture of Earthen’ware. 


Pliny states, that Etruria was the first country 
of Italy in which the art of making pottery was 
practised, and that the art was afterwards carried to 
the greatest perfection there j and zzo was par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for this kind of manufacture. 

The ancient Romans made much use of vessels 


of earthenware, called amphorae, for keeping wine ; 
wooden casks, however, were employed for trans¬ 
porting wine, as appears from the waggons loaded 
with casks represented on the column of Antoni¬ 
nus. At Madrid, at this day, wine is kept in earthen 
vessels, and not in casks. * 


It is uncertain whether the antique ancient earth¬ 
en vases, painted with mythological subjects, were 
made in Etruria j most of them have been found in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in Sicily, as before 
mentioned, when speaking of the gallery. After 
the revival of the arts in Europe, several ingenious 
artists, in different countries, ameliorated the manu¬ 


facture. Castelfranco, at Faenza, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, manufactured the Majo¬ 
lica, or earthenware, decorated with designs after 
Raphael and Julio Romano, specimens of which 
are preserved in many collections. In France, 


• See a p per of Percy, member of the Institute of Fiam’p, 
pubUjshed about 1800 
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Bernard de Palissy, versed in tlie chemical know¬ 
ledge of his time, improved tlie art of making Fa-^ 
yence. Bottcher, an apothecary at Dresden, pro¬ 
duced two or three kinds of pottery, one of which 
is of a brownish red colour, seinivitrified, and so 
hard as to re|pve a polish on the lapidaiy’s wheel, 
and in that way to acquire the lustre of glazed earth¬ 
enware ; cups, and other vessels of this singular 
earthenware, are seen in the Japan Palace at Dres¬ 
den. In 1709,"" Bottcher first composed the white 
porcelain in imitation of the Chinese, which is now 
!®aade at the King of Saxony’s manufactory at Meis¬ 
sen. Other manufactories of porcelain of a semi- 
vitrified body, like the Chinese, have been establish¬ 
ed at Sevres, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Flo¬ 
rence, Vicenza, in Staffbi'dshire, \Porcester, &c. 

The decomposed wKite granite of Limoges, of 
which the French porcelain is made, and the de¬ 
composed white granite of Cornwall, were found to 
be similar to the materials used in making porcelain 
is China, so that, with this material, the Europeans 
have been able to form a porcelain in imitation of 
the Chinese, and having the same semivitrified body. 
The most considerable manufactory of this kind of 
porcelain is the manufactory at Sevres, near Paris, 
which belongs to the French government. 


Engciliaidt, lirdbeschrcibung von Sachsen, 
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Wedgewood, and other Staffordshire manufactui- 
€rs, have produced the English stone-ware, made of 
white pipe-clay, much lighter and better glazed than 
the Delft, Eayence, and Majolica, These three 
kinds of potteiy resemble each other; they are 
thick and heavy, and composed of a clay which burns 
to a yellow, or light red colour; they are still in 
use in many parts of Europe. The manufacture of 
English stoneware is now introduced into several 
places of France and Italy. 

Amongst those who have distinguished themselves 
in the manufactory of earthenware, is Luca delk 
llobbia, a Florentine goldsmith and statuary, born 
in 1588. He made heads and human figures in re¬ 
lief, and architectural ornaments of glazed earthen¬ 
ware, terra cotta invetnata. These figures w^ere 
employed in the decoration of buildings, and many 

of them, the works of the Della Robbias, are seen 

. ^ 

in the churches of Florence to this day. They are 
in a good style of sculpture, the colours of the glaz¬ 
ing are white, blue, green, brown, and yellow. The 
art of making these glazed earthen figures invented 
by Luca, was taught by him to his brothers Otta- 
viano and Agostino, and was aftei vvards practised by 
his nephew Andrea ; but the family and the art be¬ 
came extinct in Florence about the year 1560. 


* Sec Vasiui, Vitadi Luca della llobbu. 
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(Other artists in unglazed terra cotta were, An¬ 
drea da Sansovino, master of the celebrated sculptor 
and architect Jacopo Sansovino; Antonio Bcgarclli, 
of Modena, who died in 1505, and whose works 
Were highly praised by BuOnaroti, as Vasaii relates 
in his Life of Buouaroti. 

Stonetvare, after the Staffordshire manner, and 
porcelain, of a ptetty good quality, are made at 
Doccia, near Florence, at the manufactory of the 
Marquis Ginori. The porcelain earth is not got 
in the country, but imported from Vicenza. This 
manufactory of porcelain has been established up¬ 
wards of fifty years. 

Large vessels of red earthenware are made at 
Florence and in other parts of Tuscany for holding 
oil and other purposes ; some of them are four feet 
high. They are not made on the potter’s wheel, 
but arc fonned of rolls of clay, built up one over the 
other, round a conical fonn of wood. The large oil 
jars are contracted at the mouth, and are made in 
two pieces, which are joined whilst the clay is wet. 
Large earthen Jans of this kind are also made at 
Rome; and in Spain they arc made, and used at 
Madrid for holding wine ih place of wooden casks. 

Glass Maniifactory. 

At a small glasshouse in Florence, the flasks foi 
dne and oil, known in England by the name of 
Terence flasks, are made, and other vessels of thin 


• 1? 
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glass. There are glasshouses also in Bologna and 
Koine for making the thin wine decanters, and other 
vessels commonly used in Italy. Some stronger 
vessels of white glass are imported from Bdheinia. 

Silk and Woollen Manufactory!. 

A considerable quantity of silk is grown in Tus¬ 
cany ; and dowered silks, like those of Lyons, are 
manufactured at Florence. The apartments of the 
Palazzo Pitti are hung with these Florentine silks, 
the floors are covered with carpets made at Florence. 
There are also manufactories of coarse woollen cloth 
in the city, and several high open edifices ai*e seen 
in the town, called Tiratoih for exposing the cloth 
on tenters. Formerly the woollen manufactory was 
one of the principal branches of trade of the place. 

Essences. 

Essence of orange flowers, and othe^egetable - 
essential oils, are obtained by distillation in Flo¬ 
rence, and are exported from I^eghorn to Britain, 
and the north of Europe; as are also the preserved 
citrons, plums, &c. made at Florence. A particular 
mixture of preserved fruit bears the name of Mos- 
tarda de Frutti. 

Straw Plaiting. 

The Tuscan straw hats ai'e superior to tliose of 
any other country in Europe, and the plaiting of 
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straw for hats occupies the countryuoiueii and girls 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. They have 
straw assorted into many different kinds, according 
to its fineness, the one kind giadiially more slender 
than the preceding. Tlie wheat for producing this 
straw is sown in ]\Iarch, and is cut before tlic grain 
is ripe. 


Corns. 

In 1252 was first coined in Florence the Gigliato, 
a money so called from the figure of the lily, the 
arms of Florence, with which it was stamped. The 
Fiorino also derives its name from the fiower im¬ 
pressed on it. 

Tlie coins most common in circulation in Floiencc 
are. The Scudo or Francesconc of silver equal to 10 
paoli value in English money, a^out 53/;^ pence. The 
half scudo of silver equal to 5 paoli. A coin of sil¬ 
ver of 2 0oli. The pao/o, a silver coin, its current 
value in English money is 5j’,j pence, 'i'lie craz- 
zia, a small and very thin coin of copper, mixed 
with a little silver, equal to i of a paolo, and its 
current value in English money is of a penny. 

Hospitals. 

The hospital of Santa Maria Nuova for the recep¬ 
tion and treatment of sick is large, containing 600 
^eds for male, and600 for female patients, and appears 
to be kept in good order. The beds, of which there 
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is one for each patient, are disposed in long and 
spacious rooms, in two rows, one row on each side 
of the room ; tliese roonis are on the principal floor, 
and have no floor above tlieni. Tlie liospitals at 
Home are built in a similar way. The sick are 
w'aited on by nuns, a custom which prevails also in 
the hospitals in France, where the Soeurs kospita- 
liercs did before and during the revolution, and still 
continue to perform the duty ol waiting on the sick. 
They even assisted in the amhiilatoiy hospitals of the 
aiinv, and diirinir tbe v.ar m Fiance in 1814, the 
Soeui i\Iarthe was so di.stmgmshed by lier activity 
and skill in tlm cire of the wounded, that she at¬ 
tracted the notice of the allied sovereigns, and was 
presented with the decorations of their orders. 
Theie arc also friars who wait on the male patients in 
the hospitals at F]o*icuce. Attached to the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nova is a school of medicine, and a 
small botanic garden. The sick or wounded are 
carried to the hospital by the members of tbe 
charitable tomjiany or fiaternity ddia miserkordwy 
who are inhabitants of Florence of the class of 
tradesmen, and voluntarily peiform this office. 
Whilst on duty tliey are covered, so that they can¬ 
not be known, having a black cloak and liood, which 
covers the face with two holes left for the eyes.''^ 


The confraternitu’s foi channblc j^urposes in Italy had 
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Another large hospital is that of Bonifazio. It 
is allotted for the reception of patients affected with 
chronic diseases. 

The hospital degl’ Innocenti is for the reception of 
childieii that are exposed. 

There is a workhouse in Florence, to which all 
individuals found begging within tlie city are trans¬ 
ferred,—an institution introduced by Bonaparte, 
who also suppressed public street-begging in Paris, 
Prostitutes are not allowed to appear in the stieets 
in the evening; a regulation which is also cnfoiced 
in Rome, Bologna, and other towns of the Pope’s 
territory. 

Florence is surrounded by a wall, with square 
towers, in the old manner of fortification, which 
was sufficient before the use of cannon. Jn the 
circuit of the wall there are two forts, with pen¬ 
tagonal bastions in the more recent style. One of 
them, the foitczza di Belvedere, constructed in 
1500, under the direction of the architect Buonta- 


their origin in the nnddle age*?, and resembled in some degree 
the Sodalitates of the ancient Romans, such as the Fratres 
Arvales, the Septemvin Epulonum, and otheis. The confra¬ 
ternities were very numerous in Italy before the last invasion 
of tij^e Frenrh, there was, at least, one in e\cry town, and 
several still exist. Each confraternity assembles in a pai, 
ticular church • 

The Scuole Grandi in Venice, which were amongst the 
jut considerable of the confraternities in Italy, ouginated in 
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lenti, is situated on the elevated ground to the left 
of the Arno, near the Coboli garden j tlie other, 
the Castello San (jliovaiini, js a pentagon on the 
northern part of the wall. 

The streets are rather sparingly lighted at night, 
the lamps being too distant, about 500 feet from 
each other. 

The pavement of the streets, wliich was begun in 
^1250, by the architect Lapo di Colie and his son, 
" is formed of a stratified stone of a secondary forma¬ 
tion, somewhat of the nature of sandstone, called 
pietra forte, and from its grey and bluish colour, 
pietra bigia, pjetra turcliina. These different names 
are applied to different strata of this kind of stone, 
according to their colour and other qualities. The 
building stone of Horence is from the sajije quar¬ 
ries. The stones employed in paving the streets, 
when taken from the quarry, are nine inches or a 
foot in thickness j the upper and under surfaces 
plane and nearly parallel. They are irregular po¬ 
lygonal prisms. The upper sin face of each is equal 


the tw'elfth century. The word schola was used by the antietU 
Itomans to denote acoipoiationof tiadesmen, as was also the 
woi d uni versitas, and the members« ere tailed scholiires. From 
this application of the word sthola, it came afterwards to <le- 
itotc the societies for works of merry at Ven,^ e. See Atura- 
toii Antiquitates IialicaemcdH levi di‘«seitatio 75. de pus laie > 
iiiai ronfraternitatibus 
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to two or three square feet. Jn order to form the 
pavement, tliese stones are laid in mortar; and af¬ 
ter they are laid, the surfaces of tlie different stones 
are hewn into one plane by the chisel. Lines are 
also drove with the chisel, to render the surface less 
sh])pery for horses. When a new stone is to be put 
In, the worn-out stone bein^ taken out, the edges 
of the adjoining stones are cut, so as to give the 
opening the forui of the new stone that is to be in¬ 
serted. Ulie pavement of Florence is kept in good 
repair. The pavement of Pistoja and other towns 
of Tuscany, that are within reach of quarrie.s of this 
kind of stone, is similar; as is also the pavement of 
Trieste, in the neighbourhood of which strata of 
this stone occur. 

The Italian used by good w riters, and in the con¬ 
versation of the better classes, is called by Dante 
Volgare Illiistre. 

This book and conveisation language was found¬ 
ed upon the Tuscan dialect, because the principal 
authors, at the icvival of letters, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Bocaccio, wcie natives of rforence. After 


* .^’eo JIaiile dc Vulgan EJoqino, I'ans, 1572, awoikin 
H'hiclj till" aufhoi cuimjcjatcs fuiutcc;! difiei'ent dialects ot 
Itallao, which are very much altcied by political changes and 
other causes since his time Sonic of them have become less 
course. The Neapolitan is the least changed. Fontanini 
"della Eloquenza ^ olgarc, is a commentary on Dante. Ven. 
1737- See also Adelunji’s Mithridates, 
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Dante’s time, tlierefoic, it was called Tuscan, lin- 
n;ua Toscana or Tioicntiiui. 

The f^reat reputation of the writings of these 
thiee authors occasioned their language to be ge- 
neially adopted, and in particulai'the extensive cir¬ 
culation of the Decaraeion, or Tales of Bocaccio, of 
winch Mazuchelli enumerates ninety-seven Italian 
editions. 

The leputation of the Florentine written language 
was fixed by the flourishing state of Florence nndei 
the MediCi family. 

The Florentines have shewn much jealousy in re¬ 
spect to the origin of the Italian w ritten language j 
and, in 1717> Girolamo Gigli, who called in ques¬ 
tion the claims of Florence, and asserted those of 
his native city of Siena, was condemned to have his 
^vork, Vocabolaiio delle Opere di Santa Caterina 
de Siena e della lingua Sanese, jmblicly burnt, him¬ 
self expelled from the Academia della C'rusca, and 
banished, at the request of the Archduke, forty 
miles from Rome. 

The pronunciation of Italian in Florence is pecu¬ 
liar. The c is pronounced like the Geiiiian cli, in 
the word bach, (.avallo is pronounced havallo; 
casa is pronounced hasa. 

The Tancia, a comedy by Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti, nephew of the great artist Buonaroti, is 
written in the language of the common people of 
hdorence and the vicnntv. 
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Benvenuto Cciliui’s life contains manyipeculiar 
words and phrases, and is considered by Adelung as 
an example ol’ the provincial dialect of Florence in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In the fifteenth, but chiefly in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the societies called Academic were frequent 
in different towns of Italy. The greatest numbei 
were meetings held periodically, at which the mem¬ 
bers read verses of their composition, discourses and 
essays on liteiary subjects, and held literary conver¬ 
sation ; some collections of these verses are pub¬ 
lished, and lives of the eminent members, as 
those of the Arcadi of B-ome. Some w'crc insti¬ 
tuted for promoting music, painting, architecture, 
and other arts and exercises. The Academia della 
Virtu was instituted at Rome in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, by Claudio Tolomeo, a poet and man of let¬ 
ters, for the purpose of illustrating the writings of 
Vitruvius. The Academia de’ Lined, at Rome, 
was for the study of natural historjx The Acade¬ 
mia de’ Filarmonici, at Verona, for music. The 
Academia Olimpica, at Vicenza, for theatrical re¬ 
presentations. The Academia della Cavaleiizza of 
Vicenza for riding. Some academic attended to na¬ 
tural philosophy, as the Academia del Cimento, at 
Florence, in the seventeenth century. The Aca- 


* V;tc (Icgli Aicadi Illustu. 
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(lemia della Cmsca of Florence was employed in tlic 
Italian language in the sixteenth century. 

Many of these academic were very inconsider¬ 
able. The names they adopted are singular, and 
often not in praise of the academy. There were in 
different towns of Italy, the Academia degli Infiam- 
mati, de’ Transformati of Milan in the sixteenth 
century, de* Costanti, degh Occulti, degli Intrepidi, 
degli Affidati of Pavia in the sixteenth century, 
degli Insensati of Pistoja, and a multitude of others.* 
The name of the academy was connected with a de¬ 
vice Jind motto, (Impresa.) That of the Academia 
degli Incogiiiti of Turin had for its device a picture, 
covered with a green veil, with the inscription, Pro- 
feret astas. The Academia della Crusca of Florence, 
the picture of a bolting machine, which separates 
the fine flour from the bran, the word cmsca siijni- 
fying.bran. In the sixteenth century, dcMces were 
much in fashion also for individuals ; and every per¬ 
son that thought himself of some note, and above the 
vulgar, had a device and motto. 

One of Goldoni’s comedies contains a lively and 
humorous representation of the acadenue for read¬ 
ing verses. The word academia is often used in 
Italy to denote an evening party for the puipose of 
conversation. Academia di musica is a concert. 

About the middle of the sixteenth centurv, tlnee 

m ' 


^ Swt" Tiraboi^clii doU lett. Iial 
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academie, or societies, were formed at Florence for 
the encoiii Jiffeinent of theatrical representations, the 
Academia degli Infocati, degli Immobili, and de’ 
Sorgeiiti. Each liad a theatre, and each strove to 
eM'cJ. Some of the theatres now in Florence be¬ 
long to societies, called Acaderaie, who let them out 
to companies of comedians. 

Uiamas in music, with recitative, (called 11 cantar 
recitative, il cantar senza cantar,) came into use in 
Italy at the end of the sixteenth century. Giulio 
Caccini was the inventor of recitative, and composed 
the music for the first musical dramas. The words 
were written by Kinuccini; and his Eurydice was 
represented at Florence in l600, at the celebration 
of the nuptials of Mary de* Medici with Henry IV. 
of France. 

During the Carnival, which was this year (1818) 
from the 1st of January to the 1st of February, its 
duration depending on the time that Easter hap¬ 
pens, there were in Florence representations almost 
every evening in seven different theatres. These 
were the Pergola tlieatrc, where musical operas are 
pcrfoimed; three or four theatres, where comedies 
of Goldoni and others, and tragedies of Alfieri were 
acted j the rest, in which plays were performed, and 
farces interspersed with songs, caiUilene di trivia, 

were lesser theatres, with inferior performers, and 

1 
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* feci’ Tii.i# sell) tkl’ lelt Ital, 
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the price of admission small. None of all these 
theatres is very remarkable for the size or beauty of 
the house. At other times, out of the Carnival, 
performances are exhibited on two only of the 
theatres. 

During the Carnival, there were public masked 
balls in a loom adjoining to the Pergola Jlicatre ; 
and masks walked the quay by the side of the river, 
called Lung d’Arno, some time before sunset. It 
is mostly women that are masked ; the better sort 
dressed in black dominos, others as coniadi)n\ 7non- 
lagnarcy country girls, inhabitants of the mountains, 
as pazze or romps; some of the common people are 
as harlequins, &c. 

There aie many inns and hotels of various mag¬ 
nitudes for the accommodation of travellers in FJo- 
rence. Schneider’s is the most noted, being a 
large handsome house, on the left bank of the Arno, 
n ith an establishment on a great scale. 
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From the Mona>Lery of the Franciscans, situated 
on the highest part of the eminence, there is an ex¬ 
tensive view of the country to the west, through which 
the Arno runs j Florence is seen below, and Pistoja 
is perceived in tlie distance to the north, to tlie east, 
and to the south, the view composed of mountains. 
This monastery is occupied by monks td' a mendicant 
order, and, in different places of Tuscany and the 
Pope’s territory, communities of mendicant monks 
begin to re-establish themselves, living on the alms 
they collect. A Franciscan is frcipiently seen on 
the road followed by a horse to carry the bread, 
ffrain, and other articles ho obtains from the devo- 
tion of the farmers. Tlie monastic societies of wo¬ 
men and men engaged in the care of tlie sick, and 
the Scuolc Pic, at Florence, a society employed in 
the education of youth, weic found to be useful, 
and therefoie have subsisted amidst the general sup¬ 
pression. The Jesuits are reinstated, and have a 
college for the purposes of education at Rome. 
Most of the other orders who subsisted without di¬ 
rect and daily liegging, have not yet been able to 
collect funds for their re-establishment. 

Fhr CMC to Pistoja. 

The load from Florence to Pistoja passes through 
a plain and highly cultivated country, four to six 
miles in bieadth. The hills which confine this val¬ 
ley of the Arno aie mostly bare of wood, aud rocky, 
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with snow on the highest parts of those to the north, 
now, on the llth January 1818. Olive trees are 
planted on the lower part of the rising grounds. 

Every foot of the plain is carefully cultivated. 
I'be fields are planted with the white mulberry tree, 
called in Tuscany Geho, the leaves of which are 
brought to inaiket in the spring, and sold to those 
who roar silk-worms. The ground under the trees 
is occupied by wheat, now green, and sown on nar- 
low ridges about eighteen inches broad, with deep 
furrows between the iidges. A good deal of flax 
is grown here, and is now, at this season, six inches 
high. Eophir, and other pollard trees, with vines 
trained on them, are planted on the edges of the 
fields, and foimed into an espalier with reeds. The 
Arundo doiiax, a stiong reed, eight feet high, is 
cultivated I’or the purjiose of forming tliese espaliers, 
and for making pales for fimccs. 

The fields aie separated by ditches of running 
water, wliich aic derived from torrents flowing from 
the mountains. 'I'liese torrents are embanked on 
each side, to prevent their overflowing. The gra¬ 
velly bed of the torrent is most frequently higher 
than the adjacent country. 

The fields are generally dug with a spade, and 
not ploughed. Great attention is paid to the col¬ 
lecting of manure, in consequence of which, the 
streets of Florence are kept very clean. The dung 

Q 
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and dead leaves are carefully collected from the 
high roads. 

The road from Florence to Pistoja is well made 
with river gravel, and kept in good order. 

Pistoja. 

Pistoja is a neat town, with some of the churches 
built on the model of those at Florence, amongst 
others a baptisterium, built in 1337 by Andrea Pi¬ 
sano, * like that of Florence and Pisa. In like man¬ 
ner in Padua, Pirano, and other towns situated in the 
territory which fonnerly belonged to the ^'^cnctiaii 
republic, the churches and toweis are cojucd from 
the buildings of the same description in Venice. 

Amongst the hills three miles from Pistoja are 
forges where iron is made into bais. 'Die iron is 
brought in blooms, or irregulaily shaped masses, pos¬ 
sessing an imperfect state of malleability, from fur¬ 
naces situated in the Marcmma, a district on the 
sea-coast near the island of Elba, and the furnaces 
are supplied with ore from the famous mine in that 
island, t In the Maremma of Siena also there is 


* Vasari Vit. di Andrea Pisano. 

f The island of Elba is mentioned b} Pliny, Hist. N.it, 
lib. 111 . 12. “ Ilva cum fern metallis ... a Gra;cis ypllulia 
dicta ” The works supplied with Elba ore and those .U Bre¬ 
scia are the principal manufactories ot iron in Italy Mines 
ftf other metals are rare in Italy, although Pliny thinks it for 
the honour of the country to say that they exist, but the 
Senate, with a view of snaring the ground of Italy, would not 
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a vein which contains iron, copper, and galena, si¬ 
tuated between the limestone and the shist; the 
copper was smelted and silver extracted from the 
galena in I 76 O. Sulphuret of antimony occurs in 
the same district. ^ 

A mile nearer to Pistoja is an establishment where 
rods made at the forge are drawn out into iron-wire. 
The machinery is put in motion by the impulsion of 
water upon small wheels four or five feet in diameter. 
The motion thus produced is rapid, and does not re¬ 
quire to be accelerated and transferred to another 
axis by toothed wheels, but the power of the water is 
much more completely obtained by an overshot wheel, 
as Smeaton has jiroved. Wire of various sizes is ma¬ 
nufactured. After the wire has been draun it is hard, 
and, ill order to recover its flexibility, it must be heated 
and suffered to cool gradually. For this process of 
annealing large cast-iron vessels are employed, Tour 
feet high, in form of a truncated cone with the base 
uppermost. The wire is put into the vessels, which 
are then covered and luted tight. The vessel is sur¬ 
rounded by a brick wall at some distance from its 
sides, and burning charcoal is put between the vessel 
and the wall. These cast-iron vessels are made at the 


Allow UiC ni.nej- to he woilv tl, (Aetano.uui omnium fortilJ- 
t.uv,' cccuL tin I' J'c'h.i. SeJ IrtiTtlictum ul \oriTecon- 
Mi'.to pafiurn, Italunp.iwi uihtntuiin'* Ht^l, \at ill), m 
' ] oJ)cr> T.ct^erp 
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furnaces in the Maremma, anti they are almost the 
only articles of cast-iron I observed in Tuscany. 

The water coming from tlie liills near Pistoja is 
also employed in working a paper manufactory. A 
small water-wheel, three or four feet in diameter, 
puts in motion wooden hammers to reduce the mois¬ 
tened rags into pulp, a mode which is still used 
either solely or partially in Bohemia and some other 
parts of Europe, although it has been abandoned 
many years ago in Britain, and has given place to 
the engine in which the moistened rags are convert¬ 
ed into pulp by passing between two sharp edges of 
steel, the one of which is fixed on a revolving cy¬ 
linder. 

Florence to Fisa. 

The road from Florence to Pisa and leghorn 
passes, after leaving Florence, through a cultivated 
country on the left of the Arno, and then over sandy 
hills, on which trees of the Pinus pinea are dissemi¬ 
nated. The large cones of this pine|ire in form like 
a pine apple, and contain kernels inclosed in a hard 
shell; these kernels are agreeable to the taste, and 
are much eaten in Tuscany. The Pinus pinaster is 
also indigenous in Tuscany. 

At Montelupo there is a palace and preserve be¬ 
longing to the Grand Duke. The preserve for 
hares, partridges, and other game, consists of fifty 
or sixty acres of wood-land inclosed by a wall. There 
are ivild boars in the country, near the sea-coast. 

"When there is a sufficient quantity of water to 
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cover the gravel banks and shallows in the Aruo, 
the traveller may come by water from Florence to 
Pisa. The boats, loaded with merchandize, descend 
at a good rate. 


Ptsa. 

Pisa is built like Florence. Through the middle 
of the city flows the Arno, embanked with stone 
quays and a broad street on each side. The river 
is larger than at Florence, and has several bridges 
over it. 

Some of the public buildings also are constructed 
in the manner of those in the capital of luscaiiy. 
The church of Saint John, or Baptistei iuin, re¬ 
sembles in form the octagonal church of St John 
the Baptist at Florence in its form and situation, 
near the portal of the cathedral.* It is less spacious, 


* Of the anciei^ churches of a round or octagonal lorm, 
some of which were coustiucted for baptibm, are,—the diurch 
of Santa Comtanza at Rome, built in the time of Constantine; 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, near Noccra, accord¬ 
ing to the view in Cameron’s Ancient Baths, is quite like 
Santa Conetanza in lorm and size, San Stefano rotonda at 
Rome, said to be built by Samt Sunpliciub, resembles Santa 
Constants in the general form, but ib much largei ; the Bap¬ 
tistery of San Giovanni, in fonte, near the Lateran Basilic at 
Rome, Differing from these in architecture, and rebembliiig 
each other, are the churches of Saint John the Baptist at 
Florence, Pisa, and Pistoja, the octagonal round arched Bap- 
tisteiy at Cremona, of which there is a view in Graivn, Thes- 
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the interior is decorated with two large columns of 
reddish granite, about thirty feet high, said to be of 
Elba granite, and with a pulpit of marble sculptur¬ 
ed in relief; on the Baptisterium is inscribed the 
year of its foundation, 1103.* 

The Cathedral, a fine old building witli round 
arches, is constructed of marble. It was’ built, as 
Vasari relates, in 1016 , by Buschetto, a Greek 
architect, t The nave is separated fi om the aisles 
by fifty or sixty large columns of greyish coloured 
granite. Some of them are said to be from Elba 
and Sardinia; they are surmounted by Corinthian 
capitals. At the principal portal are three large 
bronze doors, with sculptures in relief, by Giovanni 
Bologna. 

The Campo SantOt or burying-ground, is a rec- 


Anliquitatum, Ital. Tom. III. There is a small ancient Bap- 
tistcr}' at Ravenna. The round building calk'd Theodoiic’s 
tomb, at Ravenna, seems to belong to another class. The 
round chuich of the Temple in London, of pointed-arched ar¬ 
chitecture, and the round church at Cambridge, differ from 
the Tuscan Baptisteries in the disposition of their parts. The 
round form of the ancient Homan fabrics, the Pantheon, and 
the small temple of Vesta at Rome, existed before they w ere 
used as churches. 

* Vasari says it was built in 1060, which does not agree 
with the inscription on the budding.—Vasari Vite de Pitt, proe- 
mio delle Vite, p. 74. 

f Vasar. Vit. piocm. p. 70 
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tangle surrounded by a spacious corridor or portico, 
the interior wall of which is perforated by round 
arched windows, ornamented with pointed-arched 
ribs. The length is 383 English feet, the breadth 
127 . This structure was built in the year 1200, by 
the architect Giovanni Pisano. Under the portico 
are many sarcophagi and inscribed tomb-stones of 
the ancient Roman times and of the middle ages. 
A large antique vase of white marble, in relief, with 
figures of bacchanals, approaches in size to the Me - 
dici vase. Amongst the tombs of modern times is 
a monument in memory of Algarotti, erected by 
Erederick II. King of Prussia.* 

The fresco pictures on the wall of the portico 
are the works of Giotto, and of his pupils Beiiozzo 
Gozzoli, and Rondinelli. On another part of the 
wall is a picture by Andrew and Simon Orcag¬ 
na, pupils of Giotto, t representing the infernal re- 


* In the inscription, Frederick styles Algarotti the aval of 

Ovul, and the disciple of Newton, 

Algarotti Oiidu antulo, Newtom dtsctjiuh FiuleiuHi 

Algarotti was born at Venice, and died at Pisa in 1765. Fre- 
deiick erected a monument over the tomb of another of his 
literary friends, the Marquis D’Argens et Aix. He even 
testified his icmembrance of his favourite dogs by a monu¬ 
ment, and in front of the Sans Souci palace at Potsdam, 
eleven tomb-stones are seen, each inscribed with the name of 
the dog that lies under it. 

f (Jiotto died in 1.S36, Andrew Orcagna died about JS 60 , 
It the age of 70. See Vasari Vitte de’ Pitfoi t. 
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gions and the last judgment, with figures lying on 
the ground and breathing out their souls, which 
have a liuuiaii form, in a chapel, at one end of the 
gallery, arc kept some old pictures of a smaller size. 
A virgin by Cimabue, and a picture by Giovanni 
Pisano, the master ol' Cimabue. 

The inclined or hanging tower is constructed of 
large squared blocks of a compact marble, which is 
well adapted for building, and brought from the 
quarries of Mount Saint Julian near Pisa. The 
outside is formed by several stories of round arched 
open galleries. A stair three feet wide, formed in 
the thickness of the wail, leads to each of the galle- 
lies and to the top. The ground at Pisa is alluvial 
and insecure for foundation*., which require to be 
laid on piles or upon arches, tlie piers of which are 
founded on piles, as Vasari * mentions. The founda¬ 
tions of this tower, it appears, were not sufficiently 
solid, so that they sunk on one side, and gave the 
building the inclined position it now has. The 
sinking has taken place without producing any con¬ 
siderable fissure in the wdls. The deviation from 
the perpendicular is sixteen feet on the outside, 
and twelve feet within. 

The fine and extensive view from the top of the 
tower comprehends the plain to the west, with the 


* Vi'ari Vitc tie’ Pitt. 
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Arno running through it, and beyond that the sea 
and the small rocky island of Meloria. To the 
north, mountains, the nearest of which are free from 
snow, but the more distant and higher are covered 
with snow at this season, on the 5iJ7th of January 
1818. 

The ancient city of Pisa was founded by a Greek 
colony, according to Pliny. Pisa, in the middle 
ages, became a powerful republic, possessed of an ex¬ 
tensive trade, and the rival of Genoa. But in 1298 
the fleet of the Pisans was destroyed by tlic Geno¬ 
ese, and the republic of Pisa never recovered from 
this calamity. 

Jn the wars between the Florentines and Pisans 
in ld62, the Pisan troops were commanded by an 
English leader, John Aucud, (perhaps Hawkwood,) 
as V illani relates. The Florentines at last got pos¬ 
session of Pisa in 1406, by the treason of Gamba- 
corta, the captain-general of the Pisans. 

The remains of ancient Roman baths at Pisa are 
described by Montfaucon and others. The natural 
warm baths now in use are at a short distance from 
Pisa, 

Pisa in 1406 came into the possession of the 
Florentines, who for some time encouraged the 
schools at Florence, and allowed the university ot‘ 
Pisa to languish, but in 1472 they reestablished 
the university of Pisa, andi|brenzo de’ Medici, then 
at the head of affairs in Ilorcnce, was one of tiia 
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chief promoters of this new foundation. Hie uni¬ 
versity suffered again from war and pestilence, and 
was revived by Cosmo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in 15id. In the seventeenth century the university 
was protected and encouraged by Cosmo II., Fer¬ 
dinand II., and Cosmo III. 

Amongst the professors at Pisa in the seventeenth 
century was the great Galileo, and the eminent 
names of Viviani, Toricelli, * Redi, t Malpighi, 


* Toi/icUi was bom at Faeiiza in IbOS, and died in 1<>47, 
at the a'je of II ' studied at Iloni^ undei Fathei Castelli, 
and lived in the huiise uith Galileo at Arcetn, fui a few 
months befi’re the death ol Galileo. He tlien appointed 
nnithematicun to the (irarid DuLo. His uuist celebrated dis- 
covei} is tlie baroiiiLler, and ho w'js the faisl who sfiewed 
that llie cause of the rise of the liquid in a pump, and of the 
height at viliich the mercury stands in tlie bdronicter, is the 
pressure of the column of external air reaching to the top of 
the alino'pheie, and that this column of air is an exact coun- 
teipui-t* to the column of fluid in the tube, and, therefore, 
the column of mercurv, a dense liquid, is shorter than the 
column of water, a raicr liquid, the heights being inversely as 
the densities. He also discovered the quadrature of the cj- 
cloid 

\ /ieui, a native of Arezzo, died in 1691* He published Ob¬ 
servations on Insects, on the Venom of the Viper, and other 
woiks. 

wa' born near Bologna in 16^8, and died 1691. 
aged 66" He was profea^ifc of the theory of med.ciiic at 
Pisa, and afterwards at l^ssina, and at Bologna. 'I'hree 
dears' befoic liis death he w'Us appointed physitian to Inno* 
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Borfrlli, * Castelli. t Some foreign professors were 
employed at Pisa in the seventeentli century, 
amongst whom are mentioned Thomas Dempster, 
Pinch the English anatomist, the Dutch professoi 
Gronovius. 


cent XII. A monument was erected over his tomij in the 
church of Saint Gref;ory at Bologna. He published his Ana¬ 
tomical and Microscopical Observations on the I.ungg, the 
Jipleen, the Gravid Uterus, Arc. A treatise on ''ilk Worms; 
Observaticiis on the Anatomy of Plants. Like to the Dutch 
anatomist Ruysch, he employed the microscope in all Ins re- 
scaicht'^. 

* AIJohzo BoieUt was born at Naples in 1608, and died in 
1679. He was professoi at Pi^a for eleven } eais, and was pa- 
trorii/ed at Rome b)' Cristina, Queen of Sweden, and to gam 
favour with her he incuned the blame of writing in defence 
of judicial a'^trol'igy. His most celebrated woik is that en¬ 
titled de Motu Aimnalium, m which he explains the mo¬ 
tion of the limbs upon mathematical principles. See Mazzu- 
chelh Sentt Ital , and Vita; Ital. doctiin. cxcell by Angiolo 
Fabroni. 

f Cent (‘111 was born at Biescia in J5.95, and died in 1611. 
He was a Benedictine, and was piotessor of mathematics at 
Pisa, from 16l5 to l6‘25, and afteiw^aids in the Sapienza at 
Rome. He was the pupil and iuend of Galileo, and the 
first accurate wntei on the measure of the quantity of wa¬ 
ter in a running stream. His most celehiated woiks aie La 
Misura dclle acque correnti, and Le Dimosirazioni Geoine- 
triche della Misura delle acque correnti, published lo ihe 
Racoltad’Autoii del moto delle acque. Fir. 1723. He wiote 
concerning the Laguna of Venice, and w'ds employed n em¬ 
banking the lake ^ Perugia. 
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The university possesses an observatory and a bo¬ 
tanic garden, which is kept in good order. I re¬ 
marked in this garden a tree of the Salisburea or 
Gingko biloba, thirty fret high, and the Sachanim 
strictuni, a tall arundinaceous plant, a native of the 
coast of Tuscany. * 

The winter at Pisa is milder than at Eorence, 
Florence being nearer the mountains. On this ac¬ 
count the Grand Duke passes part of the winter at 
Pisa, and had not yet left it at this time in the end 
of January. Many English also reside in Pisa for 
the relief which a mild climate affords in affections 
of the lungs. 

Orange and lemon trees, extended on walls, are 
now covered with ripe fruit; the climate, however, 


* The botanic garden of Pisa was formed in 1544, under 
the inspection of the’ botanist Ghmi, nme 3 ears after the 
formation of the botanic garden at Padua. Andrea Cesal- 
pino was superintendent of the garden and professor in the 
univerfcity of PUa foi several years. After leaving Pisa lie 
was phybiclan to Clement VIII., and professor of medicine 
ID the university of the Sapienza at Rome. He published^ at 
Florence, in 158S, his work on Plants, in sixteen books, and 
was one of the first who formed a methodical arrangement of 
plants, and ihis arrangement was founded on the form of the 
frpit. He was aKo known ab a commentator on the dialectics 
ani metaphysics of Aristotle. He was "a native of Arezzo, 

and lived to the age of 84, from 1519 l603. 

>' 

history,of this botanic garden is |^tained In the Ag* 
gtandementi,&c. of Dr Targione TozcttL 
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is cold enough to require that they should he some¬ 
times covered with boards or mats. 

Near Pisa the Grand Duke has a park where 
dromedaries are kept; they breed, and are employ¬ 
ed as beasts of burden. ^ 

From Pisa to Leghorn the country is little culti¬ 
vated. Montfaucon speaks of this district as cover¬ 
ed witji evergreen oaks when he saw it in 1701 ; it 
is now cleared of tiecs and intersected by large 
ditches full of water. A navigable canal serves for 
conveying goods between Leghorn and Pisa. 

Leghorn, 

Leghorn, in the fifteenth centuiy, was a small 
and inconsiderable place, and, in LP21, it was ceded 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany by Genoa in ex¬ 
change foi Sarzaiia. It is now a place of great im¬ 
portance to Tuscany, by the revenue arising from its 
trade, and it duplays the activity of a flourishing 
commercial city, being one of the principal places of 
trade in the Mediterranean. It contains from 
.'>0,000 to 00,000 inhabitants. 

The exports from Leghorn, in 1818, were, ac¬ 
cording to the list published in alphabetical order, 
almonds of Sicily, anchovies, argol, or rock moss, 
white and red; huiilla ofSicily, berries juniper, brim¬ 
stone, or unrefined sulphur of Tuscany and of Sicily, 
brimstone in rolls ; cmneh’ hatt\ cheese Parmesan, 
(ream of tartar; essence of lemon, essence of her- 
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gamot j including currants of Zante, figs, 

raisins of Smyrna, raisins of Lipari; gum arabic, 
gum tragacanth, gall nuts of Aleppo, black gall nuts 
of Smyrna; trios root of Plorence ; liquorice paste 
of Calabria, liquorice paste of Sicily ; madder roots 
of C’ypriis, madder roots of Smyrna, manna, marble 
of Cairara is occasionally exported to Britain from 
I^eghorn, and other mischie or marbles of. mixed 
colours of Tuscany ; opiums olive oil ol’ Lucca, of 
Gallipoli, olive oil of the Morea and Levant; rags, 
Tuscan; sqiflorcer, scammony of Aleppo, senna leaves 
of Alexandria, shiunac of Sicily; skins, lamb and kid 
skins; valoma the acoin of a species of oak used 
in dyeing. 

I’he imports ,—ahiiriy English ; cussia Jignea, cin¬ 
namon, cloves, coccineal; cocoa of Caracca, of Marti¬ 
nique, and of Marignon; coffee, West Indian, Bour¬ 
bon and Mocha; cotton; dije-xvoods, including log¬ 
wood, fustic ; JisJi, including, cod-fish called in 
Italy Baccala, pilchards, red herrings of Yarmouth, 
salmon, stockfish; flax of Riga, and of Peteishiirgli ; 
hides, Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Russia leather, and Ros- 
wals; indigo, Guatimala, Caracca, Bengal; iron, 
Russia, Swedish; lead; Englisli sole leather ; nau- 
Leem, nutmegs; pepper, Jamaica; pimento; rice, Ca¬ 
rolina; lum, Jamaica and Leeward Island ; shell lac, 
refined sugar, crushed, brov\n, and other kinds ; 
irtjiJpIates, tin in bais; H'hcat from Odessa, much 
of which is re-exported to England. 
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The manufacture of red coral beads is earned on 
extensively at Leghorn, and chiefly by Jews. The 
coral is fished near Sardinia. An extensive oil 
warehouse is one of the objects of curiosity visited 
by travellers. In the new baths that are construct¬ 
ing, which are to be supplied with sea water, each 
bathing vessel (bagnuola) is a trough formed out of 
one piece of maible, like the ancient Homan bathing 
vessel*. 

Near the haibour is a statue of lerdinand 1. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with four figuies attached 
to the pedestal, the woik of Giovanni Bologna. 

A great trading town re(|uires the free exercise 
of diflereiit foiins of woislnp, and tins liberty the 
Catholic governments find it their interest to accord. 
There is at Leghorn a chapel iii which the cluircli 
of England sen ice is perfoiincd by the chaplain of 
the English factoiv, a Greek church, and a large 
synagogue. 

The Campo lii^lcs(\ or English burying-ground, 
contains many nioriuuients in memory of consuls 
and meichants who resided in Leghorn, and of 
English ran led oil'at Pisa by pulmonary diseases. 

The mole nnis a considerable way out to sea ; it 
is founded on a rock of stratified shelly limestone. 

Florence to Rome. 

I left Florence for Rome by the way of Perugia. 
'Die road passes along the Arno in the valley cal 
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led Vnl d^AiTio Superior^ in which the bones of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, are 
found. 

Tt IS now 'well known, that bones of these large 
quadrupeds are found in a fossil state in most of 
the countries of Europe j and the deposition of all 
these bones seems to have taken place at one period 
and in similar circumstances, whatever these circum¬ 
stances may have been. Many naturalists suppose, 
that the heat of the temperate climates was once 
greater than it now is, and that the elephants and 
other animals lived in the places where their bones 
are found. Cuvier has shew n, that the bones of the va¬ 
rious quadrupeds in the gypsum rock of Montmartre 
differ in several respects from the bones of all the 
species of animals that arc now known to naturalists. 
The bones calcareously inci usted in the crevices of 
the rock of Gibraltar are more recent, and resemble 
the quadrupeds that now exist. Naturalists, with¬ 
in the last fifty years, have collected and published 
a great many observations with respect to fossil 
bones. A century ago some autliors maintain¬ 
ed, that the elephants’ bones of \ al d’Arno Su- 
peiior were the remains of the elephants of Han¬ 
nibal ; but Livy relates that of the fourteen with 
which Hannibal began bis journey across the iVIps, 
0 ^ one lemained when he had got to the Val d’ 
Arno, ft was in the marshes of this \alley that 
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Hannibal lost one of his eyes by inflammation from 
exposure to cold and wet. 

Amongst the mountains to the light of the Arno, 
and twenty miles from Florence, is the monastery 
of ValoniLiosa, which was the chief monastery of 
the order of monks called from the place Valondjro- 
sani. 

Before Arezzo we cross the river Chiana, ancient¬ 
ly named Clanis, which runs into the Arno ; ano¬ 
ther part of the waters of the same valley of the 
Chiana goes into the Tiber. 

In the time of Tiberius, an inundation of the 
Tiber having destroyed many buildings in Rome, 
it was proposed to turn away some of the streams 
that feed the Tiber. Amongst others, the waters 
of the valley of Chiana were to be tuined into the 
Arno. The Florentines petitioned against this, 
and the project was not put in execution. ’ 

Cassini and Viviani weie employed, the former 
by the Pope, the latter by the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, to regulate the distribution of tlie waters of 
this valley. 

Agricultuj-e of the Val di Chiana. 

The Val di Chiana is forty miles broad, and se- 


♦ “ Seu jireces coloniarum sou <liffioultas opcruni, sive s»- 
DerstJtio, valuit ut in bcntcutiam l^sonis coucedcictur tjiii mi 
mutaiidum censuerat/' TALit, Aniul, I. Tj). 
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VAL DI C^IASTA. 






* • 


vcn to twelve broad, laid out in cultivated fields, di¬ 
vided into rc'CtaiifTular mclosuies and scjuares, with 
ditches round every ten oi twelve acres, and maples 
and elms, supporting vines, on the banks of the 
ditches. 

It was converted into arable ground from the 
state of a marsh, by Cosmo 1. in soon after 

he got possession of the territory of Siena, in wlncli 
territory half of the Val di Chiana is included. 
The Chiana, in its whole length, was conlined be- 
t^vecn embankments ; and then the streams that run 
into it were confined in a similar way. 

The \’al di Chiana is interspersed with consider¬ 
able fiirm-houscs, like gentlemen’s seats, with exten¬ 
sive offices. Many of these are the property of the 
Grand Duke, to whom a great part of the valley 
belongs, and were built by the Grand Duke Leo¬ 
pold, who also constructed roads, bridges, eiu- 
baiikmcnts, and drains in the ^'al di Chiana, and in 
the Maremma of Siena, which has thereby become 
less inihealthy ; and for these beneficial works, and 
for the good regulations he made, liis memory is 
honoured in Tuscany. 

I’lirt of the Val di Chiana belonged fomicily to 
the military order of San Stefano, winch was sup- 


I 

* "the Giancl Duke Petei Leopold succeeded hib hrothc* 
Joseph II on the impenal throne jn 17% 



^om m i^tting land. 

I 4' 

pressed by the French ; and their territory is now 
tlie pioperty ol tlie Ciraiid Duke. This older was 
in some measure re-established by the Grand Duke 
in ISIS. 

In different parts of Ihitain we see as heavy crops 
as can stand on the ground ; but they have in 'J'us- 
cany a gieater vaiicty of produce, and can follow 
a inoie speedy lotation of productive crops, advaii- 
ta^irs which are owiiiy; to the warmth and fine wea- 
thci of the climate, luscany is English miles 
ill length, on a meridian line fiom noith to south, 
and 1(X) miles in hieadih fiom east to west; but 
a great pait of the suifatc is mountainous, and not 
susccptil'.le ol cultivation. 

'^J'i-c fanners in the \id cli C hiana, and in othci 
paiLsof Tuscany, ait; steel-bow teiicints, coloiii par¬ 
tial ii, the vchole produce of the ground being dixuled 
into two equal paits, of which the landlord gets one, 
and the fanner the othei. 'i'lie kiicllord is at 
the cxpence of mduurc, tlic repair of walls and 
other fences, leeds and stakes foi vines, agricultural 
implements, and live stock of oxen, &c. land tax, 
and of kee ping a steward, oi Jatto'i c, \\ ho collects 
and sells the landloid’s share of the produce ;—of 
Imilciings for keeping the grain and pioduce, and of 
houses, graiiaiies, and stables for the farmer and 
stock. The farmer, on his part, cultivates tlie 
ground, and perfonus all the requisite labour; he 
, also bears half the expence of seed and some other 
article. 



RENT OF LAND. 


In this mode of farming land, as in other Oases 
where the rents are paid in gram, the value of the 
rent keeps pace with the price of gram. The land¬ 
lord is put to the expence of keeping a steward to 
sell the produce, which expence he does not incur 
in case of a fixed rent. Writers on political econo¬ 
my are of opinion, that this mode of letting ground 
occurs chiefly in countries where the farineis are 
not possessed of capital sufficient to purchase the 
stock necessaiy for the farm, and maintain that it 
tends more to the impioveinent of agiiculture, when 
the farmers aie possessed of capital, and pay a sta¬ 
ted rent. 

In Scotland it used to be estimated, that the rent 
paid to the landlord generally amounts to one-third 
of the total produce of the faim. Of tlie other tv\o- 
thirds, one is employed in defraying the cxpence of 
stock and cultivation, and the othei is the piofit of 
the fanner. If it be supposed, that in Tuscany the 
landlord’s expence on the farm is I () per cent., or 
between a sixth and a seventh of his half share of 
the produce, then his profit, or clear rent, will be 
in this proportion of one-third of the produce. 

The following is an account of the landlord’s 
profit, or rent, from a piece of ground, not remark¬ 
ably fertile, near Siena, winch was estimated to con¬ 
tain about an acre, and situated too far from the 
l^ovm to be benefited 
count appears to be imperfect, as no mention is 
made of the expeuce of stock, &;c. 


by its vicinity. But the ac- 



VALUE OF LAND. 
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?tu (1 111 si)l den 

Wliciit on one iialf of llie ground, . 3 3 0 0 

Beans on one liall, . . . . 2 0 0 0 

Wine. 250 quails, . . . . JO 0 0 0 

Qiive oil, . . . . . . 2 6 0 0 

Cllelrle^, peaches, apples, &-C. . . 0 F 0 0 

Value of the landlord’s half of thcf gross pro¬ 
duce of one acre, . . . . 19 5 0 0 

Scud hr. sol dcD 

Deduct, reeds and stakes for 

vincSj . . . 1 0 10 0 

Ilepau of vdlks, SlC. • . (» 2 6 8 

Manure, . . . 13 0 0 

Land-t'ix, . .0400 

3 2 0 8 

The expoiue to be dewlucted, . . 3 *2 8 

The laiull Old profit, 01 lent, from one acie, IG 2 3 4 

equal to L 4, Is Sd. Steiluig. 

Laud near Siena sells at twenty years* purchase 
of the nett annual piolit, or free rent. 

The mode of dividing the produce of the soil be¬ 
tween landlord and firmer was in use in Italy in 
the time of the ancient Roman i. The farmers were 
called Colon! partial ii,' and are mentioned by Qito, 
and other ancient writers on agriculture. 

The system of the ancients, however, differed in 
respect to the slaves, whether saleable separately or 


* Pandect. J. 2.), Locati. 



iVIETAYER.- OXEN. 
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attached to tlieland, j^leba’ ad.sciipti, who were ein- 
plo'yed in its cultivation. The ancient Romans liad 
also lauds Jet at fixed rent, as had the Italians of tlie 
middle .ye, who employed to denote this rent the 
word fitto Irom the Latin fixus, cennis fixus, written 

t 

ill the middle ages census fictus ; and from this the 
modern Italian word affitare, to 1 ^t. * 

Medietarius, in the middle ages, was used in the 
same sense as partial lus, and from medietarius is 
formed the French woid metayer, which originally 
signified a steelbow' tenant, but is now applied to 
farmers of eveiy kind in whatever way tlieii rent is 
allotted, and metayne is a faun generally. 

The oxen used in the plough in Tuscany are veiy 
tractable, but slow. In the Val di CInaiia, one pair, 
wrought by one man, ploughs an acre a day. I'his 
is done in eight hours, and the man works four hours 
more in other labours of the farm. The ground 
Avlien piepared for seed is as fine as garden mould. 

The oxen in Tuscany are beautiful, large, of a 
grey colour, with fine deep cheats, little bone, and, 
when fat for the butcher, at four years old, weigh 
seventy-five stone English, and sell fhi a price equal 
to L. iJl Sterling. 

iVt a great fair for the sale of these cattle at Cor- 
tJBa, an astonishing number wore seen, beautii’ul^ 


MuratoiJj Aftt. ItaL Dissert. Uiidccima 



MARKETS.—llOTATWlSr OF CROPS. 
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itid in |nod condition. They liave abundance of 
green food all the year. 

Beef and mutton are sold in the market at Siena 
at fourpence Sterling for a quantity equal to an avoir¬ 
dupois pound. Pork, mujale, is good, and fed entirely 
in the woods on acorns and some chesnuts. Wild 
boar, cignaley is plenty and good in the maiket at 
Siena, and is sold at fivepence Sterling for an avoir- 
dupo's pound. 

Wheat is sown much thinner than in Britain, on 
broad drills, and the seed is covered in with hand 
hoes, 'fhey sow wheat in the end of October and 
beginning of November, and reap in the beginning 
of July. The wheat is well filled, clear, and hard. 
The farms are so small that they cut down the corn 
with the labourers usually employed, and have only 
occasion to hire one or two additional. 

The countiy people, the coniadiniy cut dowt^ie 
crop usually in six days, and during that time they 
work very hard under the bright and elevated sun 
in July, from four m the morning till eight or nine 
in the evening, with only two hours of rest in the- 
day. Most of the countiy people are small farmers, 
few of them arc labouieis only. The wages in the 
country ninepencc, in Siena teiipencc a-day. 

After reaping, the corn is immediately thrashed 
out and laid up in granaries, which form part of the 
f aim-houses. 

Near Siena they sow wheat every second yeai. 



S64 AGRICULTUllE.—WINE.—SILK. 

Tl^ usual return of wheat is twelve to fourteen 
after one; when wheat is taken tw’o years succes¬ 
sively, the second year’s crop is somewhat less pro¬ 
ductive than the first. 

ITie usual course of husbandry, in the Val di 
Cliiana, is two years wheat, with a little manure 
each year. Then, after the second year’s wheat is 
reaped, the land is plowed and turnips are sown ; 
the turnips are off the ground by April. Then the 
land is dug, manured, and planted with Indian coin, 
beans, hemp ; or, if the land is not manured, it is 
sown with kidney beans, lupines, a kind of clover, 
vetches mixed with oats, lupinelli; the tlnee last are 
for the cattle ; the lupines, after they have grovAn for 
some time, are generally plowed in as manure. 

The crop of turnips is great, and the turnips are 
of a large size. It never freezes strong enough to 
in ^ jl^e them. The profit from Indian corn and 
hemp is greater than from wheat, but they both 
require more manure, and must be dug. The pro¬ 
duce on wine is considerable, but the wine is of an 
-inferior quality in most parts of Tuscany. Vines 
are planted on espaliers thirty or forty yards from 
each other, and com is cultivated on the ground 
between them. 

The Monte Pnlciano, the most esteemed wine in 
Tuscany, is like a weak claret, with little flavour, 
^nd does not bear the voyage to England. 

<0 The profit on silk is also considerable. Of an 



COLMATA. 


'iMtate in the Val di Chiana of L. 2500 Sterling a 
year, L. GOO of the rent was from the white mulber¬ 
ry trees called gelsi, and tlie rearing of silk-worms. 

In many parts of Italy the proprietors of the 
wliite mulberry tiecs, which are planted as hedge¬ 
rows in the cultivated fields, do not grow silk, but 
send the leaves to maiket to supply those who have 
silk-worms. 

All the fallow crops arc well hoed. The wheat 
IS sown in broad drills, and they often hoe between 
the drills. The wheat vs hen grown is generally so 
strong as to leave no visible inaiks of the drills, and 
is liiglier than a man’s height. 

Although the ground is lower than the water in 
the livers, yet the Val di Chiana is said not to be 
unhealthy. The countrymen never go out in the 
morning without eating bread, and drinking some 
wine. They look stout and healthy. The \'al 
d’Arno di Sopra is considered to be equal in fertility 
to the Val di Chiana. 

In the Val di Chiana, fields tliat are too low are 

raised and fertilized by the process called colmata, 

which IS done in the following manner. The field 

is surrounded by an embankment to confine the 

water. The dike of the rivulet is broken down, so 

as to admit the muddy water of the high floods. 

The Chiana itself is too powerful a body of water to 

be used foi this puiqiGse ; it is only the streams that 

flow into the Chiana that are used. This water is 

0 



COLMAr 


allowed to settle and deposit its mud on the field. 
The water is then let off'into the river at the lower 
end of the field, by a discharging course called 
scolo, and in French canal d’ecouluient. The wa¬ 
ter course which conducts the water from a river, 
either to a field for irrigation, or to a mill, is 
called gora. In this manner a field will be raised 
five and a half, and sometimes seven and a half feet 
in ten years. If the dike is broken down to the 
bottom, the field will be raised the same height in 
seven years, but then in this case gravel is also car¬ 
ried in along with the mud. In a field of twenty- 
five acies, which had been six years under the pro¬ 
cess of colniata, in which the dike was broken down 
to within three feet of the bottom, the pioc('>s was 
seen to be so fur advanced that only anothei year 
was leqnisite for its completion. The floods in 
this instance had been much charged with soil. 
The water w'liich comes off cultivated land com¬ 
pletes the process sooner then that which comes off 
hill and wood-lands. Almost the whole of the ^"al 
di Cliiana has lieeii raised by the piocess of col- 
inata. 

A proprietor, whose field is not adjacent to a 
'tream, may conduct the stream through the inter¬ 
vening lands of another proprietor, on paying the 
damage he occasions. The process of colniata is 
expensive, because the ground is unproductive dur¬ 
ing the seven or eight years that the process lasts; 



OOLMATA* 



but this is soon repaid with great profit by the ferti¬ 
lity of the newly deposited soil. 

JBy the gravel which the rivers carry and deposit, 
then bed is much raised above the level of the adjoin • 
inii’ fields; so that, in order to carry off the rain-wa- 
ter from the fields, drains are formed, which pass in 
an lied conduits under the embanked rivers, and go 
into huger drains, whicli pass to the lowest pait of 
the plain neai Aiezzo, and there enter the Cliiana. 

The soil in the Val di Chiana is generally the 
same to the depth of si\. feet from the sui face, and 
under that is gravel or sand. After the com¬ 
pletion of tlie ipiocess of colmata, the expence of 
which is always lepaid with piolit, the giomul is 
cultivated foi five years on the proprietor’s own ac¬ 
count ; and the pioduee during tliese live years le- 
pays the expenee of tlie jiiocess of eolmata with pro¬ 
fit. The two fiist years it is sown v\ith Indian corn, 
(gran tiireo,) and sometimes hemp, the sod being 
then too stiong for wheat. Tiie next thrtc it is 
sown with wheat, without any manure. The jiro- 
duce of wheat in this Inghly fertile state of the soil 
is twenty from one, whilst, in the usual state of the 
ground, the return of w'heat is from twelve to foui- 
teen after one. After this the field is let out m the 
ordinary way to the faimeis, the contadiiii. ' 


* llie above remi«k« on the apjrlt nUinc of ♦he V'al (h 
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AREZZO. 


An opciation biniiiar to the Colmata has been 
practised near Gainsborough. 


Arezzo uas the birth place of several persons of 
celebutv, of'whom are the followinjT: 

Guk/o (TArezzo, who unproved the theory and 
practice of church*uiu>ic in the eleventh century, 
was a monk m one of the inonastenes of Arezzo 
about the year Ills tieatise on music, called 

INlicrologus, has not been printed, but exists in ma¬ 
nuscript 111 some hbiaries. 

Leonardo Bruni Aretiino was bom in 1369, and 
died in i t 14. lie wa^ apostolic secretary to Inno¬ 
cent VII., and afterwards chancellor of the lepub- 
lic of Florence. He publislied in Latin the llisto- 
ly of Florence from its Origin to 1401-; De Ori- 
gine Urbis Mantua?; The Lives of Petrai cli and 
Dante. A monument is erected to his 100111017 in 
Santa Croce at Florence. 


Chiana and of ruscan> arc collected iioiu the notes of a gen- 
tleman wtH acquuinrcd with liiitish agriculture, who lately 
passed a jcai in that part of Italy 

Tlic iuKowin^’ w oiks ticatof the agriculture of Italy Sis- 
mondi, 'I'ablcau de rAgriculture IJ'oficane, Geuev 1801,— 

Lcttresd’Itcilie aM Hictet, cn J8l2 etl€l3, par de Chateau- 

► 

^ux, Pail.'', 1810,—La ColUvazHMie i,> an esteetned j)oem 
% the subject, written m the Mxteeiilh cenluiy, by Alainao- 
iji, a Florentine, in tlie service of Francis I. of France. 

* Tiraboschi stor. dell. 1. It. Tom. III. p. 395. 



VA$Al'tI.—TRASIMENE LAKE. 20f 

Georgia Va&ari, born in 15 KJ, painter and ar- 

to 

chitect, and author of tlic Lives of tlie Painters. 
He was pupil of Buonaroti, and of Andrea del 8arto. 
Many of his pic tines are to be si-en in Piorente; 
they are generahy much ciowded with flguies. 
The building, called the Ufizj, winch contains the 
gdlleiy, IS his arcnitectuie. In his Lives of* the 
Painters, he is too partial to his countrymen th(‘ 
Tuscans, and is deficient in accurac), not citing au¬ 
thors in sujuport of his assertions in doubtful points 
of the history of tiu' arts. 

Vidro /Jrdti/io, a writer noted lor the venality 
and impudence of Ins satirical pioductions. 

After Arezzo and Cortona the load passes along 
the east side of the lake of Peiugia, anciently eddied 
LiU'Us Tiasiuienus. Jietweeri the edge of the lake 
and the precipitous banks there is only room foi the 
road. 

In this place, and mtlie year 217 before ('hrist, the 
battle of the iVasnuene lake took place, one of the 
few signal defeats tlie Romans met with whilst they 
weie grc'.wing in power. Hannibal was encamped 
on the high ground which is tiavei.'.ed by tlie road 
from the lake to Perugia. He fell upon the Ro¬ 
man army whilst it w'as coming up in the narrow 
pass between the lake and the hills. The Romans, 
not informed of tlie position of Hannibal’s army, 
did not expect an attack. They fought, but in the 
greatest confusion, each man for hiniscli, viuhout 



I5ATTLE.—PLANTS, 


'i«7U 

. any atlention to military orders. After a desperate 
contest for tliiee hours, the Consul riamiiiius being 
killed, the Romans gave up liopes and tied. Some 
tried to save themselves by swimming, but the 
hieadih of the lake was too great, and they were 
citlier drowned oi compJIed to return to the shoie, 
wheie they were cut to pieces by the Cartluiginian 
cavalry. Fifteen tlioiistind Romans were slam on 
the field, ten thousand lied dispersed. The num¬ 
ber of killed m the Carthaginian army was fifteen 
bundled. ^ 

The lake is about eight English miles broad. The 
inhabitants of its banks are sallow complexioned, and 
subject to fevers. 

'i'ho plantations of old olive trees, with the tuiiik 
decayed internally, hut the branches of the top 
growing, have the appearance of pollard willows. 
The Yellow flower of the Hellehorus hiemalis is 
seen in the fields, it being now the 30th Jarnuiry. 
On the piecipitous bank that overhangs tlie road, 
and descends from the town of Fassignano to tlie 
lake, tin re are several plants of the Agone Aineii- 
cana, which does not bear the climate of Milan, al- 
tliough it grows a little farther north, in the shel¬ 
tered situation of the Boromean islands. 

The strata on the banks of the lake are of the flat 


> See tlje descriptions of this battle in Liv) and rolybiu-!. 



PERUGIA. 



secondary kind. Some of them appear to be calca¬ 
reous. There are strata of pit-coal, as I waKS inform¬ 
ed, near the lake of Monte rulciano. 

Perugia IS a consitlei able town, situated amongst 
the lulls. The collegio del cambio, a room former¬ 
ly used as the ])lace of meeting of the money-clum- 
geis, has its walls painted by Pietro Peiugino, tlie 
master of Paphael. 'Fhere aie pictures by Pietro 
and other esteemed masters in several ol the church¬ 


es. In the cathedra] is the taking doun Irom the 
tioss by Paroeci, a pictuie that is now leturned to 
It-, loimer place, aftei having been at tlie Louvre. 

The large edifice of Monte Muiosiin contains the 
ajiartments apjirojiriated to the university, which 
was founded m the year 1 lUO ; and also the aca¬ 
demy of painting, or Sciiola delle belle aiti, which 
has a collection of pictuies. 

The jmhlic libraiy contains some early piiutcd 
editions. Baccius llalliomus brought tierman prin¬ 
ters to Perugia, and the first work that appeared 
there is a law hook, entitled De Rclniiombus, print¬ 
ed by M'ydenast in 1171 ^ d he prineeps edition 
of the Codex of Justinian was printed at Perugia, 


hy Clayn of UJm, in Id/b. ' The librarian also 


* The ai t orpuiUing was intiocluced into Italy sonn aim 
Its invention in (jormany, aiul bcfoio it was p^.ltli^ed iii 
r.antc. liu'lint bunk pnnted in Italy was in IJO.I, and 
there us iu> meiilion ol'.uni work punted in Uaris btloio 11-70- 



FIRST PRINTED BOOKS IN ITAL\. 
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rfiewOT US a Greek manuscript of Stepbamis de Ur- 
, l^bus, a geographical work, whicli has been pub*- 
lished by the Benedictine antiquary MontfatHfen ; 



Tlic foliowini; 155 u lij-t ol the fust books printed in diffeienl 
places in luly. 

Inorbtfoie I D(nialu\ j)7u Vucndiby a giamniar foi 
school-boys, naniid fioni the ancient grammarian Donatus, 
the fiist book punted in Italy, and of which scxircely any co¬ 
pies evist 

In 14'G'>. Lacint/iu Firmmni Dfvinuruui Ifi\lHuhonit7i7f 
Lib. riL, is the second book punted m Italy. Both weie 
printed at the ni(»n.Lstciy of (jerman Monks at Sleiaco, on 
Jtiiie Tcvciomc twenty nnlcs above Tivoli, and forty miles from 
Home Swchdienii and l\annart^ were tlie printers. 

In J 14>7 M J id- CiLOonis Ep/stola}}tm ad raindiarcs^ 
Lib. XVLs in dotno 1 ctn de Maximis. The first book pimt- 
cd in UoMii. It was pniited in one of the mansions ot the 
Jilassmii iannby 

Vlmcl is the next city in which punting was earned on 
The hut book printed at Venue was in 11G9, CiLcyoun Epist 
ad FaymL In that city the munher of printeis lapidly in¬ 
creased, and t!ie art was soon brought to great perfection 
there by the cldei Aldas Manutius, who lived 68 )ears, from 
1417 to loLO, aid was suLCCccIed by huton Paolo Manuzzio, 
celebrated for his Chceiouian Latin, and his editions of Cicero. 
Paulo began to print in 153G. Aldus, the son of l^aulus, was 
u man o'. but not cijuJ in Lminence to lus father and 

graadhuher ^ 

The hn-t book punted m Milan Was m MGp, Miyacoh 
della Glonot^a, / eiz.yic hi arm. 

'■* The first book printed at Perti^Ja, as above mentioned, was ^ 
in \470, tlu‘ treatise licla'^umbus. 



ITALIAN NAMES OP THE WINDS. 

»ncl the beautiful edition of Saint Augustin,-pinted 
Jirt Venice in H^u, and another early edition of the 
sa^ie work printed at Rome, 

The public clock at Perugia has four dial plates, 
one of which shews the Italian hour, the hand mak¬ 
ing a revolution in six hoursthe second shews 
the hore ultramontane, or the hours reckoned from 
the sun’s passing the meridian, in the way com¬ 
mon in other parts of Europe j—the third shews 
the phases of the moon;—and the fourth is 
marked on tlie circumference with the letters T, 
G, +, S, O, L, P, M; it shews the direction, of 
the wind, the hand being moved by a tveatlicrcock. 
The letters are the initials of the eight princi 
rumbs. T, signifies Tramontana^ the north wind; 
G, Greco, the Aquilo of the ancient Romans, 
the nmth-easf, ; Levante, the east j S, Swcco, 
the Euiiis of the ancient Romans, the south-east j 
0, Ostro, the south ; L, Libeccho, also named 
Garbino, the Alricus of the ancient Romans, the 
south-west ; P, Ponente, the west ; M, Maesi/o, 
the noith-west; it is called Maestro on account of 
its strength. In the Italian compass, the names 



In H?!. the first book was printed at Naples, Bartholi dc 

A 

SaxQ^''erraio Ledura in IL Cod, JusUn. partem. 

In almost every city of Italy printing-lvj||gies were esta¬ 
blished before the end the fifteenth century. See Tira- 
boschi, Stona della Leitciatuia Italiana. Tom. Vf. 



FOLIGNO.—NEWSPAPERS. 


of tWIftfPrmediate rumbs, which are each two points 
;^m those already mentioned, are Greco-Tramon- 
tana, N.N.E. ; Greco^Levante, E.N.E.; Sirooco* 
Levante, E.S.E.,; Ostro-Sirocco, S.S.E. ; Ostro- 
lAhccchiOy or Ostro-Garhmo^ S.S.W. ; Poiwnte- 
Madstro, W.N.W. ; Maestro-Tramonfma, N.N. 
W. The intermediate rumbs, one point distant 
from the foregoing, are named Tramontana e 
Greco-Tiwmmtana^ and so forth in the same way. 

Just after Perugia the road crosses the Tiber. 

Foligno, situated in the fine valley of vSpolcto, 
has manufactories of ivax and paper, and some in¬ 
land trade. A newspaper is published here, which, 
however, is only a copy of the uninteresting and 
meagre newspaper of Rome. Besides the newspa¬ 
per of Rome, and that of Toligtio, there is no otlicr 
published in the pope’s territory, on this side west 
of the Apennines. 

On the way to Spolcto, near a place called Ic 
P'ene, is a small ancient temple, situated on the 
Clitumnus. It has a pediment, supported by four 
columns with spiral flutings, and a Christian in- 


* One newspaper is publislicil at each of the following 
places ; Venice, Milan, Clenoa, Bologna, ilome, Naples; less 
extensive papers at Foligno, Modena, and m some other 
places in Italy. A newspaper in Italian is printed at Lugano, 
in the Italian bailiwicks of Switzerland, and circulates in dijf- 
, ferent parts of Italy. 
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scriptioQ on the front. This edifice is now used as 
a chapel. 

The Clitumnus takes its course to join the Tiber 
through fertile plains, which were famous in ancient 
times for feeding cattle. The victimae maximae, 
the white bullocks reserved for the sacrifices at the 
Roman triumphs, were fed in these pastures. ^ 

Spoleto may contain about OOOO inhabitants. 
Hannibal, after defeating the Roman anny at the 
Trasimenc lake, marched to Spoleto, and having 
laid waste the country, made an attempt to get pos* 
session of the town, but was repulsed with loss. 
An arched gate-way, through which the street passes 
in ascending the hill, is called the Porta d’ Anni¬ 
bale, from having resisted the attacks of Hannibal. 
There is another ancient arch, without architectural 
ornament, called the Arch of Dmsus. 

The mosaic on the front of the church was exe¬ 
cuted in 1207, according to the inscription. 

The aqueduct of Spoleto connects the hill on which 
the town is situated with the adjacent hills, convey¬ 
ing water to the town over a narrow and deep valley. 


* Hiiic albi Ciitumni grege«, et maxima taurus 
Victima; ssepe tuo peifusi flumme sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triumpltos. Viat. 
Clitumnus is mentioned also in Juvenal, iiat. xii. lYoimr- 
tins, Lucan, Silius Italicus, and Claudian. 
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It selves'also as a bridge, having a path for passen^ 
jg^rs, and consists of ten pointed arches, jaid nine 
piers. The middle piers are of a great height, by 
reason of the great depth of tlie v^ley. This point¬ 
ed-arched fabric, which has no ornamental mould¬ 
ings, was built about the year 500, in the reign of 
Theodoric, King of the Goths, and of Italy. It 
does not appear, however, that the pointed-arched 
style of architecture was introduced into Italy by 
the Goths; this style seems to have arisen out of 
the round-arched style, of which the commence- 
ments are seen in the palace of Dioclesian at Spa- 
latro, and an example twenty or thirty years alter, 
in the reign of Constantine, is the round church of 
Santa Constanza, near Rome. The round-arched 
style succeeded the ancient Greek and Roman man¬ 
ner with straight architraves, and was adopted, pro¬ 
bably, from the difficulty of procuring large stones 
for architraves, and from the insecurity of these ar¬ 
chitraves, which most commonly break by the su¬ 
perincumbent weight, unless they are relieved by 
arches, an accident visible in many ancient build¬ 
ings. 

The ancient Greeks seldom employed arches in 
the ornamental parts of the fabric, and the ancient 
Roman architecture was borrowed from the Greek, 
imd, in this respect, the Greek resembles the Egyp¬ 
tian style. The Egyptians employerl the largest 
nes that have ever been wrought, by which 
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tliey were enabled to construct their great fabrics 
with architraves, and without arches. The archi- 
traved manner of building practised by the Egyp¬ 
tians, the ancient Greeks, and Romans, came to be 
laid aside in Italy in the fourth century, and round 
arches were used, springing from the columns. 
This round-arched, and sometimes the pointed-arch¬ 
ed style, |R^evailed in Italy, and at Constantinople, 
during the midddle ages. Santa Sophia, built by 
Justinian, is m the round-arched manner. Both 
these styles are commonly called Gothic in Italy, an 
appellation which is to be understood only as equiva¬ 
lent to barbarous, or ungraceful, and not as signify¬ 
ing a style introduced by the Goths, for MafFei, 
Muratori, and Tiraboschi, have shewn that neither 
the Goths nor the Lombaids introduced any par¬ 
ticular style, hilt employed the architects they found 
in Italy. There are many buildings of pointed- 
arched architecture on the banks of the Ganges, as 
before mentioned; ^ whether any connection ex¬ 
isted betn een the architects of these, and of the 
pointed-arched cathedrals in Europe, is not known. 

Spoleto was on the road between Theodoric’s 
royal residence Ravenna, and Rome, which then 
had only the second rank amongst the cities of his 
kingdom, and in his reign of thirty-three years, the 


Page ?g. 
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country round Spoleto was improved by tlie drain. 
iij|; of the marshy ground in the valleys. 

In the church of the monastery of Saint Andrew, 
a quarter of a mile from the town, there are some 
handsome fluted columns of marrao pavonazzato, ol 
the Corinthian order, the remains of an ancient 
Roman temple. These columns are in their origi- 
iial position, the church having been bffit round 
them. 

A new bridge is now making at the place where 
the Foligiio road enters Spoleto. In clearing away 
the grav el to form the foundations, tw'O arches of an 
ancient Roman bridge were discovered, csalled the 
'.^JVinte Sangiiiiiaria, on account of the Christian 
ntai^tyrs that are said to have been thrown from it. 

From Spoleto, in the twelfth century, originated 
the Ursini family, the head of a poweiful &ctioii, 
and the livuls and antagonists of the Action of the 
Colonna family in Rome. The feuds between these 
two famflies kept the city of Rome in a state of in. 
temal War for 250 years, including the seventy 
years, during w hfoh the |Kq>es, from their in^ility 
to control these frictions, quitted Rome, and fixed 
their seat at Avignon. The C^onna were Ghibe- 
Hnes, and took the part of the German empercrs; 
The Ursini were Guelph*, and embrace the cause 
of^tbe Aurch, but the real object of both par¬ 
ties w'as to obtain dominion and pre-eminence in 
Rome. 
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There have been two popes of the Ursini family, 
Celestin III. and Nicholas III. 

After 3pol€to, the sides of the lulls close by the 
road are covered with box, intermixed with Cle¬ 
matis viorna, Spanish broom, Helleborus yiridis in 
flower. There are some oak trees of a good sijse. 

The strata are a fine grained greyish or drab-co- 
ioured limestone. Sdrne of the strata contain no¬ 
dules of opaque flint, and, in this respect, and also 
from their texture, they may be considered as indu- 
lated chalk. 

Between Spolcto and Strettqra, on the way to 
Terni, we ascend the Monte Somnia, the highest 
puit of this road between Perugia and Home, and 
covered now, on the 1st February, with one or two 
inches of snow. According to Geoige Shuck- 
burgh, the height of the summit of this Monte 
Sdmma above the sea is 373S English feet. 

There is much copsewood of evergreeu oak, 
Quercus ilex, called lecce^ in this part of Italy, 
The acorns of another species of oak are used In 
tills part of the country as food for horses, and are 
sometimes eaten by the poor. Another kind of a- 
corn, with the cups called Valonia, is imported in¬ 
to Britain in considerable quantity from the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, for the purpose of tan¬ 
ning. On old walls here, and also on the walls of 
Rome and Florence, grows the Cotyledon umbili- 
CM, a plant which is found in similar situations in 
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Ireland} and on the west coast of Scotland, but ncrt 
in “the eastern paits of Britain. A certain degree 
of humidity, therefore, or some other circumstance 
requisite for the growth of this plant, exists in this 
part of Italy, and in the west of Britain, and is 
wanting in the eastern parts of Britain. There is 
also seen the Cercis siiiquastnim, called the Judas 
tree, and Erica Mediterranea six feet high. Truffles 
grow in this.district. 

The name of the town of Terni is derived from 
the ancient name Interamna, signifying a place si¬ 
tuated between rivers. ^ 

> _ 

'From Terni we went four miles off the highroad 
^ visit the cascade, at which we arrive after walking 
up the river Nera, in a narrow valley or glen cover¬ 
ed with copse of evergreen oak. The cascade is 
formed by the waters of the Velino, which join the 
Nera at the bottom of the fall. The body of water 
is considerable. The height is stated to be S68 
p^lras, that is, 2(56 English feet /llie Velino con¬ 
sists of the water issuing from the lake of Velino, 
and in order to prevent the inundation of the val¬ 
leys, was turned by Marcus Curius into a new chan¬ 
nel conducting it to the brink of the precipice, 
over v\hicli its waters form the cascade. The for- 
ination of this channel is mentioned by Cicero.* 

------ 

t''* " Peatini tnc ad sua T'<‘fiirrt duxerunt, ut agireat 
contia inleramnaies apud cousi^m ct d^m legato., 


Nahni. 


2^1 


Tlie river Nera, anciently called Nar, runs in a 
rocky channel composed of limestone, and the water 
of the cascade deposits much calcareous tufa, which 
form large masses of rock, as at Tivoli. 

Proceeding on the road towards Rome, we pass 
along the beautiful and fertile valley of Terni, and 
arrive at Naimi, which is situated on a stratihed lime¬ 
stone rock. In a deep and vast fissure of this rock, 
the river Nera runs and washes the foot of the rock 
on which the town is built. The rock, in some 
places, is a grey indurated chalk, with blotches of a 
reddish brown. There are caverns in the rock 
which are used as habitations. At Narni are the 
remains of an ancient Roman bridge. 

Some miles after Nanii, on a solitaiy pait of the 
road, is a post of infantry to protect travellers against 
the attacks of banditti. 

Before crossing the Tiber there are extensive 
banks of agglutinated gravel. 

Between Narni and Civita Castellana, the road 
crosses the Tiber by a bridge of three arches of 
brick. The ai^es are modern. There was a bridge 
in this same situation built in the time of Augus¬ 
tus. 

At Nepi and Civita Castellana the rocks are 
volcanic tufa. 


lindas Velinus a JM, Curb emissus interciso monte in Nar de. 
; KUH." Ciceron. Ernst, ad Attic, iv. 14 . 
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At twenty-five or thirty miles from Home, there 
are well grown oak trees by the road for several 
miles. 

Foi sixteen miles before jRi»ine, the country in 
sight of the road is bare of trees, w ith only here and 
there a few bushes of alder, sloe, and crab apple, 
'ilie .«>urface is undulated with small eminences and 
dry« Ruined farm-houses are seen, and no com 
fields, but the ridges on pasture fields shew that 
they liave been once cultivated. 

The neglect of agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of Rome is attributed partly to the gi*eat extent of 
the landed estates. The territory belongs to a few 
great families, whose ancestors were the pephews 
of some of the popes, ^ and whose lands are kept 
toother by majorats, substitutions, and entails. 

The ground, varied with hill and vaUey, appeal's 
dry on a general view, but the low gixHUid betKreen 
the hills is so situated, that it becomes marshy unless 
constant attention is paid to draiaing; and the 
mar^y ground thus formed renders the neighbour¬ 
hood iiuhealtliy, the inhabitants bei|j|| ufFected with 
intermiltent fevers, as in other marsliy countries, 
particularly where the heat of the weather is consi- 


Thc disadvantages which arc sometimes ascribed to 
^jnded esttitc'i, were felt likewise in nncient liircs in 
according to Phny. “ Veronique coufitentibus Istifuadia J 

^erdidere Italiara." Plin. Hist. Nat. XVIIX. 7 

‘ . * 
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tlorable. If the low grounds were more carefully 
cultivated and drained, the country would be less 
unhealthy. Draining has been found to produce 
this salutary effect in several places within the walls 
of Rome. * 

The want of demand for manure, in consequence 
of the neglect of agriculture, occasions a great ac¬ 
cumulation of filth in Rome. Filth prevails in the 
streets, squares, and courts of palaces ; and, in par¬ 
ticular streets there is an imwondezzaWf a part 
uf the street where the inhabitants are allowed 
to throw the dust and filth from the houses which 
accumulates for some time, and then is tliiown into 
the river. 

Near the road, three miles from Rome, is a huge 
sarcophagus, upon a base of masonry, of which only 
the internal rough stones remain. It is the tomb of 
A'ibius Marianus, procurator and prasses of the pro¬ 
vince of Sardinia, &c. and of his wife, erected by tlieir 
daughter, Vibia Mariana Maxima, as the inscription 
bears, t This sepulchre adds to the gloomy effect 
of the desolate fields that surround it. It was vul¬ 
garly and erroneously called the Tomb of Nero. 

Near this, by the side of the ancient \^ia Cassia, 
was discovered, in 1607, the sepulchre of the Na- 


* iSee Lanc'it-i dc cirli llomani qualitatibus. 
t See a bg uic and the insLijptn>n in Dai fob, Nepoklni 
ph 
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.souii, containing chambers adorned with paintings 
in fresco, which arc drawn and publislied by Bel- 
lori. 'Wiiikelraanii mentions some pieces of these 
fresco paintings, preserved at tlie Villa Albani. 

T)ie road again passes the Tiber two miles before 
Koine, by the Ponte Molle, anciently Pons Milvius, 
over nhich Maxentius was precipitated in the flight, 
after the defeat of his troops by Constantine. 

This bridge consists of four large arch^ equal to 
each other, and a small arch at each end. The two 
great arches on the left-hand side are of the broad 
thin ancient Roman brick, called in Rome tavoloni. 
'I'he other arches are of stone. All the arches have 
lost their semi-circular shape, and the intrados has 
assumed an irregular form. The width of the river,' 
measured on the bridge, is 138 paces, that is, about 
380 feet. 

» 

The tower at the north end of the bridge v\as 
tniilt in the middle ages for defending this entrance 
to Rome, and bears an araiorial shield with the 


name of Pope Callistus, and the year 14.58. 'Hie 
pope now reigning, Pius VII,, perforated the tower 
to give passage to the road. 

V'e enter Rome by the Porta del Popolo, the 
gate by wliich all who come from the north of Italy 

I 
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Sect, L Saint Pelei^s. Si'^tine ChapcL-^Monte Tesiaceo. 
English Burying {hound. Pyramhl of Cestius. Bastln 
Chun h of Saint PuuL Ancient Columnsi—Saint John La^ 
teran. Poiphyyy Sanophagus. Scala Santa —Santa Ma^ 
Jta Mag^iore. Colunuu—San Pietro in Viucoli. Michael 
Angelos Moses.—Church of the Minerva. Statue by Mh 
chael Angelo.^Church of the Sauti Apo^ioli. Tomb by 
Canova.—Santa Marta del Popolo. Statue by Raphael .—» 
Santa Maria della Pace. Raphaers Sybils.—Saint Agnes 
Ahardi.~^ Sant Andrea della Dornentclnno.'-*-^ 

c* 

Churches rf the Jesuits.^—Saint Agnes tcithout the Porta 
Pin. Santa Constan:ta .— Santa Prassede.—Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin .— Temple of Vesta.—Temple of Foriuna Fz- 
rilis.-^Sania Maria della Naviulla .— San Sie/ano Roton^ 
da—San Giovanni e Paolo—San Lorenzo. Ambones^ 
Chuiih oJ Saint AndYeto.—Saint Mail in.—San Carlo — 
Torre delle Milizif.>-^San Putro in Moriiorio. Bramanie's 
Temple.—C atacombs. 

Saint Pdter*s Basilic. 

The basilic cliurch of Saint Peter on the \"atican, 
largest and most splendid church in the world, 
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liolds the first place among the modern fiibrics of 
Rome. The piazza in front of the eastern and prin¬ 
cipal portal is surrounded by a colonade which 
forms a curve on eacli side. The colonade is com¬ 
posed of four rows of columns, and the columns are 
so placed in radii of a circle, that on each side there 
is a central point, from whence the three columns 
(rf the more distant rows are concealed and covered 
by the columns of the nearest and interior row of 
the colonade. It has been proposed to extend the 
open place from the colonade, as far as the river and 
the Castle of Saint Angelo, by taking down the 
houses that at present covei the ground. This 
would add greatly to the magnificence of the ap¬ 
proach to Saint Peter’s. 

In the centre of this curvilinear colonade is erect¬ 
ed an Egyjitian obelisk of granite, without hiero¬ 
glyphics. This obelisk was the only one at Rome 
that remained erect during the middle ages j it was 
near Saint Peter’s, and was removed to its present 
situation by order of Sixtus A'., by the areliitect 
Domenico Fontana, who was born in in 

the territory of Como. Fontana published an ac¬ 
count of the operation, with engravings of the ma¬ 
chines employed in elevating this great mass of gra¬ 
nite, which is eiglity-three English feet in length, 
jpven feet, four inches square in the middle, and 
W 0 ghs nearly 300 ton. Fontana also erected the 

obeliskthe Luteran, and that at Santa 
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Maggiore, but they are broken, and the several 
•pieces were put up separately. He likewise erected 
the obelisk at the Piazza del Popolo. 

A meridian line is drawm to the north of this obe¬ 
lisk of the Vatican, with the signs of the zodiae* 
marked so that when the sun is in (he meridian, 
the shadow of the top of the obelisk falls upon the 
line at the sign in which the sun is. 

On each side of the obelisk is a magnificent foun¬ 
tain constantly throwing up a large quantity of watci 
which falls down in spray. 

Prom the foot of the obelisk the upper part only 
of the cupola is seen, the rest being hid by the front 
of the church. But, when viewed from a distance, the 
whole of the cupola is seen, and forms a magnificent 
object. The outside of the cupola and front of Saint 
Peter^s are illuminated on certain festivals. This 
was the case this year (1818) at Easter. It is first 
illuminated with small” lights, and these are after¬ 
wards changed for more brilliant ones. In this state, 
the illuminated outline of the building was seen to 
much advantage from the walk near the Villa Medici. 

The colonades terminate in the vestibule which 
forms the east front of the church, at each end of 
the vestibule is an equestrian statue of marble, by 
Bernini. These statues represent the two great 
protectors and benefactors of the papal throne ; the 
oae is Constantine, the first emperor who adopted 
H^d promoted Christianity in the Roman empire, 
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and who, as the popes pretend, made a donation of 
Rome to them ; the other statue represents Charle¬ 
magne, to whom they owe their territory on the 
other side of the Apennines, Pepin le Bref, and his 
sou Charlemagne, gave the exarchate of Ravenna to 
the popes; this was the origin of their temporal 
power. In the twelfth century the popes first got 
the command of Rome, when the authority of the 
German emperors ceased in that city, as Muratori 
observes; but in the fourteenth they were unable to 
maintain their authority against the powerful factions 
in Rome, and retired to Avignon, where they re¬ 
mained seventy years. 

The interior of the vestibule is adorned with co¬ 
lumns of granite and of marble, taken from an¬ 
cient buildings. 

The central door of the church is of bronze, with 
bas-reliefs. On each side of the central door are 
the doors commonly used foF entrance from the ves¬ 
tibule into the church, and on one side is the porta 
Santa, a door-way walled up, which is opened with 
ceremony by the pope at the Jubilee. There is a 
porta Santa at the other three principal basilic 
churches of Rome, Saint Paul, the Lateran, and 


Santa Maria Maggiore. The year of Jubilee, oi 
the Holy Year, was instituted by Boniface VIII. 
in, 1300, with plenary indulgence to the faithful 
who should visit the churches of, Saint Peter and 


int Paul at Rome during that year. 

II 


It had the 
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at that time, of brining vast numbers of pil¬ 
grims to Rome, and rich offerings to the pope’s 
treasury. The interval between the years of Ju¬ 
bilee was at first one hundred years, afterwards it 
was reduced to fifty, an#* the number of pilgnras, 
being found profitable to tlie popes and to the in¬ 
habitants of Rome, the Jubilee was sometimes cele¬ 
brated at the end of thirty-three, twenty-five ; and 
even, at last, of ten years, during the simultaneous 
existence of the rival ^opes. ^ 

Saint Peter’s is built of Travertine stone. The 
stones obtained, about 1587, from the demolition of 
the Septizonium of Septimius Severus, which had 
become ruinous, were employed in the construction 
of Saint Peter’s by Sixtus V. t 

The nave, with its great lateral pilasters, are of 


* See Chais, Lettre& Hibtoriques sur les Jubilees et les In¬ 
dulgences, j. la Haje, 1751. , 

f See Leti Vlt. Sixt. V. The Septizonium of Septimius 
Sevenis, which Nardini does not admit to have been the tomb 
of that emperoi, consisted of three stories or tiers of colon- 
ades, at the time oi its demolition; it was t>ituatcd at the foot 
of the Palatine hill, opposite to the churdi of Saint Gregory, 
A fortified tower was built upon it m the middle ages, as 
on many other ancient structures, and this fortitss icsisted 
the attacks of the Emperor Henry IV.; Muratori Anal, d'ltal. 
Tom. IX. A view ot the Sej^lzonium, as it wa'^ in the six¬ 
teenth century, is ptibhshed in Donatos de urhe Koina, in 
GlisBVi; Thes. Antiq. Ronj. Tom. HI, Fig. 31, 

T 
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rrav^Hinfi stone, painted to represent white 
Vith blue veins. The cylindrically-arched ceiling c# * 
,he nave is covered with sunk pannels containing nr- 
laments richly gilt. The side aisleS, or side naves 
IS they are teamed in Ita^T, and by the French les 
)as cot^s, are incrusted with marbles of different co- 
ours. The church receives a great deal of light from 
:he windows, which are well disposed for that pur¬ 
pose, and is free from the obscurity that prevails in 
many large churches. 

All the pictures in the church are composed of 
Mosaic, which resists the effects of humidity better 
than oil paintings do. ' Amongst these Mosaics 
there are copies from the two celebrated master¬ 
pieces, Raphael’s Transfiguration, and Doraenichi- 
no’s Communion of St Jerom. The originals of 
both of which are now in the picture gallery of the 
Vatican Palace. 

The chair at the west end of the nave, with the 
colossal statues of bronze that support it, is designed 
by Bernini. The effect of this huge fabric is ra¬ 
ther heavy. It is an example of the degenerate or¬ 
namental style that prevailed in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Under the cupola is the high altar, over which is 
the grand canopy, the bidi^achino of bronze support¬ 
ed by four spiral-shafted cdumns, also of bronze. This 
ednopy, cast out of the bronze beams taken from the 
soffit of the portico of the Paptheon, is well proper:* 
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tioBod to tks size of the church, and on account of 
its beii^ seen at the same time as the great pilasters 
of the church, it appears of a moderate size. Its 
height said to be equal to that of the Farnese 
Palace, which consists, of three tiers of very lofty 
windows^ 

On two evenings of Easter week, the inside of 
the church is illuminated by a cross suspended at 
^ the eastern verge of the cupola. This cross is about 
tv\ enty-four feet high, covered with brass plates, on 
which are fixed about 120 lamps. There is no 
other light 111 the church, and the arms of the cross 
being rectilinear and without ornament, a simple 
and pleasing effect is produced. The idea may 
have been borrowed by Bernini from the lustre, in 
form of a four armed cross, in the church of Saint 
Mark at Venice. 

In a chapel, near the entrance, is a group of the 
Virgin mourning over the dead body of Chiist, 
by Michael Angelo. The subject is called la Pieta. 
It was the earliest of his celebrated statues. The 
next was the David in the piazza del Granduca at 
Florence. * 

By the side of St Peter’s chair is the sepulchral 
monument of Paul III. Farnese, with recumbent 
emblematical female figures, after the design of 


Vasaii, Vitadi IMichel Agnolo Bonarroti, Firenze, 1550 
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Micuael Angelo, but not executed by film. Pru* 
denee is represented by a female of an age some¬ 
what advanced. The other figure was considered 
too naked, and a drapery of bronze has been added. 

In the south transept is the large marble sculp¬ 
ture, in high relief, by Algardi, representing Saint 
Leo, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, who appear 
in the air compelling Attiia to retreat from Italy.* 
By Algardi also is the monument of Leo XL de 
Medici. Of the four statues larger than life, at 
the great piers which support the cupola, that of St 
Andrew, by Fiamingo, t is the best. 

The sepulchral monuments are in considerable 
number. Besides the two already mentioned, and 
several others, there is one of Pope Clement XIII. 

V Bezzonico, wlio died in 17 f> 9 , and was succeeded by 
Ganganelli, sculptured by Canova.—One in memory 


• Near Verona and the southcin extremity of tJit hake di 
Garda, Attila, in 452, was induced to withdraw his Hoops 
from Italy by means of an embassy from Valcntiniaii. Saint 
Leo, bishop of Rome, was one of the ambassadors, but he 
did not succeed, three years after, in prevailing on Gencseric, 
king of the Vandids, to retire from before Itome, winch 
Gcneseric ti»ok and pillaged. The Sermons and Epistles of 
Saint Leo exist in libraiies. 

•j Francois du Quesnoy, called in Italy irFi.imingo from his 
country, w' born at Brussels, and died at Leghoi u in ] 6441. 
executed bas i chefs of groups of children, which aic 
'ch esteemed. 
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of Christina, ^ queen of Sweden.—The monument 
of Clementina Sobieski, styled in the epitaph Queen 
of England, consort of the Pretender to the crown. 
—That of the Countess Matilda, whose ashes were 
brought ii om Mantua in 1 (idO; she made a dona¬ 
tion of her dominions to the popes, and Viterbo, 
which they still retain, was a part of this donation, 
as mentioned befoie. 1 

Under the pavement of the cupola is the subter¬ 
raneous edifice called the cluesa anticay the old 
chuith. It is low, being only eight or nine feet to 
the top ol the flat elliptic aiihcs vvhitli compose the 
ccilnij^. It contains \aiious altais with lamps burn- 
iiii, bcfoie them the shiines in winch are the 
bodies of ibanit Petei and ^aiiit Paul, and a number 
of large stone aiks, saicop'iaui, oj quadi angular urns, 
containing the lemams of ddfeiint popes. A granite 
sdiiopliagus contains those of Pope Adrian, a native 
of England, who w^s pope from 113t to 


* Clinstina, alter rebigning the crown of Sweden, cm- 
biaced the Catholic lehgion and lived at Rome in 1()68. 
She formed an academy or meeting of learned men in her 
palace foi the cultivation of poetry. Tins meeting gave ori¬ 
gin of -the Academy dell’ \rcadia, which exwts in Rome at 
this day, and which wa^ instituted in IhyO for the purpose of 
correcting the had taste in poetiy which then p.e\ailed. 
ItTalwtchi, dor del UlL It. 

\ Sec page 176, and Fiorcntni, \ita della Gi ui Cotites*a 
Matilde. 
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it are the urns iioiding the ashes of the Pre¬ 
tender to the crown of England, who died in I 766 , 
y2y of the Cardinal of Yorkj and of Chris¬ 
tina, queen of Sweden. 

Women are not permitted to enter this subterra- 
neotis church, for fear the darkness of the place 
shof&ld invite to sensual rather than spiritual love. 

The length of Saint Peter's, within the walls, is 
606 feet 9^ inches, taking the Roman palm at 
S— English inches.* 

The sacristy, or vestry, is attached to the south 
side, ^d is more recent than the rest of the chuich, 
having been constructed in 1777» in the time of Pius 
VI. Braschi. It contains large presses of walnut-tree 
^ for the reception of the cliurch-platg^^iich was di¬ 
minished in quantity during the last invasion of the 


* On a line drawn along the middle of the pavement of 
Peter’s, from the west end to the east door, aie marked 
the lengths of Saint Peter’s itself, and of five other largo 
churches; the length of each is set off from the west end of 
St Peter’s, and is indicated by a brass star, and the name in¬ 
serted in the pavement. These marks are a-, follows, begin¬ 
ning from the east; 

Teraplum Vaticanum, Saint measured tvUhin ivnlh, 

Homan palms, Londinense Paulianum, Samt Paul's, 
710; Priinarmm Templum Mediolanense, tin Ca¬ 
thedral at Milan, fj06; Basilica bancti Pauli via osticnsi, 
Saint PauTs near Rome, 572; Constantinopolitana Divse 
Sophia^ Ecclesia, Sancla Sophia at Constantinople, t 92 . 
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French. The relics, of which there is a great collec- 
tioD, arc shewn to the public from OUQ of the high 
galleries under the cupola at Easter and other great 
festivals. 

On the walls of the vestibule of the sacristy are 
in crusted some ancient Roman inscriptions, found 
in digging the foundations of the sacristy. Amongst 
them aie the acts of the college of priests, cabled 
Fratres Arvales, in the year 218, in the reign of 
Elagabalus, containing a hymn, wliich is considered 
to be an example of the Latin language in its an¬ 
cient unimproved state.* 

The way up to the roof is by a broad cordonated 
spir<il stair. The roof is terraced with brick, in planes 
gently inclined inwards so as to allow the water to 
run into pipes disposed for carrying it away. The 
roof, with the three principal cupolas and the other 
smaller ones, to a spectator that is upon it, presents 
the appearance of a piazza with different buildings. 
The three principal cupolas are covered with lead, 
and in some places with copper. In the vaulted ' 
part of the great cupola, the stair is between the 
exterior and the interior vault, of which the cupola 
is composed. 

The view from the top of the cupola comprehends, 


* This inscription is published under the title of Gh atti e 
Monumenti de’ Fralelli Arvali, 1795. 
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from other eminences in Rome, the w^nit* 
group of the*Latian hills, with Frascati and Aibano ; 
l^ie more distant Apennines with Tivoli; the an¬ 
cient Sora«^f?|to the left. The sea ks seen in clear 
vieather. There is access into the ball, which is of 
copper, and steps on the outside of the ball tor go¬ 
ing upon the cross. The height of the cross aboTO 
the base of the obelisk in the jnaz/a is stated to be 
471 English feet, and above the Tiber 502. 

Saint Petei’s had at diHcient tunes rcceucd iiijuiy 
from lightning; to guard against such atcidents it 
|vas furnished with thundei-rods some years ago, 
and all the metal'ic jiait^ on the loof are connected 
together, iml commuiiKate with the giound h) 
metallic conduct 01 n. 

(Saint lVtei\ was built in the space of about 100 
years, from 1510 to iOlO, duiingthe pontificates of 
Julius IF, LtoX., and Sixtus \\, and other popes, 
and finished in the se\enteeuth century, in the time 
of Paul W Borghesc ; some additions were made in 
l1^50, under Innocent X. Panifili. 

That great genius Michael Angelo Bonaroti gave 
the design which has been chiefly followed, super¬ 
intended the budding for seventeen yeaVvS, and till his 
death. Before his time the architects Bramante, Bal- 

t sar Peruzzi, ” Raphael and Sangallo had succes- 

V' 

" ♦ A’dvsignof a flaUish cupola foi Saint Pctci, bj Baldas- 
sw I’etifizzi/is pubhiihcd in the Xrchitettura de Stbastian Ser 
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sively we superintendence of t!ie fabric, but nothing 
of their^is to be seen, Michael Angelo having pro¬ 
ceeded on a design different from that followed by 
his predecessors. At the death of Mickftel Angelo 
the erect walls of the cupola were built, and he left 
a model in wood, according to which the brick vaidt 
of the cupola and lanierii were constructed after his 

dcii^h* f 

After the death of Michael Angelo, which hap¬ 
pened 111 V ignola v\as employed as architect 

of Saint Peter’s, he follovied the design of Michael 
Angelo, and built the tv\o small cupolas. The 
front was eonstiucted after the design and undef 
the inspection of (aiio ^Sladenio. 1 
is after a design of Bernini. Carlo Fontana 

to ten 

steriing had been expended on baint Peter’s. 


/io. Venet. l6bJ. The Mussimi Palace at Kome is a 
of Peruzzi. 

* Jacopo Barozzl da Vignola, born at Viguola, in the 
dutchy of Modena, in 1507, and died in 1573, at the age of 
()6. His book on architecture, entitled the Eule of the 
Orders of Architecture, lias gone through many editbua, itt 
different languages. The canal from Bologna to Ferrara; the 
aqueduct of the Acqua Vergme at Rome, which is a restora¬ 
tion of tlie ancient Aqua Virgins ; and was executed by order 
of Julius IH.; the octagonal palace of Caprada, between 
Viteibo and Rome, built for Alexander Farnese, are some of 
his principal woiks. Tiraboschi, star. dell. Lett. Ital. 

f See Historia del Tcropio del Vaticano, by Bonam, a Jestiit. 
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Civitas Leonma. 

The suburb of the Vatican was foimed by the 
Greek, Gothic, Lombard, and Saxon pilgrims, who 
came to Rome, to visit the shrine of Saint Peter. 
This suburb was surrounded by a wall, by Pope 
Loo IV, in 81-0, and called the Civitas Leonina; 
the name it is commonly |\nown by is the Borgo San 
Pietro. A fortified wall was aftcrwardsmade round 
fc^his subuib in 16 IS, midei the diiectioii of Jacopo 
Ca&triotta of Urbino, by older of Paul III. 

\ A covered passage forms a communication be- 
aiween the Vatican Palace and the castle of Saint 
to\ugelo. 
mi 

k Sis tine Chapel. 

yeaiThe Capella Sistina is in the Vatican Palace, ad- 
Julient to Saint Peter’s. The ceiling is vaulted and 
incforaed with paintings, in fresco, lepreseiiting the 
3f roph^ts and Sybils, by Michael Angelo. His ce¬ 
lebrated fresco picture of the Last Judgment co\eis 
the end wall of the chapel. All these pictures are 
considerably injured by the smoke of the tapers used 
in the church ceremonies. 

- ill this chapel are performed the admired services 
Tenebree, on the Wednesday, Tliursday, and 
ii^day of Easter week, in presence of the Pope and 

The whole of the service is sung by 
voices, wBmutthc accompaniment of any instrument. 
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I'lie cliaunting of the lessons from the Lamenta¬ 
tions of Jeremiah, and of the Miserere, is plaintive 
and .ifllcting. The great effect of this music is ob¬ 
tained by the pertect training of tlie band of 
eontlnii iiJy practised in singing together. The era- 
jieror proemed a copy of the music from the poj)€, 
iiiid had it performed at Vienna, but without the 
effect that it produces in the Sistine. 

The Capella Paulina, which is near the Sistine, 
both oi them having their 'entrance from the hall 
called the Sala Regia, contains, The Conversion of 
Saint Paul, and the Crucihcation of Saint Peter, in 
fresco, by Michael Angelo, much injured by the 
smoke of tapers, which are lighted up in great num¬ 
bers to receive the host, which the pope deposits in 
the altar of this chapel on Good Priday, 

The *SVa/a Regia, designed by Bernini, is a long 
stair of one flight, which leads from the vestibule of 
Saint Peter’s up to these chapels. 

The Road leading to Saint Paul's reithoiit the City, 

Ik) arrive at this church, we proceed by the way 
which passes between the river and the abrupt face 
of the Arc/iline hill, in which Virgil describes the 
den of Cacus to have been. Farther on, and on the 
right hand, is the Monte Testaceo, a considerable 
eminence 17 '^j feet in height, formed in ancient times 


• .Md. Lib. vni. 
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by the broken pottery of Rome. The ancient Ro¬ 
mans had a great variety of objects made of potter’s 
clay, vessels for holding wine, tubes for conveying 
water, large sarcojihagi, b.is reliel's, bricks of’ various 
fonns, tiles, and many others, 'i'he fragments of 
earthenware vessels, ol which IVIonte Testaceo con¬ 
sists, are supposed to be tlie refuse collected Irom the 
potteries of Rome, that it might not be tlirown in¬ 
to the river wuth injury to the depth of the chaniu h ^ 
Monte Testaceo is now a place to which the populace 
resort for amusement iu hue wuithei ; ami <il the 
foot of the lull are dnukingdiouses foi’ tia* leeeptiaii 
of the guests. 


The pijramid ojCams Ct'sfiu.s, l V) feet in lieighl, 
ibruis part of the wall of the city iieai tlie gate of 
Saint fail!. tVstiiis was tiu' fiieud of Agiippa. 
The inscription hears, that he was one of the Sep- 
temviri Ejiulonum, a fraternity or sodalitas, tliat had 
the charge of the lectisteinia, tlie feasts of the gods. 
This fraternity was composed of persons of higli 
dignity, like the sodalitas of the Fraties Arvales, 
whose decoration, the crown of ears of wheat, is seen 
on the ancient busts of Lucius Verus and Antoninus 
Pius. The paintings on the walls and ceiling of 
the included chamber, which is small in proportion 


Mariiauij Topog. Ilora, 
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to the solid mass of masonry of the pyramid, are 
drawn and published by Bartoli. * 

Near the pyramid, and within the walls of the 
city, is the English burying ground. Amongst the 
monuments is one in memory of 'Sir James Macdo¬ 
nald,* erected by J. B. Piranesi, the engraver and 
architect, in Another is placed over the rc- 

nuiins of Jacob More, tlic landscape painter, who was 
a native of Edinbiirgli, and died in The 

giouiul IS iininclosed, and the monuments aie dc- 
faced by t!ie mischievous, probably by reason of the 
dislike nliicb the populace bear to foreigners and 
IVotestaiits. 7'he road from tlie gate of Saint Paul, 
for a couple of miles, till vv^airive at the church, is 
between market gardens, in some of winch the gar¬ 
deners’ huts are perched upon masses of masonry, 
the lemaiiis of old tombs, as il upon a piece of rock. 

Saint Pa Ill's. 

The ha.'.ilic cliurch of Saint Paul is the second of 
the basilics m point of size. It v\ as rebuilt by Leo Ill. 
about the yeai 800. 

The mosaic on the front of the church is of the 
fourteenth century. 


♦ Rartoli, Scpokliu Anticln, t.iv. (ij. Oj, &c. A section oi' 
the pyiamid .uiiJ cylmducally vaidtcd ciinmber is drawn in Jut 
tdv, A dishcrtation on the pyramid of Ccstius, bv Falco- 
niLri, 1 !, published in (jriev Thes. Aut. Rom. Tom. IT. 
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The bronze door, which has only some rudely 
engraved outlines of human figures, representing 
scrij)ture histories, was cast at Constantinople in 

1070. 

The interior of the church of Saint Paul is mag¬ 
nificent, and exceeds all others in Rome, bf the 
ffreat number of large marble columfis with which 

o o 

it is constructed. There are five naves parallel to 
each other, and separated by marble columns sup¬ 
porting semicircular arches. The middle nave is 
the largest, and has 40 magnificent mar})ie columns, 
37 feet in height; 24 of these columns are each of 
one piece of pavonazzo marble, and formerly deco¬ 
rated the tomb of AdriSh, now called the castle of 
Sant Angelo. 

The number of marble columns in the side naves 
is so. At the crossing, and ni the transept, there 
are ten large columns of granite, some of them of 
red Egyptian granite, like that of the obelisks, Ihe 
others of grey granite. The whole number of co¬ 
lumns in the church is stated to be 120, all taken 
from ancient buddings* Above the arches in tlie 
middle nave is a series of portraits of the popes 
painted on the wall, and also subjects from scrip¬ 
ture, both much injured by time. There are some 
small pointed arched windows in the side of the 
church; but the prevailing architecture of the build- 
'ing is the round-arched style. 

There is some mosaic in the chundi, said to be of 
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the year 400, In the time of Saint Leo, bishop of 
Rome. The carpentry of the roof is exposed to 
view ill the ceiling, and is said to be of cedar. 

The church of Saint Paul is one of the four prin¬ 
cipal basilic churches of Rome, and has a porta San¬ 
ta, a walled door, opened by the pope at the jubilee. 
The building, called Basilica amongst the ancient 
Romans, according to the description given by Vi- 
ti iiv ills, consisted of porticos formed of columns, in 
which the public met for transacting business, and 
containing apaitments for courts of justice. The 
first churches may have been formed of these an¬ 
cient basilicae, and the naves, or internal porticos of 
which clmrches are formed, may have been derived 
from the ancient Roman basilicir. The name also 
of basilica, in the early times of Christianity, was 
synonymous with church, and, in latter times, is ap¬ 
plied to churches distinguished by certain privileges, 
as the seven basilic churches of Rome. 

The original foundation of the church of Saint 
Paul’s is a.icribed to Constantine; but the building 
that now exists is not so ancient. The principal 
columns were taken, it is said, from the Moles A- 
driani, now the Castel Sant Angelo. That fabric 
had not been stripped of its ornaments before 537, 
in which year the Romans and the troops of Justi¬ 
nian used it as a place of defence, and threw the 
fragments of statues upon the Goths, who were the 
assailants; and this was 200 years after the death 
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of Constantine. Donati mentions, that the cimrrh 
was rebuilt by Cregory II , who died in 731, and 
afternards by Leo 111., who reigned from 795 to 
31{), and crowned (^hai leinagnc at Home. 

Adjacent to the church is a cloister, the columns 
of which are twisted and ornamented with gilded 
mosaic, as is also tlie frieze. 

The poitico ill front of the church was added by 
Benedict Xlll., Orsmi, about 17 .i 6 . \ear flic 
church is a descent into catacombs, the old quai’ ies 
used as burying places by tlie primitive Chnstiaus. 

Some way farther out on this road is the ancient 
church Allc tie Fontane. 

Sahit John Lateran. 

The four principal basilic cinirchf’.s in Home ait 
the churches of Saint Peter, Saint .loliii Lateran, 
Santa Maiia Magglore, and Sanit Paul. Of the 
churches of Saint Peter and of Saint Paul we have 
spoken already. 

The church of Saint John Lateran is called the 
principal church in Chi’istendoni, Jjateraiieiisis cc- 
clesia nrbis et orbis mater ci caput, and several ge¬ 
neral and provincial councils h.nc been held m it. 
The principal Iront, of Travel tine stone, was erect¬ 
ed about the year 1735 by Clement XII. C uismi, 


* Donatus e Societutc Jesu, de Urbe Konia, Lib. IV. caj) 5. 
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under the direction of the architect Galilei, and has 
a loggia or open gallery on the second tier, for the 
pope to give his benediction from on solemn occa¬ 
sions. The Lateran has another less modern front 
and loggia by Domenico Fontana, in the time of 
Sixtus V. There are similar benediction galleries on 
the fronts of the other three principal basilic churches. 
The niches in the interior are adorned with columns 
of t'crr/a anlico liom the baths of Diocletian. This 
beautiful marble, verde antico, is said by Visconti to 
have been imported from Thessalonica, ^ othoi s say 
from Lacederaonia. One of the columns of antique 
yellow marble which support the organ was taken 
from the arch of Constantine, and formerly belong¬ 
ed to Trajan\s forum. In the highly detorated (^or- 
sini chajiel is the tomb of Clement XII. Corsini, 
consisting of a large antique sarcophagus of red por- 
phyry, which was found in the place before the Pan¬ 
theon. 

The two antique chairs of ancient red marble, one 
of which is now in tlie museum of the Vatican, and 
the other in the Louvre, were formerly used as ponti¬ 
fical chairs in the Lateran cliiirch. They are per¬ 
forated, and, it is supposed, weie used in the an¬ 
cient baths. 

The Patriarchium or palace, adjoining to the La- 


* See Visconti's Catalogue of the Statues in the Louvre. 
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teran chui’ch, uas once inhabited by the popes ; the 
fabnc that now exists v\as built by the architect Do¬ 
menico Fontana, in the reign of Sixtus V. Sixtus 
y. also began the fabric of the Behidere palace of 
the A'atican. The popes at different times had theii 
residence at diffeieiit chuiches in Home j at Santa 
Sabina on the Aveiitine, at Santa Maria Maggiorc, 
at Saint John Lateran, and, lastly, at Saint Petei’t. 
on the Vatican. ■ This palace of the Lateian is 
now used as an hospital for indigent girls, Cunsei - 
vatorio di Zitelle. 

Near the Lateran church is a chapel which fonu- 
ed pait of the old church destroyed by fire in 130S. 
This chapel contains the scala santa^ the stair, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, of the house of Pontius Pilate 
brought from Jeiusalem. Tlie faithful ascend this 
stall on their knees; the steps are protected from 
being worn by a covering of boards. Adjoining to 
this is a tribuna with Mosaic, the remains of a hall 
of llie ancient jiuntifical palace, originally construct¬ 
ed in the time of Leo 111. 

Near the Lateian is an ancient octagonal church 
called the Church of San Giovanni in Fonte, or 
the Haptisteiium. The cupola within is suppoited 
by columns of porphyry, and the geneial foiin of 




;‘V * FabiicJi De‘-cr»ptio Urbis Romac, cap el, in G' 

Thes. Aniiq. Iloui. Tom. III. 
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the edifice is like that of the church of Santa Con- 
■stanza and the church of San Stefcino llotonda. 

The largest obelisk in Rome is erected on the 

piazza of the Lateran. It is one of the four which 

were placed by the architect Domenico Fontana by 

order of Sixtus V. The other three are the ebcdisk 

of Saint Peter’s, which was the only one then eicct 

' » 

and unbroken, and was at that time removed to its 
present situation; the obelisk of the Piazza del Populo; 
and that of Santa Maria Mao-siore, which was 
broken into three pieces. The mechanimi employ¬ 
ed in rcmovinfy tlic obelisks, and an account of the 
fabrics of Sixtus V., are published by the architect 
D. F oiitana, with engravings. 

d he obelisk of the Lateran lay buried twenty feet 
below the surface in the soil of the Circus Maximus, 
which, by the ruin of the diams, had become a 
marsh, t By order of Sixtus V., and under the di¬ 
rection of Domenico Fontana, it was removed a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half up hill, and erected in its 
present situation ; JUO men were constantly at work 
in the removal. When found it was broken into 
three pieces; each piece was lilted up by ropes tied 
round it furrows in form of a cross wcie cut on 


* Della tiarspoj’UU'nnc di 11' ohc!i-co V.Uicano tt {!''"r fi- 
bndu'd. N S. Papa Sisto \. faitu oal Cavalher Dm nm ch 
F ontana, architetto di ^ua santiia. In lloiDa ] "um 
t Mariiani Topjjj. Pom. 1 
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the upper and under surfaces of the pieces; these 
furrows wx're in form of a dovetail, in coda di roii- 
dine; the ropes were passed in these iurrows; 
when the })ieces were placed erect one above the 
other, in the situation in which tliey were to re¬ 
main, the ropes were witlidrawn, and one cross 
groove being directly over the other, dovetailed 
pieces of granite, fitting exactly, were put into the 
dovetailed cavities, and run in with lead ; in this 
way the three fragments were fixed together. 

A broken pedestal was found iu the Circu'. near 
this obelisk, with an inscription, wdiich shews that 
the obelisk wms brought from Tliebes to Home by the 
Emperor C onstantiiis. The obelisk of tlie Piazza 
del Popolo also was found in the (’irciis Maximus, 
and erected in its present situation ])y Sixtus V. 

Sania Maria Maggiore. 

The church of Santa iVlaria Maggiore, calleil the 
Basilica Liberiana, ha\ing been originally founded by 
Liberiiis, bishop of Koine, who began his reign niS5'if, 
is adomed internally with magnificent old Ionic co¬ 
lumns of marble. It contains some Mosaic of the 
year 431. The Borghese chapel ih highly oriiament- 
ed, and contains the tomb of Paul V. Borghese. Of 
the two cupolas which are seen on the outside of the 


* Pte Douj. r-'iiildiid, del. ti delT obrhaC' 
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edifice, the one covers the chapel of Paul III. Farnese, 
the other the chapel of Sixtus V. Felice Peretti. 

Before the principal front of this church is erect¬ 
ed a very large fluted column of cipollino marble, 
which was the last column that remained of the 
Tenijde of Peace, the ruins of which now exist in 
the Foium Romanum, and was placed in its present 
situation by Paid V. The height of the shaft is 
'iti Fnglish feet, 4 inches. It is sui mounted by a 
(’oiinthian capital, on the entablature of which is 
])laced a statue of the Viigin. This column was erect 
at the IVinplc of Peace in the time of Poggio in 
1430, and is mentioned in the account he gives of 
the appearance of l\omc in his book do \ arietate 
Fortuna;. Jn old diaw mgs this column is represented 
11 ! the interior of the temple, and placed against one 
of the jiii'is winch support the arches. On medals of 
\’eNpartian, who built the Temple of Peace, the tem¬ 
ple IS j‘.presented with six columns in fiont. * 

t)n the place belnnd the tiibima of the church is 
erected an Itigyptian obelisk without hieroglyphics, 
brought to Rome by (laudius, and formeily placed 
on the mausoleum of Augustus. 

Michael Angers Moses^ in San Pietro in VnieoVi. 

The jyjoses of Bonaroli is placed on the tomb 
of .lulius 11, 111 the church of San Ihetro in \3n- 


bee Nartliiu Roma Antica. 
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STATUE OF MOSES. 


coli. It is larger than life, and seated ; and remark¬ 
able for the noble commanding expression of the 
la\^giver, and for the correctness of execution. It 
is considered as Michael Angelo’s chief masterpiece 
in sculpture. '1 he tomb which this statue adorns 
has no inscription, noi even the name of Julius II. 
to whose memory it was erected. I here are only 
some oak branches sculptured on a fiieze, the em¬ 
blem of the family di lla Rovere to which he belong¬ 
ed ; the name Rovere signifying robur, oak. 

Some time ago the statue was brought forward a 
little out of its rectangular niche in order to take a 
mould from it, and since the mould was taken the 
statue has been allowed to remain thus drawn for¬ 
ward, it being thought that the statue is seen to 
more advantage than when pushed back into tlie 
niche. A cast from the above-mentioned mould was 
lately exhibited in London. 

Julius II. was violent and ambitious, and employ¬ 
ed the arts to hand dov\n his name to posteiity. 
Raphael painted for him the rooms in the Vatican 
palace, and in tlie-^e paintings the portrait of Julius 
is introduced several times. 

The tomb was begun during the life, and by or¬ 
ders of Julius, and was to have been of great magni¬ 
ficence. According to Michael Angelo’s oiigiiial 
design it was to consist of an insulated quadrangu¬ 
lar fabric of marble 18 braccie, or about JLnglish 
feet, in length, and 12braccie, or 22 feet in breadth, 
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and within this there was to be an elliptic chapel, 
with a recumbent statue of Julius. The portion 
that was executed, and which is seen at this day, is 
only one of the smaller sides of the quadrangular 
edifice. Besides the statue of Moses, it is adorn¬ 
ed with female figures representing la Vita Con- 
templativa, or meditation, and la Vita Atti\a, or ac¬ 
tive life, and some others, not executed by Michael 
Angelo, but after his design. 

The church of San Pietro, in Vincoli, which con¬ 
tains this admirable statue, is so called from its pos- 
>essing the chain with which Saint Peter was bound, 
llie interior is handsome, the nave being separated 
from tlie aisles by twenty-two large antique fluted 
columns of marnio Greco, with Ionic capitals; an 
antique marble, so called at Rome, which has light 
blue veins, in parallel straight lines, running along 
the length of the columns, and a large grained cry¬ 
stalline fracture. The ceiling is a flattish arch. 

Works of Art in other Churches. 

Ill Santa Maria supra Mmena is the upright 
statue ot Christ holding the Cross, by Michel An- 
ncloy and the monuments of Leo X. de* Medici and 
Clement VII. de’ Medici, by Baccio Bandinelli. 

In the church of theSantiXIJ, Apostoli is the mo- 


Vasan, Vita tli Midiel Agnolo Bonaru'i^ 
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TOMfi OF GANGANELLl. 


nument of CJement XIV. Ganganelli, by Canova; 
and in the vestibule a sculpture in relief, represent¬ 
ing an emblematic figure of Friendship mourning 
over a medallion of the copperplate engraver Volpato, 
the work of Canova, and erected at his expence. In 
this church is the tomb of Besarion. 

In the church of Sanla Maria del Popolo is a 
statue of Jonas, executed after the model and un¬ 
der the direction of Raphael. It b recorded by 
an inscription on an altar in this church, that 
Paschal JI. drove away the evil spirits who were 
perched on the branches of a walnut tree by the way 
side, and insulted passengers, t According to the 
tales of the middle ages, these demons were the 
guardians of the ashes of Nero, who w'as buried in 
the sepulchre of the Doraitia family, t near the site 
of this church. 

In the church of Saint Augustine is a picture of 
Isaiah by Raphael, painted in emulation of Bona- 
roti’s prophets in the Capella Sistina. 

In the church of Santa Maria delta Pace are the 


* See p- 4^. 

t The inscription given by Montfaucon, m his Diarlunii is as 
follows Altare a Paschali Papa II. divino afflatu^ritu solenni 
hoc loco erecLum , quo dsemones procoros nucis arbori insi- 
dentes t/anseuntem hinc populuin dire insultantes confefitim 
^ expulit, Urbani VHI. Pont Max. Auctoritate cxcelsioretn in 
locum quern conspicjstranslatum^uit- An Dom.MDCXXVII/’ 
See also the History of the Church, by Alberici. 

X Sucton. Nero. 
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paintings of the Sybils, by Raphael, but much in¬ 
jured hy time. 

In the vault under the church of Santa Agtiese, 
in the Piazza Nayona, is the celebrated sculpture, 

4 

by AlgardI, in high relief, representing Saint Agnes 
miraculously protected byher long flowing hair. Tlie 
two belfries in the front of this church resemble those 
of Saint Paul’s in London. The architecture of the 
church and cupola is by Boriomini. 

In the church of Sant Andrea della Yallc are 
the beautiful fresco pictures, on the vault of the 
Apsis or Tribuna, by Domenichino. 

The chapel of the Strozzi family, in this church, 
is after a design of Bonaroti, and contains two 
sarcophagi of black marble, of a form similar to 
those designed by him in the chapel of the church 
of San Lorenzo «it Florence. There are bronze 
statues on the altar, and the whole chapel is of dark 
coloured materials. 

In this church is a copy, in marble, of the statue 
in the Vatican library, representing Saint Ilypolite, 
with the Paschal cycle in Greek engraved on the 
chair, and here a Latin translation is added. The 
original of this statue is of the time of Alexander 
Severus j and, according to Winkelmann, is the 
most ancient Christian figure in stone that exists. 
The head on the original is modern. 


* Winkelmann, Hi&t. dc I’Art, Tom. III. [’ 232. 
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In the church of Sa7i Carlo at Catinari, on the 
four anc^Ics of the cu23ola, are fresco paintings by 
Domeinchino. 

In Sail Luigi dd Franced are Acts of Saint 
Cecilia, in fresco, by Domenichino 

The cupola of the cliurch of San Sihesfro con¬ 
tains some |3dintings by Domenichino. 

In tlie portico of the church of Sant Onqfrio arc 
some fiesco pictures, lepresentmg the actions of 
Saint Jeiome, by Domeincliino. In this cIniKh i® 
the tomb of Tasso. 

* Torquato ras^^o was born ut a Berganiasc lamiiy, in 
loi4. tatlier, licniardo, was authoi of two poems, uit 

iubjtcts fal.tn from romance, Amadigi, and Fioridante. Toi- 
quato uas pationizc'd b% Alton^oII., d’E'-tc Duke of Ferr.ira, 
and lived at li s u'Uit. .After the publication of his poem Tor- 
qu ito fell into a state of iiicluiulioly, and was on that account 
confined at Ferrara, in the lio.'pital o! Sairt Anne lie v, asafti i- 
wards in Mantua under the protection of the Duke of Mantua, 
on whose death lie went to Najiles, still in a desponding state 
of mind, and suffering from the narrowness of his ptcuniarv 
ciicumstances. A short tune before his death lie came to 
Home, Cardinal Cinzio Aldobrandini having the intention 
thaf i o'quato sliould be crowned with the poetic lauiel in the 
Capitol. But Tasso was taken ill, and had himself removed, 
on account of die salubrity of the situation, and from religious 
motives, to the convent of Saint Onofrio, then belonging to 
me order ot Saint .Jerome, where he died soon after in 

St the age of 51. 

tjoon after the appearance of lut, Gierusaleriimo Libciata, 

A great contest began amongst tlie literary entn s o! Jtai’. 
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SIS 


In the church of San Gregorio, on the Mons 
Cffilius, are two celebrated fresco pictures : The Fla¬ 
gellation of Saint Andrew, by Donienichino, and the 
crucifixion of Saint Andrew, by Guido. These two 
great masters painted these pictuies at the same 
time, each tiying to excel, and to produce a work 
superior lo that of his rival. 

In the chinch ol the Santi'^smn Concezwne is 
the celebrated picture of the Artliaiigil Michael, by 
Guido, and S.iint Francis, by Donienichino. 

Srinla Mai m w Transtcvo) c is a fine old church, 
with tiicnty two large Ionic columns of granite, and 
the pavement adorned uitli porphyry. On tlie ceil¬ 
ing IS the Assumption, by Domenichnio. d lime is 
a chapel, the architecture of winch is by that master, 
and also the painting on the ceding. In tliis church 
is some Mosaic of the yeai Hid. 


on the question, whetliLi tlio preference was tlue to that poem 
or lo the Oilanjo Fmioso. 

The (rioruauleimne Liherata is cousideied as the first epic 
poem 111 tlie Italian language; Oilando Tunoso as the fiist 
poem of lomaiice. Aiiosto lias a more fertile imagination; 
Tasso’s expressions are mote select and noble. 

Metastasio is inclined to give the preference to Tasso, al¬ 
though the geneia! opinion is lather in favour of Aiiosto. 

Tassos p.i'-toral drama I’Aminta is much esteemed. He 
published many other works, the morbid state of his n>i:ul not 
being of such a nature to prevent his ruling. S^v'e 
(iQschi^slor. ddl. Iclt. lad 
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Contiguous to the Jesuits’ College, called Col¬ 
legium Komanum, is the church of Saint Ignatius^ 
the front of which is hy Algardi, and the ceiling is 
painted with an architectural design and figures in 
perspective, by Pozzo, * a Jesuit, author of a trea¬ 
tise on Perspective. 

Another magnificent church belonging to the 
Jesuits in Rome, is the church del Gesu, adjacent 
to the casa professa of their order. The interior of 
this church is highly decorated with marbles. 

In another church of the Jesuits is a recumbent 
statue of Saint Stanislas. 

Without the Porta Pia, the interior front of 
which is after the design of Michael Angelo, is the 
ancient church of Sant Agnese, adorned inter¬ 
nally with antique columns of pavonazzato and por¬ 
ta Santa marble,! two of which have a double fluting 

O 

of a singular kind. The descent into this church 
is by a flight of forty-five steps. The walls of this 
staircase are covered with ancient Christian epi¬ 
taphs. 

Hard by is the round church of Santa Constan- 


* Pozzo was a native of Trent, and died in 1709, at the age 
of 67. 

•j- Pavonazzato is an antique marble, white, with purple 
vieiW. Porta Santa is so called from the door-posts of the 


■" 1 . 

Porta Santa of St Peter’s being made of it; it is an antique 
aK"'* with spots and veins of a brownish i cd colour. 



SAKTA CONSTANZA.^PORPHYRY URN. 51 ? 

za. The church is seventy-six feet ia diameter. 
The central part is separated from the rest by gra¬ 
nite columns, in pairs, which support the arches and 
the cupola. The cupola is a hemispherical vault with¬ 
out an aperture at top to admit the light. Each-pair 
of columns is placed in the direction of a radius. 
According to the drawing of Cameron, * the round 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, near Nocera, very 
much resembles this, having pairs of columns placed 
diametrically. In the internal and external fonn 
also, Santa Constanza is' like the church of San 
Stefano Kotonda, and the Baptisterium of the Late- 
ran. 

The ash es of Constantia the sister, and Constan- 
tia the daughter, of Constantine the Great, were de¬ 
posited ill this church, in a large sarcophagus of 
porphyry, sculptured with foliage in relief. The 
sarcopIia| ;us was removed by Pius V^I. to the Vati¬ 
can Museum, of which, with its companion, the sar¬ 
cophagus of St Helena, it forms a conspicuous or¬ 
nament. There is some ancient mosaic on the walls 
of this church, representing fauns employed in the. 
labour of tlie vintage, like tlie sculptures on the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Saint Constantia. 

The collimns of this church appear to have been 
taken from some more ancient fabric. The cora- 


* Cameron’s Ancient Baths. 



SANTA JPRASSEDE, 


po&ite capitals do not fit the shafts, some of the ca¬ 
pitals being of a larger diameter than the shaft, 
others of a smaller. * The arches, springing from 
the entablature, constitute that style, from which 
the round-arched architecture of the middle ages 
arose. The intrados of the arches does not coin¬ 
cide with the plane of the bands of the architrave of 
the entablature, from which the arches spring, but 
is farther out;—^this is evidently improper. From 
the style of architecture, it is the opinion of Wiii- 
kelmann t and others, that the church was built b} 
Constantine, his daughter Constantia having been 
baptized there ; that the fauns, giapes, and vine fo¬ 
liage are only the remains of the pagan ornaments 
which, at that time, continued to be employed in 
Christian churches; and that the edifice never was 
a temple of Bacchus, as Ciampim and otheij lia\e 
maintained. 

In the church of Santa Pra'^sede is a column 
two feet high, called the column of the flagellation 
of Christ, brought trom Jerusalem, in 1€2 h by 
Cardinal John Colonna. It consists of an uncom¬ 
mon kind of granite or syenite, who'.e surface pre¬ 
sents large white angular sj)Ots with black angular 
spots of homblend; it is called large spotted an¬ 
tique black granite by the marble cutters of Rome. 

- 

* Piranesi Ant. di Roni. Tom II. tav. 21, 22, 2'?. 

\ Wialceltnann, Hist, de I’Art, Liv. VI chap. S 
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The door post of the chapel of the column is 
sculptured with an interlaced design like those that 
are seen on tombs at Icolmkill, the island in Loch- 


awe, and other old churches in the west of Scot¬ 
land j and no doubt all these sculptures are of .the 
same period, and by artists of the same school. In 
the middle ages, the monastic establishments in 
these countries had intercourse with Italy ; and 
Saint Columbamis, a native of Ireland, founded the 


monastery of Robbio in Italy, in Gl2.^ 

On the hemispherical vault of the Tribuna or 
Apsis, in old mosaic, is the Paschal lamb, and on 
each side six sheep representing the Apostles. The 
'ame subject is represented in mosaic in the tribu- 
na of the church of Santi Cosmo e Daraiano, for- 
meily the Temple of Remus, in the Forum Roma- 


num. 

Near the Arch of Janus is the church of Santa 
Maiia inCosmedm. Cosmedin is a Greek word, 
signifying a part of the ornamental dress of the 
priests. The temple of Pudicitia Patricia was on 
this site in the year 261, and the ancient temple 
has been altered and transformed into the church. 
The ancient marble columns of the temple with 
Corinthian capitals are enveloped and hid by the 
front of the organ loft, and are to be seen behind it. 


* Mabillon Annal. Bened.—-Tirabjschi, st. d. ], T ID in 
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BOCCA DELLA VERITA. 


ediHce was called Schola Grsca in the time 
oi Adfian, and Saint Augustine is said to have 
ta^ht rhetoric in it. 

In the portico of the church is a laige round slab 
of marble, five or six feet in diameter, sculptured 
with the representation of a human face in low re¬ 
lief, and perforated at the mouth, nose, and eyes. 
It is said to have been in a temple of Jupiter, and 
that those who made a solemn oath, placed their 
hand in the mouth of the figure. Others suppose 
that this stone was pla(^ in a pavement, and served 
to let the water pass into the sewer beneath. From 
this figure, the church and the neighbouring place 
have the name of Bocca della Verita. 

In this church, and several other old churches in 
Home, are the two marble reading desks called 
ambones, that on one side of the church for the 
epistle, that on the other side more elevated for the 
gospel. 

In the piazza della Bocca della verita, near the 
side of the river, is the small round temple, said to 
be of Vesta, with fluted Corinthian columns, now 
the chapel of Saint Stepheny called also Santa Ma¬ 
ria del S(de, in form and size like the round temple 
at Tivoli. The temple of the Sun at Balbec, also 
a Roman work, is somewhat similar. 

Under this temple is the stone arch by which the 
Cb^aca Maxima issues into the Tiber. This arch 

11 
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IS best seen from the opposite side of the river, 
near the end of the Ponte Rott^ The arch is 
semicircular, and composed of three courses of large 
blocks of stone, which is said to be Piperino, one 
over the other. The vacuity of the Cloaca is thirteen 
feet in height, and thirteen feet in width. A short 
way from the issue, and near the Arch of Janus, a 
stream of water, employed in turning a paper-mill, 
flows into the Cloaca Maxima. 

On the other side of the way is the church of 
So nta Maria EgtjpUaca^ anciently the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis. The columns are Ionic, and half 
engaged in the wall, which formed the side of the 
ancient temple; the front or pediment is gone; part 
of the building is of Piperino. * This church be¬ 
longs to the Armenians. 

Hard by is the house of Cola de Rienzi t in a 
singular style of architecture. 


* Pirantjai Ant. di Kom. 

-j Nicola di Loren^io, comaionly calk'd Cola di Uieazi, iu 
1347 liad the supreme power in Rome, with the title of tri¬ 
bune of Rome. But tiom his impiudent conduct, his domi- 
num lasted only for a fdv months. Foi five hundred years, 
from the beginning of the tenth to the end of the fourteenth 
(entury, the city of Rome was in a state of lawless anarchy, 
and atHicted by the private wars of the powerful citizcos. 
During the short tune that Rienzi governed, he checked the 
power and punished the disorders of the Colonna and Ursi- 
111 families- .‘vnd other barons, who possessed fortresses in the 

X 



3l8B CHUECHES—ANTIQUE SHIP. 

The anient church of Santa Maria in Domni- 
CO, called della Na^'iceUe, on the Caelian hill, near 
the Villa Mattel, is adorned with ancient columns 
within, and was restored, with a new front, under the 
direction of Rapliael, by order of Leo X,, who was 
cardinal of this church. 

In the place before the church is the model of 
an ancient ship in marble, about fifteen feet in 
length. A cast of this ship, from which the place 
is called piazza della navicella, is to be seen in 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Not far from this is the ancient church of San 
S^fano Rotondat which some suppose to have 
been a temple of Faunus; but from its round- 
arched style of architecture, the account, which 
ascribes its construction to Saint i^mplicius, bishop 

Rome, in the reign of Theodoric, is more pro¬ 
bable. The figure of the church is round, and 
140 feet in diameter. The central part is divid¬ 
ed from the exterior parts, b/a circle of ancient 
columns, with Ionic capitals. Many of these 
columns are of granite. Through the centre runs 
in a straight line a lofty arcade, supported by Co- 
rinthiau columns, an anomalous part of the build- 


city and adjacent country, and were the protectori, of eveiy 
kmd of violence, when cummitted by their partisans. Ru-u^i 
ei^yed the friendship of Petrarch, wOo entertained hopes 
that Eicftei was to bring back the prosperous days of Kome. 
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«ng which is perhaps necessary for its support. 
The number of columns iu the church is 58, the 
spoils of more ancient buildings. The ancient 
buildings have furnished a vast cjuantity of columns 
of marble and of granite, which nov/ form the cliief 
ornament of many of the churches in Rome. Other 
ancient columns are sawed up by the marble-cutters 
for various uses. Thi& circular dmrch resembles in 
its general foini the cburc-h of Saint Constantia and 
the Raptistciium of the Lutcran, but is of a larger 

'si/e. 

A chair of white marble is here preserved, from 
which Saint Gregory the Ciicat delivered his fourth 
homily. 

The cluach of Sa/iii Giuvanm c Paulo, on the 
('jelian Mount, near Saint Gregory, has an open 
gallery of small arches, supported by columns, run¬ 
ning on tlic outside of the round extremity of the 
thurch ; this gallery is in the round-arched style of 
architecture, which commenced in the decline of the 
Roman empire, and occurs in old churches in Eng¬ 
land. Alino''! no pointed-arched architecture is 
seen in the churches of Rome. At Florence there 
is some. 

In the basilic church San Lorenzo, originally 
founded by Constantine, and situated without the 
gate of Sail Lorenzo, are two ancient sculptured 
saicophagi, one of which serves as the tomb of a 
caulinal, who died in the thirteenth century. 



32i CHURCHES—AMBONES—CERA PASQUALE, 

In the Tnbima are twelve ancient fluted columns 
pavonazzato marble, with Corinthian capitals. 
Some of the capitals are ornamented in a singular 
mannei, with well sculptured human figures, inter¬ 
mixed w'ith the foliage of the capital. 

The two marble reading desks, called ambones, 
here ornamented with round slabs of red porphyry 
and green serpentine of the statuaries, and the twist¬ 
ed column, with gilded, mosaic for supporting the 
paschal taper, are seen in this ancient cln.ith, and 
in others of the old churches of Konic. The taper, 
or cera pasquale, is a large wax-caiidJc, painted with 
foliage and ornaments, which is lighted at Easter, 
and continues to be lighted on ccrtuiii subseciuent 
festivals. 

Mhthout the Poi*ta del Popolo, near the Ponte 
JMolIe, IS the small polygonal church of Hamt A?i- 
dreiv, with a round cupola, designed by Vignola. 

The church of Sanit Martin is adorned hv a set 
of landscapes, painted on the walls of the side aisles, 
by Caspar Dughet, commonly called Caspar Pous¬ 
sin, containing some figures by Nicholas Poussin. 
The nave is separated from the aiies by twenty-four 
antique columns of marble. The subterraneous 
church underneath w’as built by JSaint Silvester, who 
held a council there about the year at which 
Constantine was present. 

• See page 297. 
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The church and convent of San Carlo alle quatro 
fontane, called, on account of its small size, San 
Carlhw, vs'cre constructed by Borromini in l6l0, 
on a space equal to the ground plan of one of-the 
four piers that support the cupola of Saint Peter*s. 
This space is equal to a square, whose side is ubout 
fifty-six English feet. 

The church of Santa Mona della Viltoria con¬ 
tains the statue of Saint Theresa with the Anikei, 
by Bernini, considered to he one of his best works. 

In the churcli of Santa Marta dt Loreto^ near 
Trajan’s column, is a statue of Saint Susanna, by 
the celebrated sculptor Francis du Quesno^, called 
il Flamingo. * 

In the court of the monastery of Saint Catherine, 
on the descent which leads Irom Monte CavaiJo to 
Trajan’s column, is a brick tower, built as a private 
fortress by Gregory IX., in 12 30, called Torre del- 
le Milizte. It is one of these towers, constructed 
in the middle ages as piivate fortresses, of which 
several still exist in Rome, Florence, Bologna, Pa¬ 
via, and other cities in Italy. Another simijar 
brick tower at Rome is called Torre de’ Conti, and 
was built by the architect JMarchione, by orders of 
Innocent III., of the same family of Conti di Segin, 
about the year 1200. t 

* Concerning tins scuipToi, see 

-} Donatus de Hoiiai, T i*>, IV, cap. 8 Qo.r post 
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CHURCHES.—PHILIPPI N1. 


Tlie interior of the church of Sania Maria in Va- 
licella IS a) chitecturally decorated by Pietio da Cor¬ 
tona. Thei-e is a! statue oi Saint Philip Ncri by 
Algal di, and some pictures by Rubens and others, 
llie church belongs to the Oratorians of Saint 
Philip Neri, who peiform some musical orato¬ 
rios during Lent, in a chapel contiguous to the 
church. Before the oratorio a short discourse is de¬ 
livered, with lively expression, by one of the boys 
who are educated in the monasterv. To these 
representations women are not admitted, in ordei 
to prevent indecent behaviour, which might take 
place by reason of the darkness of the chapel. The 
Phihppini or Oratoiians arc secular, and not subject 
to monastic vows. The fiont of the monasteiy is by 
Borromini, in the seventeenth century, and, like 
his other fabrics, crowded with ill-selected oma- 
mfilnt. 

llie Janiculiiie hill is called Monte Aurco, from 
the yellow colour of tlie gravel and sand, of which 
its surface i^ composed ; and Irom this cncumstance 
is named the church of Sdn PieU o u< Montonoy on 
the Janicuiine hill. In this chuich is a cha{)el 
painted after the designs of llonaroti, by Sebastian 
del Pioiubo. * Raphael’s Tiaiisfiguration, formerly 


j! 

* Sebastian del Pionibo, so cnllcd from the office of tVate 
del Piooibo, wiiicli be held at IJomc, and which uaa so Jn- 
crativeas to make him idle <in(! ingligcnt of his art, ns Va‘-/iri 
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in this church, is now in the picture gallery of the 
Vatican. In the middle of the cloister is a small 
round temple, with a cupola, and circular por¬ 
tico of sixteen Doric columns of grey granite, 
built by the celebiated architect Bramante, by order 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, who founded the 
monastery ; the temple is said to be on the place 
where Saint Peter suffv'red martyrdom. This tem¬ 
ple is small, being only about twelve feet in diame¬ 
ter within. The principal lioor is a chapel, and un¬ 
derneath is a subterraneous chapel. It is, in its ge¬ 
net al form, an imitation of the round temple at Ti¬ 
voli, and that by the side of the Tyber, now the 
chapel of Saint Stephan, both which are something 
larger than Brainante’s temple. The temple of the 
Sun at Balhcc, a Roman work, is also nearly of this 
kind. 

The church and convent are now occupied by 
monks of a mendicant order, Franciscans. These 
monks make long journies into foreign couiitiies; 
the one that accompanied us to shew the monastery^ 
had lately been at Constantinople; ho travelled ge- 


relato';, was a Venetian, as before nnntioncd, in p. 6’3; His 
inartyidom of Saint Agatha, in tiio Pilti palace, in which pic- 
tuie the executioners are rcpi senttd tearing off the breasts 
of the saint, who had refused to gratify the lust of Quiii- 
Uanus, goveinor of Sicily, m the yt'iri’5I, i- nu-ntinnid in 

p. lyi. 
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nerally on foot, and sometimes, he said, on a sorry 
nag a cavailuccio, when he could procure one. * 
From tlie esplanade before tlie clmi ch is si line 
view of Rome. The white villas at Frascati are 
seen on the Latian hills, and Tivoli is perceived less 
distinctly on the more distant mountains, which form 
part of the Apennines. T'his view from the Jani- 
culine is mentioned by Martial, in his description 
of the villa of Julius Martialis, situated on that 

hill, t 


♦ The friars are acLustomed to a hard hlV. and aie put tu 
the use of various expedients to maintain themsehes, and 
make converts. I'hey can tuin tlicir halld^ to any In 

3 voyage published by Ramusin, tliere is an account of one 
of them mIio was in the country near the rivir Don, and em¬ 
ployed himself in catching wild foul vMth a net, h) which in¬ 
dustry he gained so much money as to purchaM' a Ciica^^f^inn 
boy, to whom he gave the name of l^artnd^t'^ nVimcc ) and 
made him a friar 

Ritrovandn«-i a qiud tempo nella Tana, (fitf country near 
the Tanais, or Dm,) un I'rate Theiino (ielf oiiime di Sau 
Francesco^ con un n/ag!io faccendo di due ceichi uno grnnde, 
c ficcando un palo al(|uanto stt.rto in terra fuor delle mura, 
nc (di gallmaccie, a large kind of tetrao, or grou^t) pigliava 
dice I c venti al tiatto, v vendendole, tiovo t^nli daniri; clic 
di tjufelli comj>ro un garzon Ci'icasso, alqaale pose noine Per- 
mcCj e tcf c!n frau/’ Viag. di Daibaio, in HSi, m Ramusio, 
Tom. II. fol, () 1, I’,. 

•{■ dull lueera pauca Martialis, 

Hoitis hespendum hcatiora, 

Longo Janicuh Jugo recumbunt. 
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III the church of the Trtnila dc‘ Pellcgr'ini is a 
picture of the Trinity, by Guido. 

In the church of Santa Marta della J'raapon- 
iina^ near Saint Peter’s, is the thmh of Nicola 
Zabaglia, who died in eminent for his-me¬ 

chanical inventions. ^ 

The church of San Luca e Santa Ma^ tiniu be- 
lon^injy to the Academy of Painters of Saint Luke, 
near the Arch of Severus is designed by Iheti’o da 
(’ortona, and is ornamented with an octagonal cu- 
])ola. 

Catacombs of the carhj Chnsitnns. 

In allusion to the seven churches of Asia i\linor, 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Sardis, Thy.itira, Pcrgainus, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, typified by the sen t*n t.uidle- 
sticks, the like number of clnirclics in Itome >veie 
endowed with particular indulgences, granted to 
the faithful who visit them, and afterwards the 


VuII^ Irnttoi aumovontur astris, 

(/L'ls.ie culmina dplicMta \ili.r, 
lime septem tlommos vuleie monti'S 
Va Lot am Ijcot fp^itunare Rom am 
Alb.mos quoque, Tusculosque colles 
Et quodcupque jacct sub uibe 

Mdit. Epic^r. I\ . (t I. 

Zabaglia was u empenter, and, in the r< ign of Bnu'diet 
XIV. EambertinL lie erected the large obelisk of tlie ('amnu*. 
Martius at Monte Citorio. A description of tlic matlniL^ 
))) Zabogli.T uas published by Rollau in 171 u 
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SSO TOMBS IN THE OLD QUARRIES OF POZZOLANA, 

popes extended tliese indulgences to seven altars, 
situated in certain churches in different parts of 
Italy ; SO that there is often seen written over an 
altar, for the information of the devout who desire 
to gain the indulgences, ununi e septem altaribus. 
The seven churches of GIcndallough, in the coun¬ 
ty of \A’ickIow, derive their number from the same 
source." 

These seven basilic churches of Rome are Saint 
Peter’s, Saint John Lateraii, S.oita Maria i\lag- 
giore, Saint J’aul, Santa Croce in Gicriisalein, San 
Sebastian, and San Lorenzo; tluce of tJiem aie 
without the v\a!ls. 

San Lorenzo, one of these seven churches, is si¬ 
tuated about luo miles without the gate of San Lo¬ 
renzo. Fiom this chinch there is an entrance to 
one of tlie ancient arenaria, or pozzolana quarries. 
This areuarium, called the cemetery of Saint Ciriaca, 
is a low and ill formed gallery of a mine, driven 
through the ^oieamc tufa. Jt is a small depth un¬ 
der the sin face, perhaps fifteen feel. On the side 
of the gallery aic rude ill formed shelves, on winch 
the bodies of the piimitive Chuotians were deposit¬ 
ed. This galllery is said to extend to the church 
of Santa Airnese, two miles distant. 

The volcanic tufa, in which the catacombs aie 
formed, is considered to be an argillaceous stiatum 


* See SniithV Siirvc, 

W 


n flic Cluxrclic^ of 
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POZZOLANA USliD FOR MOUTAR. 

which has been burnt by volcanic fire, and is of a 
reddish brown colour. It is the subsoil in the 
eastern part of Koine, and the adjacent country. 
In some places it is in a pulverulent state, and then 
it is called Kozzolaiia, and i.> used in Rome for 
making mortar, which acquires gi’eat hardness. Ter¬ 
ra Pozzolana is so called fioin Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
where the hi'st was got, as Vitruvius mentions. For- 
incily toiisuh lable (juantities of pozzolana used to 
he impmted into Britain for mixing with lime to 
foiin the mortar of bridge piers, <anal-lock basins, 
harhouis, light-house#, and other fabrics, situated 
under water. But within the last twenty years it 
has been found that clay ironstone, calcined in the 
hic and reduced to powder, has the same effect, and 
when made into a paste with water soon becomes 
hard, and is not w'ashed away liy the water in which 
the fabr.c is constructed ; this has been named Ro¬ 
man cement, and in the neighbourhood of London is 
made of the nodules of clay iioiistonc that occur in 
the London clay; on the banks of the Filth of 
Forth it is made of a stratified clay ironstone, also 
neai Whitby. It is now generally used for the pur¬ 
poses for which pozzolana was formcily imported, 
and likewise for smooth plastering the fioiits of 
houses in London. 

‘ There is an entrance into another extensive raimc 
of catacombs in the basilic church of Saint Schaslian, 
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AGNUS DEI. 


near tlie circus of C-aracalla ; there are other cata¬ 
combs near Saint Paul’s. 

The bones found in the above-mentioned cata¬ 
combs have been for centuries of years sold as re¬ 
lics of martyrs. Only these tombs, however, that 
contain a small 2;lass vessel of red li(|Uor called a 
Lacryinatory, and have the letteis 13. M. in- 
scubed, that is, Peatus Martyr, are couMdered by 
antiquaries as the tombs of martyrs. The ^lass 
phials weie used for hohliup; balsams and otliei li¬ 
quors, of nhicli libations were inatlc on the ashes of 
the dead. * 

A paste composed of wav and the ])UiAeH/ed 
bones from the catacoinlis, after rcccniiij: the papal 
beiieclictioii, is stamped into medallions', bcnrini:: the 
figuie of a Jamb, and distributed to the fiitliful. 
This kind of medallion is called Agnus Dei, fioni 
the figure impnnled on it. The ceremony ol he- 
stowing the beiu'diction on this jiaste was peiformed 
by the pope in Kastei week of this year, 181S. 


Il(, II —Sr./. //.— Asriis’T WoHKs OF Art,—~C oilsnnn. 

— f ohfnw of Tra)rin,^Cohnvn of Anioimni^, 
^A}lI i — Mnnv)vct)i of the Cl'wdian Aqueduct. — Olnb'^L^^ 
Hr// (^armaUd—"lombof Mcielld.—Uaih^ oj 


* Set’ Muraton Antiq. Ital Djei»ert. L\ III, 
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tus.—Moles Hadrtam.—Mausoleum of Augustus.—Forum 
Itomanum.—Forum of Nervn. — P'llace of the C'ascns — 
The uttc of MiDic/lus—Quvinal HtU, Coloaal Statues. 
— Anijjh/tlualiiim Casheuse. — I'cmple of Mmerui Medi¬ 
al — Fiazzu Navona . Pa^^uiiio —Museum of the Fatican ; 
(undnioj the UeleLdtie of the I at lean—Museum of the 
i.'oj>'ioL 


CoJisemn. 

! iir most remarkable ^ of all that leinains of 
ancient buildino.s lu Rome, and the largest Roman 
buildiiiii of stone that exists, is the ('ohseiim. 

The name Cohsemn, otheiwise uiitteii Tolosseiim, 
is derived by some from a colossal statue of Nero, 
placed in the vieiinty. M.ifiei deiives the name from 
the magnitude of the building. The amphitheatre 


It IS dcbCilbed by Maitul ns rxtv-'Lduijj all otlic'i Jabiics . 

I mini pra cuiiLiis 1 iiUii liHpiatur upiu ” 

Ainniiaiiu«, in ;:50, nicutioiis tile Ctili^eain “ Ani|>liiiIiLatii 
iiitik'iii solnlatani lajiidis 'ribiiitiin Luinpjgc ad cnais suinmi- 
latLin mmh luiinana consti.'iulit ” Aii'niian lib \vi. 

And t’aMaoiloii's in t!ij tinu* ol 'I'licodoiic, m rlic \cai 500. 

Hoc Titi ])otcntKi jOMt dniuafutn proftiso Huiutic co- 
|»itavTt dLilihcinni Iilu qmcIc (‘apiif uibium potuissct (.\issio- 
tloi. lib, V. L*p, 1-2 r^fuc icKitc. tlint, in his time, in 7o5, the 
pilyiiiub who vi&ilcd llumL' wuo uo”t to that ihc Colise¬ 
um wai> made to endure a;? h>n^ as tlu‘ ^itat ^lohc itself,— 
“ Quaradiu stabit Col^bcus, ^nbit el liu'm* , quando cadet 
Colyseus cadet Roma, quando cadet Koma, tadel et inmu 
dns” 
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of CapUci, of which little now remains, ^vas neS:t t® 
the Coliseum in size. 

This vast auiphitheatre, built by Vespasian about 
the year 7-5, and completed by his son Titus, was 
English feet in its external elliptic circuinfer-» 
encc, which was composed of eighty piers, and as 
many apertures on each tier. The long axis of the 
externa] circumference is 61“;^ English feet, the short 
axis j 07 , the height of the external \^all l(i5. ^ 
According to Publius Victor, the Coliseum contained 
77,000 seals, t 

The exlernal vvall consists of four tiers, the three 
lowest with arcades and columns, the highest with 
rectangular pilasters and windows. 

The external wall is of the calcareous tufa of Ti¬ 
voli, called 'rravertine stone ; the vaults on which 
the seats weie supported are of large flat brick. 
Some ol' the pavement of the coiridors is of small 
brick set in the herring-bone form. 

The part that remains erect of the great external 
wall is the iiorthein and long side, extending over 
about half of the orij^inal elliptic circumference, 


* See Maiivi, Vt*ronaIllu'<trata,— L^anfiteatroFlavio desent- 
to e dulincato da! CavaUere Carlo Fontana, neirHaia, 17'25 ,— 
Les KdiliLcv-i Antiques de Home mesures par Antoine Dei>- 
godetz, dtdiL <i \I. Colb-^rt.— \rclntettura di Serlio- 
f Ilcfjio iJl , Auiphitheatrum quod capit loca LXXVII 
Milha; in othci editions LXXXVII Millia/’ P. Victons de 
Region, Urbis Roma: liber. 
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the rest has been demolished for the sake of the 
materials, and the Travertine stone, of which it was 
composed, was used lor building. 

Tile arch of Trajan was deidfclished to form the 
arch of Constantine, and churches built in the time 
of Constantine are seen to be formed of columns 
taken fioin more ancient fabrics. And, afterwards, 
in the fiftli century, the inliabitants of Rome were 
in the habit of demolishing ancient public edifices 
to employ the mateiials m building, as appeals fiom 
an edict of MajOiian, Enijieior of the West, for¬ 
bidding these dilapitlations- 

'riieodoric v\as at p.iius to iiiamtain the ancient 
falnies in Rome, as ajipeais fiom the writings of his 
minister Cassiodorus ; uiiollicei called Ciistos niteii- 
tiuia lennii Imd the cliarge of the ornamented pub¬ 
lic buddings and statues. 

Baitlielmy speaks of a 'etter in the Vatican which 
treats of an agieeincnt hetv\eeii the (-olonna and 
the Uisiiii, 111 the fourteeiith century, about the 
right of taking I'lavertiiie stone ( i'lburtmus) from 
the Coliseum, f The stones served both for bmldinof 
and for burning into Imie. At that jJenod, how¬ 
ever, few building materials w'ere wanted. The fa¬ 
brics const! ueted in these liin;.s of anarchy were 


• Novt'l ic A'Ja3uii<ui.i.’, Lib. VI 

f Mem. bill les Aiic. Mon. tie borne, pai I’Abbe ButliC' 
'eniy, m tiic- Mem dc r tn. ' Vo'. X.WITJ, 
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only a few brick towers, serving as fortresses, 
and erected upon the solid masonry of the ancient 
buildings; Rome being then thinly peopled, the 
inhabitants poor,* having neither arts, com¬ 
merce, nor a regular government, and divided 
into factions at war with each other. The di¬ 
lapidations, therefore, were for a long time in¬ 
considerable, and confined to the interior parts 
of the amphitheatre. Tlie building suffered most 
after the revival of the arts, when large palaces 
came to be erected, for which the squared Traver¬ 
tine stones of the Coliseum afforded a good mate¬ 
rial, and saved the trouble of quarrying and bring¬ 
ing the stones from the rock twenty miles distant. 
The exterior wall remained entire till the middle of 
the sixteenth centuiy, when the nephews of Paul III. 
Farnese demolished a great part of the exterior wall, 
and employed the stones in building the Farnese 
palace. The palace of the Caiicellena, by Bra- 
rnante, is also built of the Coliseum Travertine. 

A strong and lofty buttress has been constructed 
by the reigning pope, Pius VII., to support the 
extremity of the remahiing pai t ol this external wall. 

'Pile peifforations, which are numerous, between 
the stones of the piers in the outer wall appear to 
have been made for taking out the iron pins by w'hich 
the stones were connected. The stones were laid 


* Salengre Thesaurus Romauub; and Mortfaucon Dia 
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without mortar, as in the elliptic theatre at Pola and 
many other Roman fabrics. MaflPei observed similar 
perforations in the stones of the Roman arch at 
Susa, and having made a perforation in one of the 
stones that was entire, he came to an iron pin, riin 
with lead into a cavity in the bed of the lower stone. ^ 
Some of these perforations in the Coliseum seem 
also to have been made for the insertion of rafters 
to support the roofs of booths and small shops, 
winch may have existed there dining the middle 
ages. 

Rarthelemv, from a measurement he made in com- 
pany with Jaquier, calculates that the external 
wall of the Coliseum would have cost, in his time, 
(I7GI,) a sum equal to L. GS0,000 sterling; la¬ 
bour was then cheaper tliaii it is now, and the ex¬ 
ternal wall may be only a third or fourth part of the 
whole work. 

The sanguinary exhibitions of the gladiators, + for 
Avhich this fabric was constructed, were not abolished 
till the reign of Honorius. t In the year 1332 a bull 


rium Italifuni Man/ treatises have been published concern- 
injr ilie perforations m the Coliseum. 

* Mailei, Ver. Ill. The pins, which are sometimes of bronze, 
and the cavities for receiving them, are drawn in Piranesi, 
Anticli. di Itonia. Tom IV. tav. 6. 
t INIaflei, Ver. Ill. 

X Seneca exclaims against the atrocity and the immoral 
eflpct of this Roman entertainment, which is said to have 


T 
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feast was exhibited in the C(diseum, in which the 
Colonna and Ursini factions were conspicuous.* 
At that time, probably, the stone seats remained 
which are now entirely demolished. 

.Round the elliptical circumference of the arena 
are placed the altars or stations of the via crucis,t 
and two or three friars live in one of the damp 
vaults of the ruin, to officiate, and to recciv^c the 
contiibutlons of the charitable. The place is con¬ 
sidered as holy, on account of the martyrdom of 
many of the early Christians, who were exposed to 
wild beasts in the arena. 


been borrowed from the Etruscans, and which was unknown 
to the Greeks and other nations of antiquity. “ Nihil \ero est 
tarn damtiosum honis moribus, quam in aliquo spectaculo de- 
sidere ,.. crudelior et inhumanior redeo ... Mane leoiiibus et 
uisis Iiommcs, ineriJie spectatoribus suis objiciuntur. Inter- 
fectores interfectuiis jubentur objici, et victorem jn aham 
detinent ccedem. EmIus pugnantium mors cst, ferro ct igne 
res geritur.’’ Senec. Epist. 7- See also Cassiodor. lib, v. 
ep. 42. 

* See an historical dissertation on the games of the middle 
ageSj m Muratori, Antiq. Italic. Disser. XXIX. 

f The via ciucis is a leprcsentation of the different circum- 
stances of the passion that occurred ih ascending the hill to 
the crunHxion. It consists of a path, with a certain number 
of stations, at each station is a picture representing one of 
the events. The whole is intended to impress the mind with 
an image of the passion, and the devout Homan Catholic pro¬ 
ceeds along the path repeating certain prayers at each station. 
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The French, when they had possession of Rome, 
made excavations in the arena, and found several 
sewers for leading off the water from the building. 

The Pantheon, 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, and 
restored, 230 years after, by Septimius Severus, and 
his son Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called Cara- 
calla, as the tv.'o ancient inscriptions attest. The 
first of these inscriptions is on the frieze of the por¬ 
tico, the other on the two bands of the architrave. * 
The third consulship of Agrippa, in which the 
portico was erected, happened in the twenty- 
seventh year before Christ. Adjacent to the Pan¬ 
theon were the baths, which were amongst the 
many public works executed by Agrippa, the son- 
in-law and friend of Augustus, t He bequeath- 


• On the frieze, in large letters, M. AGRIPPA. L. P. =: 
COS. TERTIUM. FECIT. 

The other, on the two fascie of the architiave, and in smaller 
letteis. 1 MP.C.SS septimius .severus .I'lus .pertinax .= 

ARABICUS.ADIABENICUS. PARTHTCUS . MAXIMUS . PONTIV. = 
MAX. Tins. POT. M- COS. ill- P- P. PUOCOS. ET. 

IMP, CiES. M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS . PIUS FELIX . AUG. 
TllIB. POTEST. V. COS. PROCOS. PANTHI U.M . VETUSTATE - = 
CORRUPIUM . CUM OMNI CULTU RESTITUERUNT. 

■)• “ M. Agrippa... qui tot in urbe maxima opera excitavit 
qua; et priorem magnihcentiara vincerent, et bulla postea vin- 
cerentur.” Seneca de Beneficus, lib. 3. 
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PANTHEON. 


efl these batlis and the annexed gardens to the Ro¬ 
man people for the general use. He also construct¬ 
ed the aqueducts of the i^qua Virginis and Aqua 
Julia, and fonned 105 fountains, (salientes,) in the 
city; he restored the Aqua Marcia *, he repaired 
the Cloaca i\Iaxima, and other sewers, and con¬ 
structed new ones. 

The Pantheon was first dedicated as a church in 
600, to the Virgin and the holy martyrs, by Saint 
Bomfacius IV., bishop of Rome. It is now called 
la Rotonda, and is dedicated to Santa Maria ad 
martyres. 

The portico produces a noble effect, being sup¬ 
ported by eight large columns in front, and eight 
columns within, and on the sides. The shalt of 
each column is of one piece of granite, forty feet in 
height. 'JVo of the front columns at the east cor¬ 
ner were awanting, and were replaced in l66o. The 
beams that formed the ceiling of the portico over 
the door were of bronze, t which Urban VIII., 
Barberinv^k about the year 1630, and formed 
of it the canopy over the high altar of Saint Peter’s, 
and the chair of Saint Peter. 'I'he two belfries are 
by Beinini, erected by order of Urban VIII. In 


* J»lin Hiht Nat. Iib. 36 c. i:. 
f See a figure of tliese bronze bcaiiiii in the Architetturu, 
di Sflrtio. lib. 111. 
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erecting these belfries, the middle of the second ped^ 
ment was taken away. This second pediment is re¬ 
presented as entire in Palladio’s drawings. The six 
projecting stones on the face of the second pedi¬ 
ment, of which Palladio says he did not* conjec¬ 
ture the use, are supposed by Piranesi to have ser¬ 
ved for fixing tent poles on particular occasions, 
like the apparatus for fixing tlie tent poles that is 
seen on the upper tier of the Coliseum. 

Tlie round part of the building is constructed of 
brick, which was anciently coated with lime stucco. 
Some of the bricks are disposed in arches in the 
wall. The diameter within the walls is 140 feet. 
Tlie height from the door to the ceiling is also 140 
feet. The portico has been added, and did not 
form part of the original design, as is visible in the 
cornices of the round building, which do not fit, 
and join those of the portico. 

In the interior of the building the hemispherical 
surfiicc of tlie cupola is covered witli sunk (quadran¬ 
gular panneh, or cassettoni, which formei'Iy contain¬ 
ed oinamcnts. 4’here arc thirty-two pannels in 
the circumference, and five tier of pannels. The 
exterior surface of the cupola is a low' curve. The 
round aperture at the top is not covered with glass, 


■t 

« ♦ Soe tlie dimensions m Desgodetz, and in the Architett, 
di Palladio 
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ifeit >€116 rain falls on the pavement, the lowest 
part of which is in the middle, and is perforated by 
holes, to allow the water to pass into the drain be¬ 
neath. Hiis exposure to the weather gives the in¬ 
terior dirty appearance. The Tiber sometimes 
overflows so as to inundate the pavement of the 
Pantheon. 

A fraternity of artists is attached to this church, 
and they have placed around the iiitciinr the busts 
of eminent artists and authors, natives or inhabit¬ 
ants of Italy. Some of these busts are rcpiesen- 
tations of Raphael and Annibal Caracci, erected at 
the expence of Carlo JNIaiatt;—Corregio,—Nicolas 
Poussin,—Palladio,—Mengs, the Saxon painter, 
erected by the Spanish ambassador Azara;—Piranesi 
the architect and copperplate engraver,—Angelica 
Kaufmann the painter; this lady was a native of the 
Tyrol,—Pichler the elder, the engraver of cameos 
and gems,—Bodoiii of Parma, the eminent printer, 

I—Corelli, tlie celebrated violin performer and com¬ 
poser,—Sacchini of Naples, the musical composer, 
—Winkelmanii, erected by Reiffenstein ;—Metas- 
tasio, who died in 1782, and many others. Several 
of these busts were erected at the expence of Ca- 
nova. 


The two Latin verses by Cardinal Bembo, under 
th| bust of Raphael, are remarkable only fo»' their 
extravagance, representing the Creator of the uni¬ 
verse as emulous of a painter. 
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The place before the Pantheon is occupied by|i 
fish market, and is in a state of excessive filth. The 
flat and low ground on which the Pantheon is si¬ 
tuated was part of the Campus Martius. It was 
first built upon in the time of Leo X.,^ whoHbrought 
colonies from Lombardy and other regions to in¬ 
crease tlic population of Rome, and the site of the 
(Campus Martius is now the most populous part of 
Rome. A part ol' it is still known by the name of 
Campo Maizo. » 

« 

Trajmfs Column, 

The column erected in the beginning of the 
second century, in honour of Trajan, and sculptured 
with a lepicsentation of his victories m Dacia, was 
anciently siiriounded by the forum of Trajan j 
and, some years ago, the ground was cleared away 
down to a pavement composed of sipiared flag stones, 
the pavement of the ancient forum. The shaft 
consists of twenty-three large blocks of white marble 
placed over each other, and pc’rforated by a spiral 
stall-case, the newel of which is solid. 

The solidity of the structure of the columns of 
Trajan and of Antoninus is proved by their having 
stood to this day. They are mentioned by Poggio 


* Lancisi de raeli Romani quahtatibus. 



5lt4' SCULPTURES ON TRAJAK’s COLUMN. 

ia-414130, when all the obelisks in Ronle lay pro- 
strate, except the obelisk of the Vatican. ^ 

The outer surface is sculptured with figures in 
relief, representing the expedition against the Da¬ 
cians. ’*§'he sculpture is excellent, and superior to 
that on the column of Antoninus ; but on both co¬ 
lumns the figures are too distant from the eye, and 
oannot be distinctly seen. The astonishing variety 
of expressioaa in the figures is best seen in casts ta¬ 
ken from the column, f T^ie pedestal is adorned 
with trophies disposed' in an agreeable manner. 
The joint between two stones often passes through 
the middle of the sculptured heads, and therefore 
Talladio is of opinion that the sculptures w ere exe¬ 
cuted after the stones had been placed. The 
height of the column, including the pedestal and 
capita], is 1 IS English feet 9 inches, a height, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient inscription, equal to that of 
the part of the adjacent Quirinal hill, which was re¬ 
moved to make the forum. The height of the co¬ 
lumn oTAintoninus is eighteen inches less. 


* Poggius de Varietatc Portuna;. 

f The modellers of Rome obtain plaster casts of heads and 
parts of hgurcs of the columns by means of a woikman sus¬ 
pended from the top, who takes a mould m clay ; from this 
mould one plaster cast can be taken, and then the mould 
hedges useless, by the shrinking of the clay. 

To obtain a correct mould m plaster of all the sculpture*' 
on the column^ would require an expensive scaffold. 
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The foi^m of Trajan, in which the column was 
situated, was magnificently adorned with sculptures 
by the able artists of that period, and was sur¬ 
rounded by porticos with one or more triumphal 
arches. The bas-relief sculptures of theafe arehes 
were taken down and employed to adorn the arch of 
Constantine, on which they are seen to this day ; 
the arts, at the time of Constantine, having fallen 
into decline, from which they did not recover till 
1100 years after, wcre^not able to furnish enough 
of sculptures for the arch,' and what they did exe¬ 
cute is far inferior to those taken from Trajan's 
arch. On the top of the column is a bronze statue 
of Saint Peter, placed there by Sixtus V. 

Column of Antoninus. 

The column in the piazza colonna was dedicated 
to Antoninus Pius, as appears from ancient medals, 
'rhe sculptuies represent the victories of his succes¬ 
sor M. Aurelius over the Marcomanni, and other 
German nations. The column, it is supposed, 
was erected after the death of Marcus, which hap¬ 
pened in 1 SO. llie sculptures are disposed in a 
spiral line, like those of Trajan's column, but are 
considerably inferior in point of execution and ex¬ 
pression. It is impossible for a spectator placed on 
the gi'ound to follow the histories on the column, 
unless, perhaps, by means of a telescope and much 
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tif&e, the figures being at too great a dia^nce ; but 
the whole series of reliefs of the Antonine column is 
engraved by Bartoli, from drawings that were in the 
Barberini collection. The reliefs, as is seen in these 
engravings, represent battles,—the passage of rivers, 
—Marcus haranguing the troops, or the adlocutio, 
as seen on his coinscamps,—burning of vil- 
4 ^s,—and the first series is terminated by tro¬ 
phies, and a winged figure of victory inscribing 
on a shield. This series js understood by anti¬ 
quarians to represent the expedition of‘ Marcus on 
the Danube and the Marus, now called the Morava. 
After the figure of victory, a second series com¬ 
mences, terminated at the top of the spiral by a 
triumphal procession, with Marcus on horseback, 
and is supposed to represent the expedition on the 
Granua, or perhaps the Elbe. One of the sculp¬ 
tures represents the rain in form of the Kainy Jupi¬ 
ter, or Jupiter Pluvius, which relieved the anny 
suffering from thirst, as historians mention. With¬ 
out the explanations drawn from written histones of 
the time of Marcus, these sculptures would be as 
unimteiligible now as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The column was surrounded by the forum of An¬ 
toninus Pius, a part of which is now occupied by the 
Piazza colonna. The column had suffered injury by 
fires of the adjacent houses, and by a stroke of light¬ 
ning. Sixtus V. m 1587, employed Domenico 
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Fontana %) repair these, and placed the bronze 
statue of Saint Paul upon the top. * 

The name of Columna Coclis is given to the co¬ 
lumns of Trajan and Antonine, in Publius Victor’s 
list of the fabrics of Rome. 

There were two columns at Constantinople adorn¬ 
ed with sculptures in relief, disposed spirally, like 
the columns of Trajan and of Antonine. One wi 
these was erected in honour of Arcadius, and was 
demolished in the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, because the neighbouring houses were in dan¬ 
ger of being injured by its fall. Of this column 
there are engravings, after drawings of Gentil Belli- 
no, the Venetian painter, who was called to CoUr 
stantinople by Mahomet II.t 

The otlier, the column of Constantine, is called 
the burnt col umn, having been injured by fires. It 
consists of seven large cylinders of porphyry, ex¬ 
clusive of the base. I 

, * There is an ancient column of antique red marble, 
four or five feet high, sculptured spirally with the 
representation of a triumph, in the gallery of the 
Colonna palace at Rome. 

Copies of Trajan’s column, two or three feet 

* See Delle Fabnchc di N. S. Papa Sisto V. fatte da Do¬ 
menico Fontana Archittetto di sua santita, Rom. ISQO. 
f Bandnn Imp. Orient. Tom. II. 

if Winkelmann, Hist, de I’Art. liv. vi. chap vni de I’Art 
depms Septime Severe jusqua son dernier stftt. 
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higll, with the bas-reliefs, have been made*!n gilded 
bronze by goldsmitlis in Rome. The column erect¬ 
ed by Bonaparte, in the Place Vendome at Paris, is 
an imitation of those of Trajan and of Antonine, but 
the reliefs are not sculptured on the column itself, 
they are only bronze reliefs applied lound a stone 
column. Sir Christoplien^W^ren’s column, the Monu¬ 
ment in London, is remarkable for its size, but has 
neither the sculptures nor the solid and massive 
structure of the two Roman (^lumns. 

Triumphal Arches. 

The Three Triumphal Arches at Rome are those 
of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and of Constantine. 
The Ar'ch of Titus is the most ancient of the tri¬ 
umphal arches now remaining in Rome. It js not 
so Iarg6 a mass of architecture as either of the otheis, 
and is the only one of the three which has sculptuies 
of a good style originally made for it. It has co¬ 
lumns of the composite order. The sculpture is cx^* 
cellent, but in many places defaced. On each side 
of tie arched passage are has reliefs, the one repre- . 
senting the Emperor Titus, in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, and accompanied by soldiers, crowned 
with laurel. In the sculpture on the other side is 
seen the seven-branched candlestick, and other spoils 

of Jerusalem. * In the middle ages, a tower was 

—- 

I * ^ ^ 

• S^e Reland de Spolus Teiiipli Iliciosolonu tani in arcu 
Titiano RoiiiED Itoni'picui*: 1710- 
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built upoli this arch. The arch was undergoing re¬ 
pairs in IS 18, by orders of the pope. 

The Arch oj Septhnius SeveruSy in the forum Ro- 
inanum, at the foot of the Capitolini hill, is perfo¬ 
rated by three vaulted passages. Tlie architecture 
is esteemed good, but the sculpture is poor, and is 
also much disfigured by time. Although these 
sculptures, executed at the beginning of the third 
century, are unskilfully designed, yet it appears 
from other monuments' and statues, that there were 
still some able artists at that p eriod, and during the 
third century.**^ The troubles that pre|eded the 
reign of Constantine, in the end of the third centu¬ 
ry, seem to have extinguished the school of arts, 
which was not revived in Europe till 1100 years 
after, in the fifteenth century. The arch was erected 
in honour of Septimius Severus and his two sons, as 
appears from the large inscription which occupies the 
upper part of the fabric. Caracal la, after he had 
mhrdered his brother Geta, caused the name of Geta 
to be effaced, but it is still legible under the addi¬ 
tional line that was substituted. Bartlielemy has 
publislied the original and the alteration, t The 


* WinU'lmann, Hist, dc I’Art. Iiv. vi. chap. via. de I’Art 
depuis Scptime Severe jusqu4 son dernier sort. 

\ INIemoirc sur les Anciens Monumens de Rome par rAbln' 
Baitlielemy, in llie Mem. de I’Acad. des Insciiption^', Tom. 
XXVI11. 
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triuQo^phal arch built by orders of Bonapai^fe, in Uie 
Place du Carousel, at Paris, is copied chiefly from 
^is arch of Septimius Severus. 

The Arch Constantine was erected in honour 
of that emperor, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, three years after he had got possession 
of Rome, by defeating the forces ^ Maxentius at 
the Milvian Bridge, the Ponte Molle. The sculp¬ 
tures in relief that represent the victories of Con¬ 
stantine are in a style that tesUfles how much the 
arts had declined. But a great many of the reliefs 
on this arch are in a good style, having been taken 
from an Irch of Trajan that was in the forum of 
Trajan, near Trajan’s- column, and these sculptures 
represent huntings, and other actions of Trajan ; * 
Trajan is represented with the golden circle called 
Nimbfts over his head, t 

The Arch of the Goldsmiths. 

The small arch, or rather architraved gate-way, 
erected in honour of Septimius Severus, by the gold¬ 
smiths, is situated in the Forum Boarium near the 
Arch of Janus, and by the ancient church of San 
Giorgio in Velabro. The sculpture is in little es¬ 
timation. The figure of Geta was erased by or¬ 
der of Caracalla. 

These has reliefs are published in the Adrniranda Roma- 
jtarum Antiqiulatum Vestigia, engraved by Bartoli. 

f See riin. panegyric. 
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Tfie Arch of Janus. 

The arch of Janus Quadrifrons is a quadrilateral 
mass of building, composed of large squared pieces 
of marble, and perforated by two spacious passages, 
so that each of the sides is occupied by a great arch, 
by the side of which are a number of niches. The 
buildings of thi^. kind, called Jani, in ancient Rome, 
were used as places of meeting foT merchants and 
money-dealers, * and were dilflferent from the temple 
of Janus. Thirty-six Jani are mentioned by Victor 
in his list of the fabrics of Rome. The temple of 
Janus Bifrons, which 'was shut in time of peace, was 
in the Forum Romanum, and of a different shape, 
as appears from its figure on ancient medals. 

"When Rome had passed from the command of one 
of the largest empires recorded in history, and had 
become in the middle ages a small place of 30,000 in- 

it 

habitants, without government, and divided into seve¬ 
ral factions at war with each other, the chiefs of these 
factions erected towers, or fortresses, to defend their 
power. One of these brick fabrics is seen on the 
Janus, which was called the tower of Cencio Fran¬ 
gipani, t from the name of the baron who built4he 


* “ Sed toto hoc genere de quaerenda, de collocanda pecu- 
nia etiam de utenda lominodius a quibusdam viris ad meduiin 
Januin sedcntibus, quam ab ullis philosophis, ulla in schola clib- 
putatur.”—Cic. 

i Cencio Frangipani was a powerful baron in Rome in 
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tower. The tomb of Adrian became thc|,<,tower of 
Crescentius, the greatest of all the fortresses; others« 
are seen erected on the tomb of Metella, on the 
tomb of Plautius, on the arch of Titus, on the arch 
of Septimius Sevenis as figured in Donati. There 
was one on the Se^tfizonium. 

I 

The Arch of GalUenus. 

The arch of Gallienns, erected in honour of that 
emperor about 265* has no sculpture of human fi¬ 
gures* and little merit in point of architecture. 

The Arch of Drusus, 

The arch of Drusus, near the gate of Saint Sebas¬ 
tian, is built of large blocks of Travertine stone, 
and is not ornamented with sculpture. One of the 
ancient aqueducts passed over this arch. 


1119 . Fjndulphus Pisanus relates, that I'rangipani dragged 
Pope Gelasius II. from the altar of the church, and kept him 
a prisoner in chains till the pope was rescued by the factions 
who opposed Frangipani. 

Brancaleone of Bologna, who was governor of Rome, inde¬ 
pendent of the pope, in 1253, demolished in Rome and the 
' vicinity 140 towers, used as strongholds by the rapacious and 
nuschievous barons. 

Fabneius, in 1550, mentions 360 towers in Rome, some of 
them at that time falling to ruin; see G. Fabncii Chemni- 
censis Roma, cap. 2. in Grsev. Thes. Ant. Rom. Tom JII. 

4 
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Monument of the Aqua Claudia, 

The ma^iiieent fabric, whicb conamj^orates the 
Aqua Claudia at tjic Porta Maggiore* was a part of 
the arched edifice for conveymg tho two streams 
brought into Rqme by Claudius, and formed at the 
same time one of the gates of ancient. Eome. It was 
perforated by two arched-ways, one <!# which serves 
for the gate-way of the Porta Mag^ore. Within the 
town, over the arched-ways, are three inscriptions 
of a great size, the largest that exist in Rome. The 
highest of th^ three commemorates ^he formation 
of the aqueduct by Claudius, the second its restora¬ 
tion by Vespasian, and the third the restoration by 
Titus. * There were two fonnae, or conduits, for 


♦ The three magnificent inscriptions^ as given by Marlia- 
iius, are, 

TI. CLAUDIUS . DRUSI - F. CAISAR . AUGUSTUS , OEIIMANICUS 

PONTXF. MAXIM. 

TKIBUNK IA . Pores TATE . xTK COS. V. IMPERATOR . 

PATER PAiniJE, 

AQUAS. CLAUDIAM. EX . FONTIEUS . «UI . VOCABANTUR . C-SE- 
RULEDS . El . CtniTIUS . A MILLIARIO . XXXV. 

ITteM . ANIENEM . NOVAM . A MILLIARIO . LXII. SUA . IMPEK- 

bA . CURAVIT- 


HtP, CASSAR . VESPASIANUS . AUGUST. PONTIE. MAX. THIB. 

POT f}. IMP. vT. COS. TTi. DEsio. nii. p. e 

7 . 
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higher level, and consequently that conduit ,wal^ 
above tlie other. 

Pliny motions tSie Aqua Qaudia as a greater 
work than any of the aqueducts that preceded; it 
was^ brought from the distance of forty miles, on so 
high a level, as to sup]^y the most elevated of the 
hills in the city. * 

Other foulltains were taken in near Sublaqueum, 


AQUAS . CURTIAM . ET CAERULEAM FERDUCTAS . A DIVO 
CLAUDIO ET roSTEA . INTERMISSAS . DILAFSAS . QUE 
TER . ANNOS . MOTEM . SUA . IMPENSA . URBI . RESTITUIT. 


IMP. T. C^SAR . DIVI . T, VESPASlANUt. . AUGUSTUS . PON> 

TFFEX . MAXIMUS . TRIBUNIC. 

POTESTATE . X. IMPERATOR . XVil. PATER . PATRIvE. CEN¬ 
SOR . COS. vm. 

AQUAS . CURTIAM . ET . CARULEAM . PERDUCTAS . A . DI- 

VO . CLAUDIO . ET . POSTEA, 

A . DIVO . VESPASl ANO . PATBB . SUO . URBI . RESTITUTAS .zz 
CUM . A . CAPITE . AQUARUM . A . SOLO . VETUsTATE . DI- 
LA PS jE . ESSCNT NOVA . FORMA . REDUCENDAS . SUA . IM- 
PENSA . CUKAVIT. 

See Urbis Romae Topographia Bartholoraei Marliani, lib. 
IV. cap. xi.; also Grater’s Collection of Inscriptions. 

* “ Vicit antecedentes aquarum ductus novissimum impen- 
dium opens inchoati a C. Cajsare et peracti a Claudio, quippe 
a lapide quadragesitno ad earn excelsitatem, ut in omnos urbis 
iDODtes levarentur, influxere Curtius atque C'airuleus fons; 
erogata ad id opus sestertia 555,000.” PJm. Ili&t. Nat, 
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]pow Subiaco, twenty miles above Tivoli, on the A- 
nio, so that the whole length of the forma, or con¬ 
duit, was forty-six ancient miles* of which thirty- 
six miles were subterraneous, and nine miles sup¬ 
ported on arches. * 

<■' 

% 

Egyptian Obelisks. j 

The obelisk is called by Herodotus ogilogt by the 
Italians guglia, needle. Pliny, Ammiaiius Marcel- 
linus, and Publius Victor, mention six or seven large 
obelisks, and Publius Victor, in the time of Va- 
'lentinian, enumerates forty-two small obelisks at 
Eome. t The number of Egyptian obelisks in 


■* See Froiitiuus dc Aquaeductibiis urbis Roniffi. 

•f- “ Obelisci magai sex. 

11. In circo niaximo major est pedum CXXXII. (now at the 
Lateran.) # 

Minor pedum LXXXVIII. semis, (now at the Porta del 
Pop'ilo.) 

Unus in Vaticano pedum LXXll. (now at Saint Peter’s.) 

Unus in Campo Martio pedum LXXll. (now at Monte 
Citorio.) 

Duo in Mausoleo August! pares singuH pedum XJ.II, 
semis, (now at Santa Maria Maggiore and Monte Cavalio.) 

In insula Tiberis unus, (this is not mentioned in the older 
editions.) 

Obelisci parri quadraginta dun. In plerisque sunt notm 
jEgyptiorum.” P. Victorisde regwoibus urbis liber. Some 
of the lengths mentioned by Victor and Pliny do not agree 
with the actual measurement. 
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Rome at this day is twelve, of which elevep are 
erect, three are wthout hiterc^lypnics, and three 
are of a smaller size ^aa the others. All are of 
large-gained red granite, and some of them are 
remarkable for their size. Each was originally of 
one'piece, biit some of the Ingest are broken in¬ 
to several pieces. This granite is of such a nature, 
as to resist: the action of the weather, so tlwrt the 
hieroglyphics rem^n (juite entire, after having Iwen 
exposed for 3000 years. The hieroglyphics are in 
^ relief, but this relief is on the surface of the cavity 
sunk in the stone ; the cavity is of the form of the 
outline of the figure, and serves to protect it. 

In the time of Poggio, in 14*30, all the obelisks 
were down, and most of them broken, except the 
obelisk of the Vatican. The four obelisks of tlie 
Vatican, the Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
the Piazz^el Popolo, were erected by Sixtus V. 
about the year 1590. Other three obelisks of con¬ 
siderable size have been erected more recently at 
Monte Citorio, at the Trinita de* Monti, and ^ 
Monte Cavallo. 

I. The obelisk of the Vatican is witliout hiero¬ 
glyphics. It is of one piece unbroken, *uid was the 
only one that remained erect during the middle 
ages, near Saint Peter’s. It bears an ancient in- 
scriptiour which attests that it was dedicated to Au- 


^ Poggius de Varietate Fortunse. 
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Justus by Tiberius. Its lieight to tbe apex is eighty- 
three English feet nine inches. It is seven feet se¬ 
ven inches square in the middle of its height, and 
its weight is above 300 tons,* It was removed 
to its present situaticm in front of the churcljp^Sy 
Domenico Fontan^, by order of Satus V. I 

In 1584, it was erect near the old ve^i^ of ^aint 
Peter’s, and was buried, by the acMmulation of 
marshy soil, up to the top ^f-fche -^destal. The 
four lower angles restq^d oij four pieces of metal, 
fixed with lead in the pedestal. There was an in¬ 
terval between the lower surface of the obelisk and 
the pedestal. The operations to remove it were as 
follows, t 

The castellum^—^A castellum, or shears, was con- 


* The length, exclusive of the pyramid at the apex, is 
77,^ English feet. The transverse section at the middle is 
7/h let^t square. The solid contents are l66jf cubic yards. 
Each cubic yard of granite weighs, as Smeaton estimates, 
2 tons; the weight of the shall of the obelisk, therefore, is 
upwards of 332 tons. The pyramid at top is upwards of 
4 tons; and the whole weight of the obelisk, upwards of 336 
tons.—The height of the shaft, excluding the pyramid at flop, 
is 107^ palms; each of the four sides at bottom is 12\ palms, 
at top 8.],. the height of the py amid at top is seven palms; 
the palm is taken at 8-)^ English inches. 

f See Della Trasportaziune dell i >belisco Yaticano e delle 
fabnehe di nostro Signore Papa Sisto V. fatte dal Cavallier 
Domenico Fontana Architetto di sua Santita. In Roma, 1590. 
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atructed, seven feet higher than the length of the 
ot^lisk. 

Tlie eight principal uprights, four on each side, 
were eighty-nine feet in height iirom the foundation. 
Tl^*y were built of beams of oak and walnut, four 
be(ms in thickness ; the ends of the beams making 
band, ajjiot meeting; hooped at every nine feet with 
strong iron h)^ps, locked at two opposite* points by iron 
wedges; the^aiRG s^ere also held together by iron 
bolts passing through riiem, secured by wedges in a 
slit at the end. Moreover, the four pieces w'ere tied 
together at certain distances with bands of rope. 
The whole scaffolding was made so as to be put up 
again ; it being first used in taking down the obe¬ 
lisk, and then removed and employed in erecting 
it. When the castelluin was employed in erecting 
the obelisk, the principal posts were fixed in holes 
three feet square, in a Travertine stone platform, 
which was part of the foundation of the pedestal. 

Coating of the After the castellum, or 

shears, was erected over it, the obelisk was wrap¬ 
ped round with double mats, to protect it from in¬ 
jury. And over these it was covcied with two-inch 
plank ; then iron bars, four inches broad, three of 
them running along each face, connected in the 
length by stirrups, and connected together below 
the foot of the obelisk. They were introduced 
; under the obelisk by the interval between the 
obelisk and the pedestal, llie bars were kept close 
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to the planks by nine transverse'iron hoops. The 
iron rods and hoops were for the purpose of fixing 
the blocks to. This coating of mat, wood, and 
iron, weighed about a twelfth part of the weight 
of the obelisk. Some of the hoops of iron broke 
in lifting the obelisk from its pedestal, and t,opes 
were substituted, surrounding the obelisk tr^nfe- 
versely, and fixed by ropes which passed 'ougitudi- 
nally under the foot of the obelisk. The ropes were 
found to stand better than th., iron. 

Lifting and Lowering the Obelisk^—^h.e obe¬ 
lisk, covered in this way, was lifted up from its pe¬ 
destal, by means of the capstanes and blocks attach¬ 
ed to the iron hoops on the obelisk, and the blocks 
attached to tlie cross beams of the shears. 

When the obelisk was lifted up two feet perpen¬ 
dicularly, a platform of wood was introduced under 
the foot of the obelisk. This platform was placed 
on wooden rollers, nine inches in diameter, hooped 
with iron at the ends. The ropes of the blocks at¬ 
tached to the lour angles of fhe foot of 4he obelisk 
being then drawn, the platform bearing the foot slid 
along on the rollers, and the ropes of the blocks, at¬ 
tached to the upper part of the obelisk, being slack¬ 
ened, the obelisk descended gradually till it lay ho¬ 
rizontal on the platform. During the descent, the 
obelisk was supported by two beams fixed to its mid¬ 
dle, and moveable on an ^xis, that the ropes might 
not be strained. 
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M^^ving the Obelisk. —A plane-way, of suffi- 
deiti bi eadth, was formed by u mound of earth, 
from the fir&t place to the present situation of the 
obelisk. The distance was* about 100 feet. This 
piane-way had a fijentle descent. The sides of the 
moyid were supported by timbers, and cased with 
boat<|s.^ The surface of the plane-way coincided 
with th^o^'^f the pedestal, on which the obelisk 
was to be plaV d, a m ound of earth, strengthened 
by beams, having been raised round the pedestal. 

Erecting the Obelt\li.--Aher the obelisk had 
been taken down, and moved to the place appoint¬ 
ed on wooden rollers, it was erected by means of 
forty-four capstanes ; the capstanes were on the 
place round the mound ; the ropes passed up to the 
mound from the capstanes on the place over pul¬ 
leys, which gave the ropes their direction to the 
blocks at the top of the castellum or shears, and 
from these to the blocks f xcd on three of the sides 
of the obelisk. T|^^|g|^anes were fixed on the 
ground on each side, and^h had four arms; at the 
fii>t and third arm there was a horse, the second 
and fourth W'ere each vsTought by six to ten men. 
Four of the capstanes served to draw the foot of 
the obelisk fonvard, acting upon four blocks, one 
near each of the angles of the foot of the obelisk 
forward. The rest were employed in raising the 
tdl it was brought into a vertical position. 
Foundation .—The Ibuudation on which Foatana 
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erected the obelisk, was fonned by an excavation 
forty-three feet square and twenty-four feet deep; * 
the bottom of this proving clay and wet, was piled 
with piles of oak and of chesnut, both with the bark 
taken oh', eighteen feet long, and nine inches in 
diameter. The masonry in the foundation is of 
small broken stones of basalt and pieces of brick, 
with mortar made of lime and pozzolana. 

At the time of the erection of the obelisk by Fon¬ 
tana, the edifice of Saint Peter’s was considerably 
advanced. The windo.'..» and the erect part of the 
cupola was foimed, but not the vaulted part, ^ 

Fontana is of opinion, that the upper part of this 
obelisk ua^ broken off and a new point foimed on it; 
becau^ic tbe height is not so many diameters as in 
the obelisk of the Lateraii, and the point is less acu- 
miiiated, and not so smoothly finished as the rest of 
the obelisk. 

The obelisk reposed on four pieces of metal, wdiicli 
weie fnmiy run in with lead into the pedestal, and 
a piece of iron, enveloped in the lead, was found un- 
coroded by rust. On the toi) of the obelisk W'as a 
hollow ball of bronze cast iii one piece, in which 
were holes produced by musket bullets fired at it in 
the sack of Rome. It did not contain the ashes of 
any mortal ; the vulgar belief was, that it contained 
the ashes of Augustus. 


See the mc« m 1). 1 oiitana’s book. 
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The largest masses of stone have been wrought 
by the Egyptians. Also, in the ruins of t!ie temple 
of Balbec in Syria, tliere are blocks ol granite of a 
. very great size. Sineaton mentions one v\ Inch, ac- 
cortiiug to the measurement taken from the engrav¬ 
ing in Wood’s account of Balbec, weighs 1500 
tons. 

The working of these large blocks is an art un¬ 
known to the Europeans both ancient and modern, 
and tliere are few rocks in v/hich sound pieces of 
such a size occur. 

Of the obelisks brought from Egypt by the an¬ 
cient Komaiis, the obelisk of the Vatican is the 
largest that leraains entire, and is the largest wrought 
stone ill Europe. The obelisk of the Lateran was 
greater, but is broken into three pieces, which vverc 
moved separately when it was put up by Fontana. 
Another large mass ol' granite that has been moved 
in more recent times, is the block which serves as 
base to the statue of Peter at Fetersbuigh ; but this 
block is not squared or wrought, being in the form 
in which it was found. It is an alluvial fiagiiient, 
like other rolled stones, and was not quairied from 
the rock. The carriage on which it was conveyed 
moved on balls of metal, which fitted into scmicylin- 
drical grooves in the lower surface of the carriage. 


» See Smeaton's Acc(u.int of the Construction of tlie Edy- 
stone Light-liouse. 
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and in the upper surface of the beams of the 
way. * 

II. The obelisk of Saint John Lateran is the 
largest in Rome, but is broken into three pieces. It 
lay buried in the soil of the Circus Maximus, which 
had become a marsh from the neglect of the sewers. 
The obelisk was removed from that to the distance of 
a mile and a half, and erected opposite the loggia of 
the church of the Lateran by Domenico Ton tana. 
Its, hei >ht is 107 fcetl H nithes. It is covered with 
hicrogl)pines, of which Ammianus Marcellinus has 
given the explanation, taken from a Greek author, 
Hermapion. According to this explanation, the 
hieroglyphics form an inscription in praise of King 
Rhaniestes. “ The sun, the lord of heaven, be¬ 
stowed power on tlie King Rhamestes; Apollo, the 
lover of tiutli and ruler of the seasons, and Vulcan, 
the father of the gods, cliose Rhamestes for their 
warrior,” and so forth.t This obelisk was placed 
before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and 
Constantine intended to remove it to Constantinople; 
but, on the death of Constantine, his son Constantins 
had It brought to Rome in the yeai ddj. 

III. The obelisk in llic Piazza del Popolo, with 
hieroglyphics, seventy-nine feet, nine inches m 


* beeOaibuu, Travviux poui traiifpoitui uii Kociic-i Paii^ 
1777. 

■}■ Animian. Maiall. lib wii., and Haipxi Conitnojitai i.f- 
de Obelisco lu Gi.v\. Tbts. Anti<i. Rom. lom. 11’. 
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height, was removed to its present situation from 
the Circus Maximus, and was brought to Rome by 
• Augustus. 

1V\ The obelisk, without hieroglyphics, at Santa 
"Maria Maggiore, forty-seven feet ten inches in 
height. It is broken into three pieces, and was 
brought from the mausoleum of Augustus. * 

These four were erected by Domenico Fontana, 
and the machines he employed are described in his 
book.t 

V. The obelisk on the place of Monte Citorio is 
of considerable size, with hieroglyphics. Many of 
the hieroglyphics are broken off, and the fractures 
have been repaired with the granite of the column 
of the Apotheosis of Antoninus; the sculptured 
marble pedestal of that column was found near 
IVIonte Citorio, and is now in the garden of the 
Vatican. 

The erection of this obelisk, the largest that has 
been removed at Rome since the time of Fontana,was 
performed by the mechanist Zabaglia, about 1742. ^ 
This obelisk was anciently erected in the Campus Mar- 


* A drawing of the fracturejs is given by Fontana, 
i Dulla tia^portatione iIlII' obelisco Vaticano, et delle fa- 
briche di nostio isignore Papa Sisto V. fatte dal Cavallier Do¬ 
menico Fontana da Mill diocese di Como, architetto, di L.ua 
santita. In Uouui, 1.5f)0- 

Sec an account of the inventions of Zabaglia, published 
liy Bollaru See also p. 329* 
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tius, not far from the place where it now stands ; 
and on the pavement, proceeding northward from 
its base, Pliny relates, that a meridian line was 
drawn by order of Augustus, with marks to shew 
the length of the mid-day shadow, or the me¬ 
ridian height of the sun at different seasons of the 
year; the shadow of a ball on the top of tlie obelisk 
falling upon the mark which belonged to tlie day of 
observation."^ Montfaucon mentions, that some 
fragments of this meridian line were found, t 

VI. The obelisk at the Trimta de’ Monti, co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphics, is forty or fifty feet long. 

VII. The obelisk at Monte Cavallo, placed be¬ 
tween the two colossal groups, appears to be fortj 
feet in length. It is without hieroglyphics, and was 
anciently on the tomb of Augustus. 


“ Is obeliscus qui est in Campo Martio CX pedum cst, 
a Mersotulo iiiscriptus: rerumque interpretationem 
tiorum pbilosopbia; contiuet Cui Divus Augustus addidit 
mirabilcm usum ad deprehendendas soils umbras, dieium- 
que ac noctium magnitudines, strato laptde ad obelisci rnag' 
nitudinem, cui par fieret umbra Romce (biuniip according 
to Salmasim) confecta diei sexta hora^ (that at juid-da^^) 
paulatiinquc per regulas (qua" suiit e\ aeie inclusa) singulis 
diebus decrcsceret et rursu'-augesctret, digna cognitu les, et 
ingenio fiecundo, Manlius Mathematicus apici pdam uuream 
addidit.” Phn. Hist. Nat. 

t Montfaucon, Diaiium Itahcum and J^arliani topog- 
Romce. 
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VIII. The obelisk lying broken in two or three 
pieces in a court at the Belvidere of the Vatican, is 
of considerable size. On each of the sides that are 
seen there are two rows of hieroglyphics, the figures 
looking to the right of the spectator. It has no 
hieroglyphics inclosed in a border. The inclosed 
hieroglyphics are the proper name of the king, as 
Dr Young has shewn in his explanation of the stone 
in the British Museum, on which one and the same 
inscription is given both in Greek and in hierogly¬ 
phics. 

The other obelisks are of a smaller size. 

IX. The obelisk on Bernmi’s fountain, in the 
Piazza Navona, was brought from the Circus of Cara- 
ealla, where it lay broken. 

X. The obelisk, with some hieroglyphics, appa* 
rently twenty feet high, in the garden of the Villa 
Mattel. 

XI. The obelisk in the place before Santa Ma¬ 
ria della Minerva, with ]iierogl 3 rphics, is fourteen 
feet three inches in height. It is, perhaps, only a 
fragment of an obelisk, as its height is only five di¬ 
ameters to the foot of the pyramid at top, whereas 
the height of the Lateral! obelisk is nine or nine 
and a half. 

XII. The obelisk, with hieroglyphics, on the 
piazza before the Pantheon, is ten or twelve feet in 
length. 

Part of the shaft of a broken obelisk with hiero- 
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^lyphics, is placed before the church of Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew, in the Isola Tiberina. * 

The Via Appia leading to Capo di Bove* 

Tomb of the Scipws .—On the left hand of the 
road, before going out of the city, is the tomb of the 
Scipios, discovered in 1780. A gardener’s house is 
perched upon the ruins of the tomb, and under¬ 
neath are the vaults in which was found the parallel- 
sided urn, or sarcophagus, of Piperino, now in 
the Vatican museum, two busts, and some inscrip¬ 
tions, of which copies are placed in the vault. The 
inscription on the um is one of the examples of the 
ancient Latin before it was refined ; t other exam¬ 
ples are the fragment of the inscription of Duilius, 
in the Capitol, and the hymn of the Tratres Arvales, 
in the vestry of Saint Peter’s. Before the situation 
of the tomb of the Scipios was ascertained by the 
discovery of this urn, the tomb on the Via Appia, 
opposite to the church Domiiie quo vadis, was sup¬ 
posed to be the tomb of the Scipios. t 
From the Porta San Sebastiano, anciently Porta 
Capena, we proceed along the road which was an¬ 
ciently the Via Appia, the ground on each side 
of which is occupied by market gardens. The small 

* Jt is figured iti Piranesi, Ant. di Rom Tom. IV. ta\. ] t. 
t See the inscription, in a subsequent page in the account 
of the museum of the ^’atican. 

t Piranesi, Antichita di Roma, Toro. If. lav, 
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houses, inhabited by those who cultivate the gardens, 
are perched as it were on rocks, on the rums of an¬ 
cient tombs. These toinbh are composed of masses 
of small fragments of stones and pozzolaiia mortar, a 
kind of masonry which possesses great firmness, and 
has resisted the action of time, whilst the external 
ornaments of the fabric have perished. 

On the right hand near the road is the church of 
Saint Sebastian, which is one of the seven basilic 
churches of Home, and from .which there is a descent 
leading into a set of catacombs or tombs, formed by 
the ancient Christians in the old quarries of pozzo- 
lana. 

Circus of Caracalla .—On the other side of the 
road is the Circus of Caracalla. The spine run¬ 
ning along the middle of the oblong space which 
constitutes the circus, and on which the obelisk and 
metae stood, is still visible. 'Dus is tlie only fabric in 
which the form of tlie ancient circus can be traced. 
The circus JNIaximus and others are utterly destroy¬ 
ed. The figure of the ciicus is seen on some an¬ 
cient coins. 

The Egyptian obelisk, now on Bernini’s fountain 
In the Piazzo Navona, was removed from this circus 
of Caracalla, where it lay biokcn, about the year 
lC50, by Innocent X. Painfili. 

The half arches, forming a projection from the 
that surrounds the circus, arc* composed of large 
narrow-mouthed earthenware pots, of an oval form. 
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CAPO DI BOVE, 

and about eighteen inches in diameter* These pots 
are imbedded in the mortar, but have no mortar with¬ 
in them. Each pot has a narrow mouth and two 
handles. These pots occur also in the ancient fabric 
c^ied the tomb of Samt Helena, at Tor pignatam, 
near Rome, and in other fabrics; they are ligured 
by Piranesi. They were used for the purpose of 
diminishing the weight of the arch. 

The walls of the circus are of brick, and near it 
IS a loity «{uadrangular building of brick called the 
Stables of tbe Circus, and considered by some 
have been a market. 

U'ovi/j uJ'jMclelia. —Farther on the road ascends, 
and on an eminence is the round building which 
Ibrnied the sepulchre of Caecilia Metella, daughter 
o( Quintus Creticus, and wife of the Triumvir 
1 rassus, as is attested by the ancient inscription in 
iaige letters below the frieze, t 

I'his massive structure lias a square base, on which 
is placed a circular building, 88 feet G inches in dia¬ 
meter, 1 the exterior of which is of large blocks of 
Travertine. The void space within is in form of a 


^ Piranesi, Ant. di Horn, Tom. IIL 
! Caecilia. 

0.. Cretici. 

Metelke. 

I 

Cram. 

f Piranesi* Ant, di Rom. 
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coDOf and about twenty feet in diameter’ at the wideit 
and lower part. The mass of masonry is (rf great 
thickness, composed of mortar and small fragments 
of stone cast in irregularly. The blocks of Traver¬ 
tine which form the exterior are built in along with 
the irregular mass, and, according to Piranesi, the 
blocks are fixed together by cramps of iron inserted 
in cavities formed in the beds and run in with 
lead. This kind of building with irregular masses 
of stone is seen in many other ancient buildings; at 
the distance of every three or four feet there is a 
level course of regularly laid pieces. 

Within the tower was found, in the time of Paul 
III. Farnese, the large sarcophagus of white marble 
now in the court of the Farnese palace. The tower 
is surmounted with battlements constructed in the 
middle ages, and there are buildings of the same 
period attached to the tower. Over the gate of this 
castle is the armorial bearing of the Gaetani family, 
a bull's head, for which reason the whole building is 
called Capo di Bove. It was an important fortress, 
and gave protection to a small town of several habi¬ 
tations that are built around it, during the long pe¬ 
riod that the rival factions of the Colonna and Ur- 
sini, and other families, were contending for the 
command of Rome and the neighbouring district. 
«*»• The tomb of Cecilia Metella forms the extremity 
of one of the bases measured by the learned matlie- 
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inaticiaii and Jesuit, Boscovich, in his geometrical 
survey of the ecclesiastical state. 

Near Capo di Bovc is a dike or vein of basalt, 
which IS considered by some geologists to have been 
formed by a current of lava that flowed before the 
times recorded in history, from the volcanic hills of 
Albano. This basalt is not divided into polygonal 
columns ; but columnai- basalt is to be seen near 
Bolsena, on the road between Rome and Siena. 

This basalt of Capo di Bove was quarried by the 
ancient Romans, and formed into their large pave¬ 
ment stones, such as are still seen in ancient pave¬ 
ments of the Via Appia, near Capo di Bove, also 
between the arch of Titus and the arch of Constan¬ 
tine, and in other places. In these ancient pave¬ 
ments the surface of each stone is one or two square 
feet. The figure of the upper surface of the stones 
is an irregular polygon. The breadth of these an¬ 
cient Roman paved roads is about twenty-five feet. 

The streets of modern Rome are also paved with 
basalt from Capo di Bove, but the stones are small, 
the upper surhice of each being only two or three 
inches square. To form the pavement these stones 
are imbedded in mortar made with pozzolana, which 
becomes very hard. This pavement is defective on 
account of the small size of the stones. 

From the eminence of Capo di Bove are seen the 
long ranges of lofty arches of the ancient Roman 
aqueducts. Tlie arches are composed of large flat 
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bricks, two feet square, called in Rome 
And the Acqua Felice, one of the three aque^lf^ 
used for the supply of modern Rome, is seen sup. 
ported upon arches by the side of the ancient. 

Walking through the fields from Capo di Bbve 
we pass an ancient temple of a quadrangular form, 
situated on the rising ground. It is buiit of brick, 
and is supposed to have been dedicated to Bacchus. 
It is now a half deserted chapel. 

Fountam oj Egeria .—In the hollow is the grotto 
and fountain della Calfarella, which is understood to 
be that which was consecrated to the nymph Egeria, 
from whom Numa pretended to receive his laws. 
The spring of water rises under a lofty antique vault, 
the walls of which are covered with Opus reticiila- 
tum, A mutilated recumbent statue is placed above 
the source. There is one niche in the end wall, 
and three niches on each of the sides. 

Following the course of the sluggish and muddy 
brook Acquataccio, anci6ntly called ^/wo, into which 
the water of the fountain runs, we pass a small 
quadrangular temple of brick, called the temple of 


* “ Egeria cst qua? praibel aquas, dea grata camtenis. 

111a Nuuide conjux cousdiumque luit.”—Ovid. Fast, 

Sec also Livy and Plutarcli. Juvenal conn plains that 
the grotto was adorned with too much neatness, and not in 
the rural manner, as a grotto ought to bP, Inth mossy margin 
and natural rock Tune has now again brought the grotto 
to the rustic foim tha* Juvenal wished foi 
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JEledicuIus, the deity to whom the Romans ascribed 
the,i;eti’eat ot Hannibal, when he quitted his encamp¬ 
ment near Rome.* The architecture, however, of 
this temple is evidently not of such remote antiquity 
as the time of the republic. The Acquataccio re¬ 
ceives the water of a spring called Acqua Santa, 
which is used for curing cutaneous diseases in cattle, 
and also for some affections of tlie human body. 
The Acquataccio runs paiallel to the Via Appia; 
it does not pass throu'gh Rome, but falls into the 
Tiber a little below the city. 

Ihoceediug, we enter Rome again by the Porta 
San Sebastiano. 


Ancient Baths. 

The baths of THuSy the Termi di Tito, are si¬ 
tuated not far from the Coliseum, and consist of 
large vaulted halls, which are in part subter¬ 
raneous, the building being applied to the side 
of fhe hill. In these vaults were the baths, and 
on the story above them may have been halls 
for exercise, libraries, and other rooms. Where 
the vault is broken, the light of day is admitted; 
the halls, whose vaults are entire, are quite dark, 


* “ llediCuU .fanum extra portam Capenam Cornificius 

ft 

ait' fecisse, qui Iteciicuiub propterea appellatuB est, quu 
accedens ad urbem, Aouibal ex eo lopo redierit quibuadam 
TIMS perterritus.” 'Pest- 
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and in order to render visible t!te. fresco^ pdnt^ 
ings on the lofty ceilings, the keeper {is proVii^d 
witJi lighted tapers fixed on a long reed. The walls 
and vaulted ceilings of the different apartments are 
covered with stucco, the surface of which is smooth, 
and on this smooth stucco the fresco paintings are 
executed. The stucco is composed of qnidkiime and 
funded marble, and was susceptible of being polish* 
ed after it w'as dry. These paintings consist of the 
ornaments called grottesque, which include, in dif¬ 
ferent places, picture^> in which the human figure 
is painted in an excellent style ; the colours are well 
preserved. 

Raphael, and his pupil Giovanni da Udine, copied 
this fanciful kind of ornament in the loggie of the 
Vatican ; and the word grottei>ca was applied to 
ornaments of this kind, from the circumstance ol’ 
their occurring in the grottos or subtenfeneous halls 
of the ancient ruins at Rome 

These are the principal ancient fresco paiiifcHlgs 
now remaining in Home. Engravings of thelii are 
‘ published. Since the publication aiiotlier apartment 
has been cleared of niblush by the French. The 
celebrated antique fresco picture, the Aldobrandini 
Marriage, in which the marriage of I'hetis and 
Peleu'i IS represented, was found near Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and was at this time(1818)forsale in Rome, 
in the possession of Signor Kelli. Having been detach¬ 
ed from its original wall, it is fixed in a frame. The 
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coIottlfS'liave su^bred and lost their lustre. A copy 
of this picture by Nicholas Poussin is to be seen in 
the Doria palace in Rome. Other fresco paintings 
and ceilings, ornamented with stucco in relief, have 
been found at Rome, and the neighboifrhood, in 
Adrian’s Villa, in the sepulchre of the Nasonii, in 
the pyramid of Cestius, and in other tombs. * 

The ground incumbent on the vaults of the baths 
of Titus is occupied with saltpetre beds, composed 
of alternate layers of stable litter, and the rubbish 
of old walls, and placed under lofty sheds open at 
the sides. 

In the adjacent market gardens is the ancient 
ruin called the Sctte Sale, which contained the re¬ 
servoirs of water for the baths. 

The celebrated group of Loucoon, now in the 
Vatican, was found in 1506, in the time of Julius 
TI., in the ruins of the palace of Titus near these 
baths. It is supposed to be the statue described by 
Pliny. 

The baths of Diocletian, or Terme Diocletiane, 
form one of the most extensive ruins in Rome 
they were built and dedicated by that emperor, in 
the year 804, a few years before he abdicated the 
empire, t 


* Some of them are figured in Caraeron‘i^'Aacient Baths, 
in Bartoli SepolchA Ant.; m Piranesi, Ant. di Rom, 
t See the Inscription in Gruter, Inscrip. p, 17s. 
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Tibe Thermae, in ancient Rome, t.Swere jplioe? ot‘ 
public resort, and contained, besides tljui^^baths^ {>of> 
ticoes for walking, places of exercise, lai’ge public 
libraries, and schools for various sciences. 

llie si 2 e and magnificence of the baths in Rome 
in the time of Nero are described by vSeneca, in his 
Stith epistle, and compared wifh their simplicity in 
the time of the elder Scipio. 

These baths of Diocletian covered a gi’cat apace 
of ground, and much of thte building yet remains, 
consisting of massive brick arches. The vestiges of 
the square, which included the whole edifice, are 
represented as measuring 11 96 English feet each 
side. * Some parts of the budding are now occu¬ 
pied as warehouses for keeping oil, and as granaries, 
fonned about 17 ft), by Clement XI. Albajii. The 
oil magazines belong to the papal government; 
they are subterraneous, and vaulted over like a cellar. 
In the door are formed the pozzi or wells for contain¬ 
ing tlie oil. These wells are, perh^s, ten feet 
deep; their aperture at top is three or four feet in 
.^diameter; they are made of inoi-tar, whiclv'dike ail 
the mortar used in Rome, is composed of lime and 
pozzolana, and acquires great hardness. Round 
the wall of the cellar is a range of masonry raised 

* 1650'|taltns, Piranesi, Anticbitadi l^oma, Tom. I. 

r ^ 
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two or three feet from the floor, containing smaller 
nil cisterns, likewise of mortar. 

After a diesign of Michael Angelo Bonaroti, one 
of the spacious halls of the baths, said to have been 
the Piiiacotheca, or picture gallery, was converted 
into the church of the Certosa or Carthusian monas¬ 
tery, dedicated to Santa Maria degli Angeli. Far¬ 
ther decorations were afterwards added under the di¬ 
rection of Carlo Maratti, wliose tomb is in the round 
vestibule of the church, opposite to that of Salvator 

Rosa. The church is in form of a Greek cross. 

_ % 

Two hundred columns anciently decorated these 
baths, and eight of these of granite still remain in 
the cliureh. These columns are of different lengths ; 
and, in oi der that the visible parts of the shafts may 
be equal, the longest ones have the lower part sunk 
in the ground, the ancient pavement having been 
elevated by Michael Angelo. 

Diocletian did not import the columns from 
Egypt, but only collected them from other build¬ 
ings; constructed in the more flourishing times of 
Rome. Till graphic arts had declined much ^'jst 
the time of Diocletian, as is visible in his medali!. 
The baths of Diocletian are now a gieat mass ot 
arched brick building, completely stript of the co- 
lumns and marble incrustations, but there is a spe¬ 
cimen of the architecture of that period in the 
palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro .in ^Dalmatia, of 
,^hich there a?e good engravings, w^li‘ a dew riptioii 
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published by Adam. * The use of round arches, 
springing from the entablature of the columns, is*" 
seen in the palace of Spalatro, a practice which af¬ 
terwards passed into the round-arched style of the 
middle age. 

In this church of the Certosa is a long meridian 
line drawn on the pavement, in 1701 , by Bianchini,' 
on which the image of the sun is received from a 
window in the upper part of the building. The 
declination of the principal stars is marked on the 
line, and a note of certain remarkable events is made 
by the side of the line, opposite to the day of the 
month on which they happened. The apparent 
orbits described by the polar star, as visible through 
an aperture in the window, during eight hundred 
years, to the year 2500, are projected in ellipses on 
the pavement, near the meridian line. 

In the church are several pictures, of which there 
are copies in mosaic in Saint Peter’s, and a picture 
In fresco, of the martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, by 
Domenichino. Near the church is the cloister of 
the Certosa, of 100 moderate-sized columns, the 
work of Michael Angelo. The architecture is simple 
and pleasing, with few ornaments. It forms the 
lour sides of a square, and consists of a corridor, 
with an open arcade, and above that an attic story. 





The the palace ot Diodetl 

tlobcrt Adaln,’irchitett, London, 


at Spalatro, by 
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The number of arches on each side is twenty five. 
The columns, supporting the arches, are about 
twelve feet high, of stone, and the whole is plaster¬ 
ed and whitened. It is the lartjest cloister in Rome. 
In the middle are three fine old cypi esses. 

The lemains of the Therm.K AntoninianaB, or 
halhs of Antoninus Caracalla, situated in the mar¬ 
ket gardens on the Aventine hill, consist of lofty 
and extensive brick walls, with arches. They were 
built by the son of Septimius Severus, who is styled 
on inscriptions Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, 
but IS known in history by the appellation of Cara¬ 
calla, which was a nickname given him fiom a kind 
of cloak used in Gaul, called Caracalla, winch he 
distributed to the people of Rome. * The space 
of ground they covered appears nearly equal to the 
extent of Diocletian’s baths. According to architects, 
the vestiges of the extreme precinct in which these 
baths w^ere included, forms nearly a square, each side 
being 1 IfiO English feet, t In these baths of Cara¬ 
calla were found the celebrated statues, called the 
Farnesian Bull, the Hercules Farncse, and the Flora 
Farnese, which were formerly in the Farnese palace 
at Rome, and are now at Naples. 


“ Vixit diu in odio populi Antoninus, quamvis et vesti- 
inenta populo dedent, unde Caracallus e^it^dit^s, et Thcr- 

* ' \ h, ^ ' 

mas magnilicentiiSliBas fecerit.” S pai tian./,’^ . 
t 1600 palms. Piranesi, Antt di Roma, Tom. I. 
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The baths of Lma, situated on the Palatine hill, 
are subterraneous, and of much smaller extent than 
the three above mentioned. 

Costel Sant Angelo, 

The Moles Hadriani was built by that emperor, 
as a sepulchre lor himself, and for persons of the im¬ 
perial family ; * and was also the tomb of Ins succes¬ 
sors, the Antonines. In the siege of Rome, in 
537, the Romans made use of it us a place of de¬ 
fence, and threw down the statues and other orna¬ 
ments upon the assailing Goths, t Its remains 
consist of a round building, 1^19 English feet in dia¬ 
meter, t placed on a large squai’e base, and composed 
of ft great mass of masonry, of courses of irregular 
fragments of stone and mortar. These courses are 
bound together by large squared blocks of piperino, § 
placed at a distance from each other. The exterioi 
is also composed of large squared stones. This kind 
of masonry, called emplecton by Vitruvius and Pli- 


Sepultus est HadriaDus in ripa fluvii, juxta pontcm M- 
1mm. Dlic enini sepulchrum conditum. Jam enim AugUbti 
rnonimentum repletum erat; nec quisquam amphus m co se- 
pcliebatur." Dion. 

+ See Procopius de Bello Gothico, and Winkelmann, 
de I’Ai t. 

f S02 palifts. Bartoli, Sepolchri Antkd). 

§ Piraneai^ Ant. di Rom. Tom. IV. 
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iiy,* is of great solidity, and is seen in many tombs 
and other ancient buildings at Rome. 

In this mass of masonry there were some sepul¬ 
chral chambers and passages, small in comparison t,o 
the whole mass, as is seen in the section given by 
Bart oh. 

It is similar in form to the mausoleum of Augus- 
lus, of which there are some remains; and several 

ancient Roman tombs exist like these two, both in 

* ' 

their cylindrical Ibrm, and in the nature of the ma¬ 
terials of which they consist; such are the tomb of 
Metella, of Plautius near Tivoli, and of Munatius 
riancus near Gaeta. f 

In the middle ages, there were fortresses on thC 
Coliseum, the baths of Titus, at the arch of Titus, 
on the Janus, and a great many others occupied by 
the powerful families. Of these fortresses, the Moles 
Hadriani was the most important, both from its si¬ 
tuation commanding the entrance to Rome, and by 
reason of its massive structure. 

When the Pons Milvius was broken down during 
the middle ages, and impassable, the sepulj^e of 
Adrian served to command the ^Elian bridge, which 
ivas then the only entrance into Rome from the 


* “ Emplecton, tantummodo frontibus politis, leliqua 
i<»rtuito collocata.” Plm. Hist. Nat. 36, cap* 22. See also 
Vitruv. lib. li. cap. 8. 

^ See Rartoli, Sepolchri Antichi. 
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north. In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
it was occupied as a fortress, sometimes by the 
popes, sometimes by their adversaries ; from one of 
these it was called the tower of Crescentius. In 
the eleventh century, it was sometimes called the 
house of Theodoric. 

The upper works of brick were built on the an¬ 
cient solid mass by Alexander VI. Lencoli, father of 
the infamous Caesar Borgia. Clement VII. was be¬ 
sieged in this castle by the troops of C^harles V. Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini was with the pope, and acted as chief 
gunner to his holiness, t The Moles Hadriani is 

o 

now called the Castel Sant Angelo, from the vi¬ 
sion of an angOl sheathing his sword, which Gre¬ 
gory the Gi^t saw resplendent on the top of 
the mole, when that pope went to offer up prayers 
for the deliverance of Rome from the pestilence, t 
A statue of this angel k placed on the top. The 
building was surrounded hj a ditch and rampart, in 
form of a pentagon, with bastions, by Urban VIIL 
Barberini. It is now garrisoned, and used as a 
prison for criminals. 

Tl^re is a communication between the castle of 
Saint Angelo and the Vatican palace, by means of 
a covered gallery, which was constructed about the 


* Di^nat, de Rom. lib. iv. cap. 7- 
I Benvenuto Ceibm's Life, written by hirasell’. 
I Donat, tie Uihe Rom. lib. iv. cap. 7 
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year 1500, by Alexander VI. On certain festivals, 
a great fire-work, composed of multitudes of rockets, 
called the giraiidola, is discharged from the castle 
of Saint Angelo; and proves that the Roman artifi¬ 
cial fire-workers are deservedly famous. This giran- 
dola was exhibited this year, 1818, on the evening 
of the pope’s birth-day, a few days after Easter. 

/ 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 

^Jot far from the Poiia del Popoio is the Mau¬ 
soleum of Augustus, now.much dilapidated and con¬ 
cealed by modern buildings. It was built by 
Augustus.^ It was circular. The Moles Hadriani 
was afterwards constructed of that form. The di¬ 
ameter 139 English feet, t The walls that still re¬ 
main are of great thickness. The Campus MartiuSj 
in which this mausoleum was situated, extended, ac? 
cording to Nardini, from the Pantheon, up along the 
Tiber about an English mile, to near the Porta del 
Popoio, and perhaps farther up, towards the Ponte 
Molle. It was laid out in grass, and was used for a 
place of exercise and recreation, as the public walks 
in the vicinity of London, Paris, Vienna, or Flo¬ 
rence. 

The Campus Martins is the principal object in 

of Rome given 


by Strabo. 



* Suelon. in Augusto, c 100. 
f I 92 palms. Bartoll, Sepolcri Anticli 
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** Tlie ancient Romans attended little to the em¬ 
bellishment of Rome, being occupied with more 
urgent affairs; but their posterity, and especially 
tlie princes of the present day, have not been defec¬ 
tive in this, having filled the city with numerous 
and beautiful buildings. For Pompey, Caesar, Au¬ 
gustus, his sons, his friends, his consort, and hir 
sister, exceeded the liberality and activity of all their 
predecessors, in the edifices they erected for the 
public use. The greatest number of these buildings 
are in the Campus Martius, which is adorned by 
nature and by human art, for the magnitude of the 
plain is admirable, and it is accommodated to chariot 
and horse races, and to the multitude of people who 
are engaged in playing at ball, in the game called 
circus, and in the palestra; likewise the edifices 
that surround it, and the ground laid out in grass, 
which is green all the year, and the crowns of hills 
which come even to the river, foi m a scene which 
the spectator does not willingly leave. Near this 
plain is another plain, and many porticos all around 
and groves, and three theatres, an amphitheatre, and 
magnificent temples, numerous and close to each 
othci, so that the city appears only an accessory and 
secondary object in respect to the ('ampus Martius. 
Therefore, in tliis place, which is considered as 
most sacred, the monuments of the most illustrious 
'^citizens aie creeled ; the most remarkable of these 

that tailed tlu* mausoleum, a building of white 
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stone erected on lofty arches by the river, and oraa- 
mented the top with evergreen trees ; on the 
summit is a statue of Augustus ; in the vaults are 
the tombs of Augustus and of his relations and 
domestic friends j behind is an extensive grove with 
bcdutdul walks. In the middle of the plain is the 
funeral pile of Augustus of white stone, suriound- 
ed by a circular iron rail, which incloses a planta¬ 
tion of alders, (■ziyeipoi'^t) and if the spectator proceeds 
to the ol(l forum, and “views the many temples and 
basilic porticos, and if he then inspects the capitol 
and Its s[)lendid works, and those of the Palatiuin, 
and the covered walk of Livia, he will easily forget 
every thing out of the metropolis. And such is 
the city of llome.”^ 

The beauty of the Campus Martius has perished j 
it is now' occupied by houses, and is one of the most 
populous parts of the city, t 

Temple of' Antoninus ,—Near the Piazza Colon- 
na are eleven laige columns of Marmo Greco, sup- 
poiting a cornice, supposed to be the remains of the 
temple erected to Antoninus Pius, in the Forum of 

Antoninus. It is now the front of the land custom- 

\ 

house. 


• Stiabo’s Geograpliy, liook v. written m the reign of'J'j- 
berms. 


t Sec page 343. 
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COLUMNS IN THE FORUM. 


Forum Romanum mnl Ancient Buildi^s in ih 

vicinitij. 

The Forum Romanum is now a large open place 
with a double low of small trees, unpaved, and used 
as a cattle market; and, therefoie, called the Fampo 
Vacciiio. It contains many remains of ancient build- 
mgs. 

At the extremity near the ( apitolinc hill is tlu' 

irch q/‘ Septnmii.s Scva'iib, 

The thiee very laige fluted Corinthian columns 
of Marino Greco, with their enlablature, winch 
formed the angle of the portico, are supposed to be 
part of the Temple oj'Jupiter Tonans. 

Ihe eight Ionic columns, each of one piece of 
granite, with their architrave, are the remains of the 
Temple oJ Concord ; six of the columns formed the 
front of the portico. 'I’his edifice was repaired in 
the time of Constantine, as appeared from an in¬ 
scription that is now gone ; and Winkclmann says, 
that a remarkable mistake has been committed in 
placing two of the columns with their diminished 
part undermost. 

An insulated Corinthian column of Marmo Greco, 
from tho pedestal of which the caitli has lately been 


• WinkeliDann, Hist dc V\)t^ ln% vj. ebjp S do I'Ait, 
our» Jes Empcicui*', 
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removed, and the inscription discovered, which sliews, 
that the column was erected in honour of the Em¬ 


peror riiocas, by Samarf^dus, Exarch of Ravenna, 
about the year t)U8. The column is not of that pe¬ 
riod, but had been taken from some more ancient 
building. Marhaiius conjectured the use of ihis co¬ 


lumn. 


.1 


The three large columns suppoitiiig a straight 
piece ol cornice, die supposed to be tlie remains of 
the temple of Juptier Slaton 

Farther on, and on the other side of the Campo 
\ accino, is the portico of the Temple of A?iiom/m6 
and Faiisldia, erected in l68, by M. Aurelius. 
This poitico consists of ten large columns, each of 
one piece ol Chpoilino marble, t with Corinthian 


* “Stat aclinic in fbrounica columnacui ut videtui ml oral 
adjunttum idto honorib viitutiaquc causa alicui lioiuni posi- 
turn iuis^c exisruiiainus, prescrtim quod m uno latere pliiiti 
cciiiuntur adime <ja*rdani Iitei.e sod vetustate ita con- 
suinjii.i*, III nullum peicipias beiiiUin.” I'lbis lloma* topo- 
giapiua r>. iMailiani, Homa, 1511. 

j Cipollniu niaible is an antique marble, that is to say,it is 
i)o\v not qiiained IVoni the lock, but only got in the remains 
oi ancient buildings. It contains nut i, and belongs to that 
lormation ot locks called piimitive, and consists ol sliistose 
la3ers, uhicU torni veins in paiallel sliaiglit lines junning 
Jungitudinally along the suilace ot ihc columns. Tlie veins 
aie ol a light giecn colour. Iruin the colour and also fiom 
the slnstose strucTme, by nlnch qualities this maibleusera- 
bles a leek, cipoUo^ the name C’jpolhno is given to it. tieve*- 
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TEMPLE OF REMUS. 


capitals, and supporting an entablature of large- 
blocks of marble ; six of the columns are in front. 
On tlie fni ze is inscribed Divo Anionmo ci Divar 


Faiidinue ex S.C, Faustina, the daughter of Antoni¬ 
nus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius, was declared 
a goddess, after hei death, by the senate, at the re¬ 
quest of Marcus. Her irregulaiities aie recorded 
by historians. Behind the portico is the cliurch 
belonging to the corporation of diiiggists, Santa 
Maria in Miranda de’ Speziali. 

Neaier the Coliseum is the circulai Temple op 
Remus, which serves as the vestibule to the church 


of Santi Cosmo e Damiano. On the hemispheri¬ 
cal vault of the Tribuna or Apsis is some Mosaic 
of the middle ages ; and in the subterraneous chuich 
underneath, the light of day shines, with a yellow 
colour, through a thin slab of pavonazzato marble, 
placed like glass in a window. 

Next aie the three large brick arches, the remains 
of the magnificent Temple of Peace, built by Ves¬ 
pasian about the year 77-1 The vault of the mid¬ 
dle arch is a portion of a sphere, the two ethers 


lal tolumns of tins marble, lately brought from the ca'stetu 
part of the Mediterrdue.in, are seen in the court of the Bii- 
lii>h Museum, 

* Hist. Aug. 

I Ttnj})lum pucis D. Vcspasiani Imp. Augubti pulchcnima 
operum qude unquam/’ Flin, Hist. Mat. 
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arc cylindrical; all the three are adorned with sunk 
pannels. 

All that now remains of this temple is of brick, 
stripped of the marble with which it w’as formerly 
onuimciited. One of th(' columns was in place, 
and removed, about l6lO, by Paul V. Borghese, to 
the piazza of Saint Maria Maggiore, where it now 
stands. This column is of the shistose marble, cal¬ 
led Tipoliino, and of a great size; ^ it stood by one of 
the pitis that support the arches of the temple, as 
is seen in old views. Palladio has given a design of 
what he supposes this temple to have been when 
entire; he considers the three arches as forming the 
^ide of the temple in the interior, and the front with 
the jiedimeiit, he supposes, was at right angles to 
the wall which closed the back part of the arches, t 

On the other side of the Forum Roinanum is the 

s 

Arch Of T'ltus. 

Nearer the Coliseum aie two tribune ornamented 
with sunk pannels, sup 2 )osed to be the remains of the 
Temple qj (he Sun. 

" Forum of Nerva. 

The remains of the loiuin ol Nerva consist of a 
large wall of piperino, perforated by a semicircular 


* Sec and pa^L 3^^7. 

j AKliilcftuia cli TIm .san.c ])laa lu Mar- 

‘i.ini Tojiogi, IkOiiu 
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ardi calk'd I’Arco dei Pantani, and of three fluted 
Corinthian columns, the shafts of which arc compos¬ 
ed of several pieces. The foliage of the capitals is 
jirctty well preserved. The foliage of the capitals 
at the pantheon is broken off. 

The volcanic stone called piperino, of which the 
wall of Nerva’s forum is built, is (|uari icd near Ma- 
lino, on the Latian hills. It does not occur so fre- 
•[ucnlly in buildings at Rome as the calcareous tufa 
of Tivoli, called r favertine.' 

On taking down a wall of the forum of Nerva, 
the stones v\ere found to liavc dove-tailed cavities, 
into which a piece of wood was fitted, connecting 
the two adjacent stones# The w'ood was still entire, 
as jVIontfaiicou relates. •' The same contrivance is 
desciibed by Pnanesi, in another ancient building.^ 
Near the forum of Nerva is a temjde or altar 
of Pallas, with two Corinthian columns, called the 
Colonucce, and a line figure of Mineiva, in relief, 
of a large size, on the attic. This edifice is said to 
lidve been a part of the forum of Domitian, and is 
cited by Winkeliiianii as a specimen of the^ art in 
the time of that emperor, t 

Palaline lIilL —On the brow of the Palatine hill 


arc the massive arched buildings 


of brick, the remains 


^ Monlluuco 1 Dianum. 

{ Aut. di Koin- Tom- 111 tav. 9 . 

1 Sec W'uiLc’lmann, lli^t de TAit, Li\rc \i- chap, v# 
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of the palace of the Ca^sais. Ceilings ornamented 
v\ ith painting, and relief in stucco, were found in the 
ruins, " but these ceilings have perislied. From this 
situation, the spectator overlooks the valley between 
the ]\ilatuic and C\rlian hills, in which the circus 
Maximus was situated, and commands a view of the 
great buck i ums of tbe baths of Antoninus (\iiacalla, 
on the C’ccluin hill. The name Talatium arose from 
the mansion of the (kesars being situated on the Pa¬ 
latine lull, and the nord. palace was afterwards used 
to signify any gieat mansion. 

'flic Palatine hill is non cliierly occu]>ied by mar¬ 
ket mirdens. In one of these are the baths of Li- 
\ia, which are of small extent, and consist of subtei- 
liineous vaulted chambers ol brick. 

The Circus jMiurimus, in the valley beneath, wie? 
*^3^29 feet, or less than half a mile, in length. The 
seats placed around were capable of accommodating 
130,000 sjiectatoisi to view the chaiiot races, and 
other exhibitions. The obelisk of the place of Saint 
•fohii Lateian, and that of the Piazza del Popolo, 
were found in the circus Maximus. Scarcely any 
vestiges remain of the buildings that lormed the cir¬ 
cus. 

At the foot of the Palatine lull, towards the Cam- 


See the hiiurcs in Cameion’s Ancient Haths. 

I Dioik Ilahc Accoiding to riinv, A< cou' 

jiijr to Publiu*^ V'lctor, 'IN'O 000 
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PORTICO OF OCTAVIA. 


po Vacclno, was the lupercal, a cave, so called from 
the wolf of Romulus and Remus, and consecrated t» 
the Lycean Pan. ^ 

Theatre o f Marcellus. 

The theatre of Marcellus was built by Augustus, 
and dedicated by him to his nephew Marcellus. The 
remains of this building consist of a semicircular 
wall, ornamented with two orders of architecture, 
one above the other. 

In the middle ages it was used as a fortress by 
the Savelh family, and afterwards a palace of the 
Massiim family was erected on it, by the architect 
Raldassar Peruzzi. It is now the mansion of the 
Orsini family. In the court are two sarcophagi 
with bas reliefs, and over the door of the hail is one 
of the beautiful reliefs taken from the arch of M. 
Aurelius, which stood in the Corso. 

An aich with Corinthian columns, not far from 
the theatre, is pait of the FotUco ofOctavni, built 
by Augustus, and restoied by Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, as appears from the inscription. This 
portico w'as built for the use of the people who fre- 
(iuented the theatre. It is of brick, and was an¬ 
ciently inciusted with thin slabs of marble. Some of 


V'agil. 71-ineul Lib. ^ im. 
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file marble still remains. * The vicinity of the por¬ 
tico is occupied as a lish-market, which cannot be 
mentioned as a model of cleanliness, and the place 
near the theatre is called the Piazza Montaiiaia, 
from the nninber of country people from the moun¬ 
tains who frequent it. This part of the city is poor, 
and even exceeds in filth the other parts of Rome. 

Monte Cavallo. 

The large palace on the Quirinal lull, now the 
usual residence of tlie pope, was begun, by (iregory 
XIIL, about 157'!', and was continued, at different 
times, under the direction of \arious architects, 
Pontana, Maderno, Bernini, and others. Bona¬ 
parte had apartments fitted up in this palace, for his 
reception, when he chose to vidt Rome, whicli lie 
styled the second city in the French empiie; Am¬ 
sterdam was tlie thiul. Adjoining to the pahuc is 
an extensive gauleii. 

The Quirmal hill is called also Monte C avallo, 
from the two celebrated colossal statues of Castor 
and Pollux, placed on the piazza near the Quirmal 
palace. Each of these figures is eighteen English 
feet m height, and is represented holding a horse 


^ The iiRi bit* iiKrustaUon mentioned by OmM 

Vut ul}i iiiuncribu'. nati (tin thuitti uj aU p v j ‘ vi 1, un 
iMirno uuinnort divts 
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by the bridle. They are of a shistose marble. A 
plaster cast of one of these colossal huniaii figures 
has been for some time exhibited in London. Be- 
tween the two gioups is erected an obelisk, and a 
large basin, of one piece of granite, is now (in March 
1818) placing before the obelisk. In digging the 
foundation for the pedestal of this basin, the work¬ 
men penetrated through the friable pozzolaiia, and 
came to the solid piperino rock. 

The pedestals are inscribed with the words C)})us 
Phidia' and Opus Praxitehs. These inscriptions be¬ 
ing in Latin, were made after the statues had been 
brought from Greece to Rome, and thcrefoie aie no 
authentic proof of the statues being the v\oikuiaii- 
ship of these artists. 

In the thirteenth centiny, most of the antique 
statues in Rome that had escaped the destructive 
action of time and neglect, lay buried amongst the 
ruins. Amongst the few that were then to be 
seen were these two colossal groujis on Monte Ca- 
vallo. They are described in an account ot' Rome, 
written about 1191, and published by INlontfau- 
i on, in which account the author relates that 
they are the statues of two giants, who liberated 
Rome fiom a siege; a like fabulous story he gives 
of the equestrian statue of Marcus Auieluis. At 


^ Dirirnnu TtiK- 
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tliat period of the middle ages, the authentic records 
of history were ff)rgottcn, and fable supplied their 
place ; Virgil was represented as a great magician, 
who being put in gaol in Rome, conveyed himself 
and his fellow prisoners away to Naples in a boat, 
‘.ailing through the air. Poggio, in 14<30, speaks of‘ 
only five or six statues, in which number these two 
colos’.al groups arc the most remarkable. 

'idle A)iipliilhcatrum Castrensc is a fabric of no 
great magnitude, fornling part of the wall of Rome, 
and situated near the basilic church of‘ Santa Croce 
and the gate of Samt John. The Cloliscum and the 
amphitheatie of Verona shew w4iat the ancient am- 
jihitheatres were, and this building is too small to be 
Kinked in the same class with them. The circular 
wall that remains of this building is entirely of bnck. 
It is ornamented with Corinthian columns, the 


shafts o(‘ winch are hmlt of bricks, forming sextants, 
or other segments of a circle. The capitals are also 
of brick. 


Near the Poita Maggioie, in a market gaidcii, is 
the fabric supposed to be the temple oi Minerva Me- 
(lica. It is of brick, of a decagonal form, with a large 
semicircular niche on each of the sides. The roof, a 


vault of brick, composed of a nb, or costata, spring¬ 
ing from each angle, is luinous, and seems neai ly 
falling. Several statues have been found in this 


* l^oggius de vaiittatc f ortur \\ 
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PIAZZA NAVONA. 


building, and amongst them, one oF Minerva, from 
which, and from Publius Victor’s ancient list of 
the buildings ol' Rome, this fabric is supposed to 
be a temple of Minerva. The diameter is 7^ feet, 
the height 94 feet. 

\ large open place, called the Piazza Navo- 
na, was anciently the Circus Agonalis, formed 
by Alexander Severus near his baths. In the 
middle ages, it was called Inagone, then Nagone, 
and latterly Navona. It retains the oblong form 
of the circus, the houses being built where the 
seats weie. The largest of tlie fountains in this 
piazza is decorated with an Egyptian obelisk, and 
statues after the models of Bernini. A smallei 
sized model of this fountain by Bernini is m the 
gardens at Blenheim. A market is held in this 
place, and on the Saturdays and Sundays of the 
month of August the Piazza Navona is laid under 
water, and the people pass through it on foot and in 
(ainages to enjoy the coolness of the water. The 
filth must be removed before the water is laid on, 
and after it taken off*; if this is neglected, tlie air 
next day is infected with putrid exhalations. ^ 

Near the Piazza Navona, at the point foiincd by 
tlie Lhasihi palace, is the mutilated and disfigured 
statue called Pasipiino. It is supposed to lepiescnt 
Mcnelaus supporting the dead body of Patroclus. 
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In the time of Leo X., a satirical tailor, called Pas- 
quino, kept his shop near the place where the statue 
now stands. Pasquino and his men were the daily 
collectors and distributors of the scandalous history 
of the pope and cardinals. After the death of Pas- 
qinno, the statue, which lay half buried, and seized 
as a sre])ping-stone in the muddy way, was elected, 
and called by his name. In the sixteenth century 
it was the place in which satirical writings were 
posted, and which arc therefore called pasquinades ; 
they vvere feigned to be written by the spirit of the 
deceased Pasquino. Lampoons were still posted at 
Pasquino in Kvelyn’s time m 164-5. 

The statue, now in the capitol, representing the 
Rhine, and called Marforio, fioin liaving been in 
the forum near the temple of Mars, shared w ith 
Pasquino the office of pi omulgating satirical produc¬ 
tions. The answers to the satires of Pasquino were 
stuck up at Marforio. 


Museum of the Vatican. 

The Museum of the Vatican had its commence¬ 
ment in the sixteenth century, by Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini’s collection of statues and medals, and othci 
antiquities, which weie deposited in the Vatican pa¬ 
lace. It IS called the Museo PiO’Clementino, from 
the names of the popes Clement XIV. Ganganelli, 
and Pius VI. Braschi, to whom, and especially to 



ii98 GALLEllY OF INSCRIPTIONS. 

Pius VI., the great augmentation of the collection 
in latter times is due. Pms VI. began his reign 
in 1775 . The splendid book, entitled Museo Pio- 
Tlementino, contains engravings of the statues in 
the A^atican, accompanied with their history and 
description, by the learned antiquary Visconti, who 
nas called from Rome, and established at Paris by 
Bonaparte, and died lately in Pans, (1818.) 

The entrance to the Museum ol the Vatican is 
through a long galleiy, called the Corridore dclle la- 
pidi, the walls being covered witli ancient insciip- 
tions, whicli aie arianged inidei dillcrent classes ; 
the epitaphs of primitive Christians form a nume¬ 
rous (lass. The following p<irt of the gallery is 
adorned with antique statues, and some rooms fol¬ 
low, in wdiich the celebiated toiso of Hercules, 
and the pipenno sarcophagus of Scipio, with the 
inscription, are to be remarked. The torso of the 


* lilo vaults ui \\luch tins ^arcoj^hayus was found in ITcSC 
uic to be seen neai tla Poila S Sebastimo, as AiicuJy men- 
lione^t L, Cornelius Scipio Baihatus died liQS \ears befoic 
Chiist, about thirty ycMrs before the inscription ot Duibus in 
llie Capitol The insciiption on the sarcophagus is in old La¬ 
tin. Cof/iclu^s Luduii Supio Baibahis Cnanoil (that ii> 
Lnacin) jjal)c p)ogn(ittio Joiiis vu uipniisfj. qunjns jonua rn 
inhi pa)i:i}ima (panssnnd) consol ccn\o} anlths ond juit 
apud VOS tauiasm cisauna .yavuiio ccpil mbidt omne lucanaa oh- 
sidcsque abdoiidt. ’—bee Monument! degli IScipioni pub. dal. 
C. Tr, Piianesi, 17^5, and Lanzi fcaggio della lingua Etiusodj 
178 '). 
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Belvedere was found at Home, in the Campo di 
Fiore, and acquired and placed in the Belvedere 
by Julius II. It bears the name of the statuary 
in Greek, and from the fonn of the letters, 
conti judges the work not to be more ancient than 
the time of Fompey. Michael Angelo and the 
other artists in the 1500 at Rome studied tins frag¬ 
ment. Fl.ixman has designed a restoration of it, 
reprcseiitnig Hercules deified, and received into 
Heaven, al'tei the end *ol his earthly career on the 
funeral pile of mount Oiita, and attended by Hebe, 
the goddess of* youth. 

After tliese there is an octagonal open court, with 
d fountain in the middle; this court is the Co?'tile 
(Idle StaluCf in which Julius II. placed the celebrat¬ 
ed masterpieces, the Ajiollo, the Laocoon ; and 
Paul ill. the Mercury, called erroneously Antmous. 
Around this court are rooms, one of which contains 
the most sublime ol ancient statues, the Apollo oj 
the Belvedere^ so called from its being placed in that 
part of the Vatican palace, called the Belvedere. 
Tlie right fore-aim and the left hand aie restored by 
Giovanni da Montorsoli, pupil of Michael Angelo. 
The Apollo was found at Capo d’An/o, the ancient 
Antium, in the fifteenth century, and was acquired 


Notice dc's. statues' dii Alu'.ce Napoleon, Vistouli ) 
a Taiib, 1803 
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by Julius II. Visconti considers the marble to be 
Greek, although ditfering from the ancient Greek 
marble which occurs most frequently. Dolomieu 
held it to be Carrara marble. 

Another of the rooms, which surround the oc¬ 
tagonal court, contains the Laocoon, one of the 
three masterpieces of ancient statuary. It was found 
ill 1506, in the reign of Julius 11., in the luins 
of the palace of Titus, near the baths of Titus. 
Pliny describes it as m tli«it place, and mentions 
the names of the three sculptoi s of Ilhodes, whose 
work it is. Pliny says it is of one piece, but it 
has been found to consist of live pieces of iiiaible, 
united so perfectly that the joints are not easily 
seen. The ancient right arm of Laocoon, and 
two of tlie arms of the sons, are lost. The oc¬ 
tagonal court and rooms contain a variety of an¬ 
tique statues, sarcophagi j and baths of porphyiy, 
and of red and of grey granite. Two of these 
bathing vessels of granite are each nine feet in length; 
Vessels of this kind are seen in different parts of 
Home ; two large ones of granite receive the water 
of the two fountains in the place before the Palazzo 
Farnesc. In one of the rooms is the statue of Per- 


* Laocoon in Titi nnperatons domo opus omnibus, et 
picturce et stdtuuria? artis prieferendum; ev uno lapide eum, 
ft liberos, tlraconumquc niirabiles nexus cle couulii senten- 
tia feccre summi artifices Agesander, et Polydoriis, et Atheno- 
dorus Khodii.” Plm. Tlist. Nat. 
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sens holding Medusa’s head, and two pancratiastir, 
or boxers ; these three statues are by Canova, who 
is director of the museum. 

Animals .—From this octagonal court we proceed to 
a room containing a collection of antique figures of 
difTcrcnt animafs. The stone of which some of these 
are formed is of the colour of the animal represented. 
Amongst these are a crocodile of black marble, 
three feet in length; figures of tygers in grey syen¬ 
ite, containing large light-coloured oblong crystals of 
felspar ; a panther in light-coloured alabaster, inlaid 
with pieces of black marble, to represent the spots of 
the skin ; a lobster in green serpentine, the green 
porphyry of mineralogists. Under this head of ani¬ 
mals, we may mention the two Egyptian lions of 
black syenite at the foot of the stair of the Capitol. 

Stanza of the Muses ,—After this is a gallery pav¬ 
ed with antique mosaic, containing the statues of the 
Muses, found in the villa of Cassius, called la Pia- 
nclla di Cassio, at Tivoli, and added to the Vatican 
museum by Pius VI. These muses were at Paris, In 
this part of the gallery there are also some termini, 
with the heads of the Greek philosophers, and their 
sayings written in Greek on the breast of the ter¬ 
minus ; these ancient inscriptions are. Know thyself, 
and the other sayings. 

The Rotunda .—This gallery leads to a spacious 
circular hall, likewise paved with antique mosaic. 
Some of this mosaic represents figures of Tritons and 
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Nereids, in black, on a white gi'ouiM ; it was found 
at Otricoli. In other parts of the pavement are 
representations of scenic masks, and comedians in 
coloured mosaic.'' This round hall contains many 
fine statues ; and in the middle is a large flat basin 
of red porphyry, of great size, about twenty feet 
in diameter. In one of the rooms near this is 
Marble perforated chair of antique red marble, 
the companion of which has not returned 
from Paris, and remains in the Louvre ; it is sup¬ 
posed that this kind of perforated chair was used in 
the ancient Roman baths. These two chairs were 
afterwards^mployed as pontifical chairs in the church 
of Saint John Lateran. 

Great Vesttbulc.^Vrom the circular hall we pass 
into the great vestibule, La Sala a Croce Greca, 
in which are two very large and beautiful sarco¬ 
phagi, or quadrangular urns, of red porphyiy sculptu¬ 
red in relief. The one with the figures of men 


• There was to be seen at this time at Home a piece of ancient 
Roman mosaic, wliich had formed part of the pavement of 
an ancient Roman dwelling house, and had been lately dug 
up in a garden belonging to the Dutchess of Chablais, situat¬ 
ed without the Porta San Giovanni, The effect and colour¬ 
ing are excellent. The objects, vihicli are of the natuial size, 
are, a common fowl stripped of the feathers, a basket of cray¬ 
fish, a small cuttle-fish a bunch of green vegetables something 
like asparagus, a fish of the dorade species, (sparus,) a bunch 
of dates. 
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on ]u»i’seback ill high relief was originally in the 
sepulchre of Saint Helena, called Torpignatara, with¬ 
out the Porta Maygiore of Rome. Saint Helena 
was conveited to Christianity by her son Constan¬ 
tine. The urn was afterwards in the cloister of 
the Lateran. It was much broken, but is restored, t 
The other, which contained the leniaius of Constan- 
tia the daughter of Constantine, is adorned with ara¬ 
besque foliage, and figures of boys collecting the 
grapes and pressing the juice, and was removed from 
the church of Santa Constanza, situated without the 
walls of Rome, as before mentioned in page 317 ; 
each of them is eight feet long, and four in height. 
These urns are admirable from their size, and the 
nature of the stone, which is very difficult to be 
worked on account of its hardness, but the sculpture 
is an example of the fallen state of the arts of 
design in the time of Constantine, a decline which 
is visible in the medals of Constantine. The sur¬ 
face of the porphyry is brought to a fine polish. A 
part of the museum is sometimes lighted up to shew 
the statues by candle-light. 

Great Staircase .—We come now to the grand 
staircase of the Museum. This is the farthest ex¬ 
tremity of the Vatican palace, and we return to the 


See Euscbiu^ ^'lta Constantin, 
t See a view of both these urns in Piranesi, Antichita di 
IJoma. 
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loggie through a succession of galleries, the first of 
’ivhich contains antique vases made of marble and 
otlicr stories. There is one of these vases of that 
compound rock called Verde di Corsica. 

Galleria Gcografica .—Then comes a long galle¬ 
ry, on the walls of which are painted geographical 
maps of different districts of Italy on a large scale. 
They ueu painted in 1581, by order of Gregory 
XIII. The painter was Paolo Biighi, and they 
viere executed under the direction of Ignazio Danti 
the astronomci,* and repaired in the time of Urban 
VIII., Barberini. 

Tapc>>lr}j ,—From the end of tins gallery there is 
an entrance to some rooms containing tapestry wo¬ 
ven at Arras in Flanders, t by order of Ueo X., af¬ 
ter six of the cartoons of Raphael which are at Wind¬ 
sor, and after some other cartoons of tliat great mas- 
ter. The strong lights are effected in these pieces 
of tapestry by gold thread. 

Skunc of Raphael .—Next come the four rooms, 
the SUnize of Raphael, the walls and ceilings of which 
are painted mostly in fresco, some in oil, by Raphael, 
and by his pupil Julio Romano, after the designs of 
Raphael. In the Sala di Constantino, which is deco¬ 
rated with the actions of that emperor, is the large 


* See page l Go. 
f Va-an, Vitc de' Pittori. 
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picture of the Victoiy of Constantine over Maxen- 
tius at the Ponte Molle. Between the windows is 
the Donation of Rome by Constantine to Saint Sil¬ 
vester ; tlie emperor presents a golden image of 
the goddess Roma to the bishop of Rome, a fine 
and pleasing picture. This donation, which, ac¬ 
cording to the best histoiians, never really took 
place, has been held out by the ])opos as the foun¬ 
dation of their temporal power in Rome. The Li- 
lieiation of Saint Peter from Piiseii is over one of 
the windows of another loom. The Conference of 
the lathers ot the Church concerning the Sacra¬ 
ment occupies a side of one of the rooms. In the 
picture called the School of Athens, Raphael has 
iritioduced a portiait of himself, and of his master 
Pietro IVrugiuo , the poitraits of the architect 
Bramaiite as Auliimedes; that ol‘ Balthassar Cas- 
tiglione,' and others. Tlicre are many other pic- 


* Haltliassar Ciistiylione was born at Mantua in 1168, and 
died in 1 j 29, at tlic age of 6l. lie was for some time in the 
service of the Duke ot Urbino, and was ambassador from that 
duke at the couit of Henry VII. King of England. He was 
afterwards employed by Frederic Gonzago, Marquis ot Man¬ 
tua, and by the pope, in embassies at dilFercnt couits of Eu¬ 
rope. His work, II Coitigiano, containing rules ot conduct 
foi a com tier, was in much estimation, and lias gone through 
many editions. The st^lc is held to be classical. He was 
the friend of fiapbael, and brought Julio Romano to iManfiia, 
wlicre the ficsco paintings of that artist aie still admiied, as 
we have mentioned in speaking of that city, A monument, 
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tures, the whole of the walls and ceilmp;s being co¬ 
vered with painting, which is mostly in iresco. The 
pavement of some of the Sianze is inlaid with red 
porphyry and green, in spiral foliage, like that of 
the Lateral!, and some other old churches in Home 
and Florence, and contains the name of Julius II., 
by wliose Older Rapliaei painted tliese rooms. The 
portrait of Julius II. is also introduced into several 
of the picture'-. 

The Loe,gta of Raphael .—From the stanze we 
go cut into the loggie, or corridors, which aiu 
open on one side with arcades, and go round 
three sides of a f|uadrangulcii couit. One of these 
corridors is celebrated as having been painted m 
fresco after the designs of llapliacl, and under his 
direction, by Giovanni da Udine. On the ceil- 
ing, w'hich corresponds to each of the arches, 
there arc four pictures representing subjects from 
the Old Testament. The scries of the Old Testa- 
ment is complete, and there are a few from the 
commencement of the New. Some of these pic¬ 
tures are executed by Raphael liimscH ; many oi‘ 
them are in good preservation, the colours having 
retained their original brilliancy. The Creation of 
Eve and the Finding of Moses arc very pleasing. 
Tlie piers and walls of this loggia kre painted with 

desif^ncd by Julio Romano, was ticctod to the memory of 
(*astiglionc jn the chuich of the Madonna delle Giazie, some 
luiles troia M.iiitua. Tiidbobclu, Stor. del. let. It. , 
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foliage, flowers, and fruit, disposed in a style which 
Itapluel borrowed from the paintings on the stucco 
of the baths of Titus. The ceilings are painted 
ith arcliitectural designs in very correct perspec¬ 
tive. Ill some places the sky is represented with 
swallows, distant flights of cranes, and other birds. 
Stucco medallions in has relief, by Giovanni da 
Udine, are introduced amongst the painted orna¬ 
ments. 

The rest of the loggie that surround the court 
are painted after the designs of other artists. 

Picture GaUciy .—From the loggie we enter a 
suit of rooms in which some valuable pictures are 
Iiept. The famous picture of the Transfiguration— 
the Virgin with tlie portrait of the donor—the 
small uiicoloLired figures of the theological virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity,—all by liaphael. 

The Communiou of Saint .Jerome, by Domeni- 
chino, one of tlie greatest pioductioiis of the art, 
and ranked near to RaphaeFs Transfiguration, 

The Burial of Christ, by Caravaggio. 

Fortune, by Guido ; and other pictures. 

All the above mentioned pictures of Raphael, of 
Domenichino, and Caiavaggio are returned, after 
having adorned the galleiy of the Louvre during 
the years of Bonaparte’s reign. 

Garden of the Vatican, 

The extensive garden of the Vatican palace occu- 
% 
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pies a rising ground; and, from the fine view over 
Rome to the Apennines, both the garden and the 
palace had tJie name of Belvedere. The garden is 
laid out with broad walks between hedges of box 
and of bay, (Laurus nobilis,) twelve feet in height. 
There are two ornamental summer-houses. 

Fedestal of the Column of Antoninm .—In this 
garden is seen the marble pedestal ol’ a granite 
column that was erected in honour of Antoninus 
Pius. The column was forty-nine feet in length, 
but, having been injured by a fire, it was cut into 
pieces to repair the obelisk of iV/onto Citoiio. The 
pedestal is a great block of marble, nine feet square 
and six feet high. On one side of the pedestal is 
sculptured the apotheosis of Antoninus Pnis and 
Faustina senior, his consort, in high relief. 

Bronze Fine Cone .—In front of that part of the 
palace of the Vatican which surrounds the flower 
parterre, is placed the great bronze cone, made in 
the iorw of the cone of the Pinus pinea, which is 
supposed to have been placed on the summit of the 
^loles Adrian!. On each side of the cone is an 
antique bronze peacock. 

Capilohnc 11 ill. 

Of the temples and magnificent buildings that 


WjiiKclmann, Hist, dc I'Art. 
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adorned the ancient capitol scarcely a vestige re¬ 
mains. 

Tlie modern capitol consists of three buildings, 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle. On the 
fourth side is a ballustrade, and the inclined surface 
or scala cordonata, which leads from the foot of the 
hill. External stairs of this kind are frequently 
employed in Italy. They admit of the passage 
of beasts of burden. The edges of the steps are 
seraicyliiidijcal bars of stone, and only two or three 
inches high. The upper sui face of the step is an 
inclined plane formed cither of pavement stones or 
bricks. These three buildings weie erected about 
15i(), by Paul 111. Earnese, after a design of Uo- 
naroti. 

E^yjilian Lions .—At the foot of the stair are 
two I gyptian lions of syenite, dark coloured, with 
some \cins of red. This stone is different from the 
syenite of the obelisks, and resembles the stone of 
the colossal head lately brought from Egypt, and 
placed in the British Museum. 

Sculptures on the Ballustrade .—On the ballus¬ 
trade, at the top of the ascent, are statues of Castor 
and Pollux, each with a horse ; two antique tro¬ 
phies which were foimerly placed under two arches 
on each side of a lai’ge niche or tnbuna, at a cas- 
telliim of the Aqua Marcia near the arch of Galli- 
enus. They are figured in their ancient situation in 
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Bonati. * On the balliistrade of the capitol is like¬ 
wise an ancient mile-stone with the number I., and 
some other sculptures. 

Equestrian Statue .—In the middle of the square 
formed by the three buildings is the celebrated 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which 
Michel Agnolo admired for its animated expression. 

Palace of the Senator .—Of the three buildings, 
that in the middle, called the Palace of the Senator, 
contains a great ball, where courts of justice are 
held, and a prison. The senate of ancient Koine 
continued under the emperors long after its power 
was gone, but in course of time even the nominal 
senate ceased to exist. 

Kome was taken five times during sixteen years, 
from 536 to 55'dy in the reign of Justinian ; twice 
by Belisarius, twice by Totila the Gothic king of 
Italy, and once by Narses, Justinian’s general. By 
these sieges the senators of Rome w'ere dispersed, 
the senate ceased to exist, and never again assem¬ 
bled as a council. 

In 1144, the inhabitants of Rome revived a sem¬ 
blance of the senate. In 1^278, Nicholas III. claim¬ 
ed the temporal sovereignty of Rome, founding his 
claim on the alleged donation of Constantine to the 
bish(q) of Rome, and established the annual election 
of the senator of Rome, t The senator, whose duty 


♦ Doiiatus de Uibe Roma. Lib III. cap. xi 

; See Slatutae almac urbis Ronux auctoritate S D. N. Grc- 
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is confined to the administration of justice, must be 
an alien, and of a place at least forty miles from 
Home. In ISIS, Prince Corsini, a Florentine, was 
elected senator. 

From the belfry of the senator’s palace is a good 
view of Rome. 

Museum of Sculptures .—The building to the 
right of the senator’s palace contains the Capitoline 
museum, consisting of a noble collection of statues 
which was begun by’Clement XII. Corsini, about 
the year 17^5; it is the second collection in Rome 
after the museum of the Vatican. 

Ground Floor .—On the ground floor, in a court, 
is the recumbent statue of the river Rhine, called 
Marforio, formeily placed at the ascent to the Capi¬ 
tol, near the arcli of Septlmius tSevenis, and at that 
time celebrated for the lampoons that used to be post¬ 
ed near it, in answer to those posted at Pasquino. 

Urn .—Another remarkable object is a celebrated 
marble urn, with parallel sides, and two recum¬ 
bent statues on the top, of the size of life, and 
with histories in relief on the front, and less fi¬ 
nished histories on the other side. This urn was 
found, ^ Flaminio Vacca, the sculptor, relates,^ 


goni XIII Pont. Ma\' a Sonatu Populoque Rom. loforniata- 
ot cditir. Rom. 1 aSO. Thcbc statutes form part of the mo¬ 
dem law of the eitv. 

* See the notes of Flaminio Vacca on tlie ditlcrcnt antiqui- 
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in the vault of a considerable ancient sepulclire, the 
ruins covering which formed a mount called Monte 
di Grano, between Capo di Cove and the Frascati 
- road, near Rome.'' The urn was called the urn 
of Alexander Severus and his mother, Julia Mamca, 
from some resemblance to the heads on the medals 
of that em[»cror ; but Winkelmann dissents from 
this opinion, and considers that the two recumbent 
figiiies on the top represent a husband and wife. 
The histories sculptured m relief on the sides have 
received different explanations. According to de¬ 
scription by Veriiiti in the Museum Capitolimira, 
the front is Breseis, Achilles, and Agamemnon, 
the other of the long sides Achilles and Friam. 
Within this marble urn was found the singular 
PoTiUnul beautifully sculptuied vase acquired 
Vtibc. by the Dutchess of Portland from the 
Baiberini family, and now in the British Mu¬ 
seum; it is of a dark coloured glass, which was 
coated exteriorly with opaque white glass; the ex- 
teiior coat of white glass was sculptured so as to 
leave the figures in relief white, and the ground is 
the dark coloured glass of the vase. The history 
represented by the figures on the vase has Received 


tics found at Rone in his time, about l.'iSO, published in 
IVIontfaucon, Diar. Italic. 

• See drawings of the urn and the sepulchre in J. B. Pi- 
rancsi, Anticli. di Uoma, and Bartoh, Sepolchri Antichi, Tav. 
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various explanations ; according to Winkelmann, it 
is the story of Thetis transformed into a serpent to 
avoid the pursuit of Pcleus. Darwin conjectures 
it to be a representation of the passage of the soul 
into the Elysian fields, f This vase was skilfully 
imitated in fine earthenware and porcelain by edge- 
wood. 

On the ground floor is also a room containing 
Egyptian idols, many of them in basalt, from the 
Egyptian temple in die Villa Adriana near Tivoli. 

Aiment Fla?i qj Rome .—The walls of the stair¬ 
case leading to the principal floor are covered with 
the fragments of an ancient plan of Rome, engraved 
on white marble, on a very large scale. This plan 
anciently formed a pavement which was broken 
when the empire and every thing in the city w'cnt 
to ruin, and the pieces, disjointed and confused, were 
employed to incrust the wall of the church of Santi 
Cosmo e Damiano, fornieily the temple of Remus. 
From some letteis of an insci iption on one of the 
fragments, it is supposed to have been engraved in 
the time of Septimius Severus. In the reign of 
Paul HI. Farnese, about 1540, the fragments were 
collected and placed by that pope in the Farnese 
palace. An engraving and description of the dis¬ 
jointed and imperfect fragments of this ancient plan, 


» Winkelmann, Hist, dc I’Art. Liv. vi. chap. viii. de I’Art 
depuis Septime Severe jusqua son dernier sort a Kome. 
t See the Botanic Garden, a poem, by Erasmus Darwin. 
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leaving out the pieces that represent only private 
buildings, is published by Belioii. '■ So many are 
lost that the remaining fragments of this plan do 
not join, and, therefore, arc not sufficient to give 
the idea of the whole extent of the city. Of the 
names there arc only a few words that are entire, as 
Indus magnus, theatrum arcelli, theatrum, affix¬ 
ed to the plan of another theatre. Of most of the 
other names only a few letters remain. A marble 
fragment of another ancient topographical plan, 
serving for the distidbution of water from the aque¬ 
ducts, is published by Fabrctti. t bVontinus, who 
was director of the aqueducts in the time of NeiTa, 
mentions, that he introduced the use of plans of the 
aqueducts for the convenience of the overseers. 

Statues .—In this museum is the celebrated statue 
of Antinous, which was found in the Villa Adriana 
at Tivoli; Antinous in the Egyptian habit, also 
tbiund in the Vhila xVdnana ; the celebrated statue 
called the Dying Gladiator. These three statues 
were in Paris, and have been returned since the se¬ 
cond occupation of that city by the Allies. The 
\ L’lius of the Capitol, which was also in Parish A 
young Hercules iti basalt. A laughing Eaun in 
.‘uili([ue led marble. There are some Mdsaics from 


♦ Fiajrnierjt.i vcstigii vetcTJa Roviblj ex lapidibus Farnesi- 
an cum noti^ lielioru, in Cir.TV. Thes. Ant. Rom. Tom. IV. 

-j' Fabretti cle AqujLxluctibus, Diss. 111. ia Grafv. Thes. 
A.it. Kom. lom. IV. 
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tt pavement in the Villa Adriana, one representing 
doves perched on the edge of a cup ; this Mosaic 
was once in the possession of Cardinal Furietti, who 
published a description of it. 

Bus!s .—One of tlie rooms contains a collection 
of antique busts of philosophers, poets, orators* and 
other eminent men. In another room are busts of 
emperors and persons of the imperial family, arrang¬ 
ed chronologically. With respect to some of these 
busts it is doubtful whether they are really portraits 
of the persons whose names have been affixed to 
them by the moderns. The authenticity of an an¬ 
tique portrait can only be ascertained by the antique 
name affixed to it, or by the resemblance to the por¬ 
traits of the individuals on antique medals which 
have the name affixed. Cardinal Alexander Albani 
doubted whether there existed any well authenticat¬ 
ed portiait in marble of Julius Cassar.’’^ 

Palace of the Conservators .—The building to the 
left of the senator’s palace is the palace of the con¬ 
servators. The three conservators have the care of 
the Capitol, the treasury, and the government of 
the city and its territory. In the court are the 
hand and head of a colossal statue of bronze which 
represented Commodus, a colossal head in marble 
of Domitian, and some other fragments of colossal 
statues. 

Measures .—In this court of the conservators* 

Winkclmaptij tie 1 Art. 
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palace the modern Roman measures of length, the 
palm, and others, and some ancient measures, are 
engraved on marble, executed under the direction 
of Lucas Foetus. 

Inscription of Duilius ,—On the first landing 
place of the stair is the very ancient inscription in 
honour of the naval victory gained by Duilius over 
the Carthaginians, in the year 261 before Christ, 
The inscription is in old Latin. Over it is placed* 
a column adorned with the rostra of ships in marble; 
this column is modern, and has been copied from 
the figure of the columna rostrata on ancient medals. 
The inscripticMQ is much mutilated ; it is given by 
Grsevius. t 

has Reliefs of M. Aurelius ,—In the staircase 
are some fine large reliefs representing acts of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, two of which adorned the 

( 

arch of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called I’Arco 
dij. Portogalio, from the Cardinal Legate of Portu¬ 
gal, who lived near it. This arch was situated in 
the Corso, and, having become ruinous, was taken 
down in 1662. One of the sculptures from this 
arch represents, as Nardini interprets it, the apo¬ 
theosis of Faustina. The other is Marcus Aurelius, 


* Pectus do incn^. et perndcr. 

-f- Giajvii I liii, Aiit. Rom, Tom. IV. prsefat. The expla¬ 
nation and restoration by Ciaccoiuus is in the same volume. 

There are some observations on this inscription in Ade- 
lung’s Mithnddtcs. 
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or X. Verjus, ipceivjug peti^us. A yiew gf tlje , 
arch is pi:Wishgd in Ponatus. * 

The rooms ,of tiie conservators contain fresco 
paintings, of which some by Annibal Carracci; and 
statues,.amongst which are a bronze bust ot' Michel 
Agpolo, executed by him^lf; the antique bronze 
wolr; and the Boy plucking a thorn from his foot, 
an ancient bronze statue whicli is fuU of life; this 
stttue was in Paiis. 

Faiti.'^ln the wall of onp of the rooms are in¬ 
serted the fragments, in marble, of the consnlar fasti 
to the time of Augustus, found in the Forum Ro- 
mauum, and in another place arc the inodepi fasti 
of the senators of Rome. 

Picture Gallery .—The collection of pictures 
formed by Benedict XIV., about 1750, occupies 
two large rooms of this buildiug. Amongst the 
pictures are, Bacchus and Ariadne by Guido; Ju¬ 
piter and Europa by Paul Veronese ; and several 
other pictures by eminent masters. 

Tarpeian Rock^ —The precipitous side of the 
Capitoline hill, behind the palace of the conserva¬ 
tors, is the Xarpeian rock, from which condemned 
criminals were andently thrown. Its height, which 
has been diminished by the falling down of the earth, 

* Donatus dc Urbe Roma, Lib. III. cap. ivi.; Roma An- 
lira di FamianO Nardini; Museum Capitolinum, Rom. 17^0, 
JT75, Vol I. 
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is now fifty feet. Tacihis mentions that the ascent - 
'to it vwas by a stair of 1*00 steps. In the tables of 
heights measured by Sir George Shuckburgh, the 
Iieight of the Capitoline hill above the valley is stat¬ 
ed to be 150 English feet. ‘ 

By the side of the stair to the Capitol is^hat 
which forms the ascent to the church of Araceli, 
consisting of 1 2i^ steps. On the Capitoline, hill 
there are the remains of ancient walls of Pipei^lio, 
which some have supposed to be part of the fortress 
that resisted the attack of the Gauls who destroyed 
the rest of the city, in the year 387 before Christ. 
At the* foot of the Capitoline hill, towards the Cam¬ 
pus Martius, is the ancient sepulchre of C. Bibulus. 


IloMlS.A¥iSecf. JIf- pAi.A(i'< and ViLLAS^Farnese Palace, 


Anmbal Caracas Paintings, — Fainesina. Uaphael's Cu¬ 
pid and Psyche.—llospigltosi Palace, (jiado's Aurora ,— 
Colonna Palace. Bentiice Cenci, Antique Entablature .— 


Dotghese Palace. The Sybil of Domenichino. Porphyry 
^ Urn.—Tnstiniani Palace. Statues.-^Corstnt Palace. Pic- 


lure^. — Cancellatta—Palazzo Madama.^Dona Palace. 


Landscapes*-—Ch*g* Palace.—Bairbennid^alace. Charles 
JV. of Spam —Draspfn Palace.—.ptlpppam Palace, design¬ 
ed by Raphael—Spada Palace. Stuccoes. Pictures .— 
Vigna di Papa Jtuio. Chunk of Sainl Andrerv, by Vig¬ 
nola.—Afadortna dd Candelabri.—Cardinal Fesch — Cos- 


iaguti Palaie. Ceilings by Domenichino.—Alattei Palace. 
Fontana delle J attarughe.—Lantt Palace. Satirical Pic¬ 
ture.—Massum Palace, Baldassar Peruzzt the Architect. 


Discobulas. First PriMmg Establishment m Rome. 
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Villa B(^rghcse.^V4la Pav!iJili..-^VtUa Albani, Winkel- 
mann.—Villa ^udovui .— Vil^ Mattel. Godoy — Monte 
Mario. Villa Madama. 

Alhnno. — Lakh of Albano. — Gastrl Gandolfo, — Frascati. 

Villa Aldobranihm. La Rnfinella. 

Tivoli, Aqueducts. Banditti. Tomb of Plautius* 

reous Deposit. Travertine Stone. Medallions. '^ Catcade 

% Tivoli, Lon Fortresi^and other Machines. Ancient 

Aqueducts* Ancient Temple* ^illa d' Ea/c. ydla (pf 

,, Macenas* Adrians Villa* 

% 

AauEDircTs op Roue. Bridges. Landing Quays. Walls 
OF the CiTv. Poptdatton. 

¥ 

The Famese Fftlacet tlie finest in Rom^, both 
account of its size and oi' its architecture, was begun 
by Paul IlL, Farnese, whilst he was yet cardinal, 
about 15^0, after the design of the architect An¬ 
tonio da Sangallo, and finished by his nephew, Car¬ 
dinal Alexander Farnese, under the direction of 
Bonaroti and Giacomo della Porta. * 

The Travertine stone of which it is built was ob- , 
tained by the demolition of a part of the external 
v\all of the Coliseum, and from the Theatre of Mar- 
celliis. 

This palaoe, as well as the other possessions of 
tlic Farnese family, now belongs to the king of 
Naples, and is the residence of his ambassador at 
Rome j it is neglected, and almost dismantled. 


^ A vjew of llic Farnese Palace is published m Giaevii 
IheN Aniiq. Romanorum, Tom* VI. 
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palace is quadrangular, fai4 thej walls are 
detached from other buildings. Opposite to 
ilthe principal front is a large open ^lace with two 
, fountains, with ancient granite bathiilg vessels. In 
the middle of that front which is towards the river, 
the upper story is occupied by a loggia, or pc^tico 
of three arches, by Vignola. The court is an ^act 
squaie, and is decorated with three orders of archi¬ 
tecture, one above the other. The two lowdst, 
Doric and Ionic, support arcades, forming porticoes 
all round. The third is composed of Cor^thian 
pilasters, with windows between. In this court 
were formerly placed the Famese Hercules, and the 
Famese Flora; and in the court behind the palace 
was the group of Dirce, called the Famese Bull, 
all which were removed to Naples during the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The only piece of ancient sculp¬ 
ture that remains in the court is the large urn of 
white marble, with carved fluting, found in the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella. 

Annibtd Caracci^s Freso) Paintings .—In the a- 
partment on the first floor are the celebrated fres¬ 
co paintings on the ceiling, painted by Annibal 
Caracci, with ^ the assistance of his pupils. That 
on the flat part of the ceiling represents the Tri¬ 
umph of Bacchus and Ariadne. On the curved 
sides of the «eiling are, Galatea on the Sea, sur¬ 
rounded by Tritons, Nymphs, and Cupids j Cepha- 
lus and Aurora j Polyphemus and Galatea j Poly- 
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phemus Growing the Bock at Acis; Jupitet and 
Juno; Diana and Edimion; Hercules and Jdte | 
Venus and Anehises ; Apollo and Hyacinthus} 
Ganymede M the Eagle. There are some otbep/ 
smaller frescos. The walls are painted with An- 
drc^peda chained to the Rock, and Perseus ndth the 
Head of Medusa. The fresco pictures on the ceil¬ 
ing are admirable for their execution, and the hril- 
liancy of their colours, which have resisted the ef¬ 
fects of time, and remain uninjured after the lapse 
of 23S0 years. 

These, and the fresco paintings by Raphael at 
the Farnesina, are the finest in Rome. Raj^aePs 
Loggie of the Vatican are not so well preserved. 
The frescos of Domenichino in Sant Andrea della 
Valle, San Carlo ai Catinari, and Saint Gregory 
come next in rank. 

One of the rooms is painted by Zuccari and Va¬ 
sari with subjects relating to the hostility of Paul 
III. Farnese against the Protestants. This Pope 
excommunicated Henry VIII. of England in 1546. 

In another room are more fresco pictures by An- 
iiibal Caracci. In the great saloon is an antique 
equestrian statue, smaller than life. 

The Farnesina^ or small Farnese Palaee, is on 
the opposite side of the nver. It was built after 
the design of Baldassar Peruzzi, by A^stino Chigi, 
an eminent banker in the time of Leo X., and af- 
terwards was purchased by the Farnese family. It 
is inhabited by the Neapolitan consul. 
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'Paintings of Cupid and ^-On the ceH- 

^ the Iiall of entrance are the beautifui ^es> 
pictures of the story of Cupid anA Psyche, ajV 
ter the design, and painted under the inspection 
of Raphael. The two large pictin'es on the flat 
part o#lthe ceiling represent Venus and Cupid 
pleading their cause before the Assembly of the 
Gods, and the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche in 
presence of the Deities. The ten pictures on the 
sides of the ceiling represent different parts of the 
same story, as related in the tale which Apulefus, a 
writer of the time of Antoninus Pius, has introduc¬ 
ed in his metamorphosis, as told by the old woman 
in the den of robbers. Tliese histories here design¬ 
ed by Raphael have not the advantage of explaining 
tlj(Binselves, a defect which arises from the story of 
dupid and Psyche being a kind of fairy tale. 

In another room is a fresco painting of Galatea 
upon a Shell drawn by Dolphins, by the hand of 
Raphael himself. In this room is a colossal head, 
drawn with charcoal by Bonaroti, when he came to 
visit Daniel da Volterra, who was employed in 
painting the apartments of this palace. The gar¬ 
den of the Farnesina extends along the banks of 


the river. 

Farnese Garden .—The Farnese garden on the 
Palatine hill is now stripped of its ornaments and 
neglected. The gate is by Vignola, 
t In the RospigJiosi Palace^ on tlie ceiling of a sa- 
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lo^ of'^e *in fhp ^ar(^» is the Aurpra « 

p^i^ed by,Gijidj||j^ OX^erior of tlie Cas||id is 
j^hly de^(^|i^di with antique ^ulptures in relief In* 
crpstc^ ip,t][ve,w;^ll. In the paUce are many otW 

n • , * " ' W 

nne picd;ures. 

J^ortraH of the Cenci .— A masterpiece ^ich is 
admired in the great, collection of pictures in tl^e 
Palazzo Colonna is a most beautiful and inte* 


resting head* the poi trait of Beatrice Cenci, by 
Guido, apparently only, fifteen, although the ma¬ 
nuscript account says she was twenty-two. This 
young lady w'as beheaded on the place at the bridge 
of Saint Angelo, on the accusation of having con¬ 
spired to murder her father. The father was a 
monster of vice, addicted to disordinate lust, had 
attempted to violate the chastity of his daughter, 
and treated all the members of his family with t^r- 
rannical cruelty. He passed from this life in a 
rooca or castle in the country, where he had retired 
from Borne with his family for the summer. A 
considerable time after his death, the stepmother, 
the daughter Beatrice, and two of the sons, were 
accused of having murdered him, and were thrown 
into prison. By means of the torture, the step¬ 
mother and the sons were brought to confess them¬ 
selves guilty. Beatrice underwent the torture with¬ 
out confessing; but at last, at the entreaty of her 
brothers, she made an imperfect avowal. The proofs 
were inadequate^ nnd it has been said, that the con- 
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©f tUe pro^yj'tof tie IfeUy, wlii^ 
^i^iB^iKderable, was a^iitHive the 

V. Borgheset te f^ecure tlsc eoh^i^^ 

vjp^Ceiici. The villa Pindao^ wlidl ^ 

-Willa Borghese, belonged to the Cenei family. The 
poitrai|#f^Beatrice was painted by Guido aftmr her 
condemnation. Bhe underwent the execution with 
gfHt firmness. In the edition of Lavater*s Phy¬ 
siognomy, published at the Hague, there are several 
vague and unimportant remarks on the portrait of 
^JB^ttrice CencL 


In one of the apartments of this palace is admir- 

^ 4 

ad a apAcious gallery, ornamented with marble pi¬ 
lasters. Amongst other pictures there are two 
.fi0ltll^^)OVlelpomene and Tlialia, by Salviati; these 
t^%ni^s are edpied from Michael Angelo’s statues 
and Aurora, in the Capella de’ Depositi of 
^ItmXorenzo at Rorence. 

Andent EntablatW'e .—Jn the garden of the 
lonna Palace, which occupies the lace of the hill, 
there ai^e pieces of a very laige entablature of maAle, 
supposed by sotqe to have belonged to a temple of 
the Sun, built by Anrelian. Nar(^ni thinks these 
entkblatures ire df hettei* Wditoanship than What 
was done in Aurelian’s time, and that titey were 


part of the temple Salos, on the Quirinal, "hf which 
IdVy makes mention. Winkehnann, however, main¬ 
tains, that they may be of the of Aureli^li, as 
httildings etectedi at Palmyra 

that the art pf {^rtinj; architecturallolmaments 
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Hl ihe CMiilllii asd pi^rtioiis still ist 

■7^^*' • T ^ ,4i , 

flalmti dtegev*fedifice, the grtftmd 

li cdtB^red to the foim of a 
/e^di was ciiiipleted about 16Id, in theth&Bol' 
Vt Bdi'^ese. Prince Borj^hcsei to #lai]]f thfi; 
palace belongs, is possessed of large property; he 
is one of the richest of the Roman princes, alM re¬ 
sides at Florence. 

F«rfMre5.**-This palace contains a numerous eol- 
lectidn, and amongst which are several pidbureli by 
the great masters, Raphael, Titian, Domenichino, 
Julio Romano. Of these we shall mentii#n only 
the celebrated masterpiece, the Sybil, by Domeni- 
chino. It is a half-length picture of a beaidiful ’IRe* 
male with auburn hair. Domenichino has iH^^pted 
this head in some of his other works. 

Porphyry Urn .—In this palace is a porphyry 
islra^hagus found in the mausoleum of Adrian, 
now the Castle of Saint Angelo. 

The Justiniani Palace is situated between the 
t^antheon and the Piazza Navona, on the ground 
where stood the baths of Nero, afterwards called 
Therms Alexandrinse, from Alexander Severusi 
Hamihio Vacca, the sculptor, mentions a row of six 
large Garble columns discovered in this place, and 
^tfterwards sawed »|) €Or various purposes. ^ This 
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'coll^^n ._(^,^tues^is Qpe ^f 
lections ill Rome. The 

ancient mile stong, w^th the number y^I;, hke th^^t 
op the balustrade of the Capitol# There is likewise 
a valuable collection of pictures. 

T^e Corsini Palace^ situated in the l^ng streej^or 
tije.'^ralistevcrc, called" the iLungara, is a lar^e edi¬ 
fice in which Cristina Queen of Sweden resided 

' A 

and'd^ ijl 1 It was purchased and enlaiged by 
the ,jpc^ini family about 17'^5, in the time of Cle- 
mi^n^ 5^1. Corsini. The Corsini js a b^lorentipe 
^pdlyj. , J'he gallery of phtureh in their palacO at 
!^Oj^ce we have mentioned in speaking of that ci^>.”|, 
. PiftJ^es .—The collection of pictures is/eryeoa- 
siderabie; amongst them is a portrait of,^litjis 
by Raphael, like that in the tribune of gallery at 
Florence ; Philip II. by Titian} Paul ^I. Famew, 
whilst cardinal, by Titian ; two Son^.of Charles V, 
by, the same ; a Holy Family, and a picture of the 
Annunciation, both by Ronaroti; Hcrodias with the 
head of John the Baptist, a celebrated pidhre by 
Guido; Innocent X. by Velasjgyuez ; Vclas^z was 
a native of Seville, and died ip 1060. 
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/ Ft^.'^^The o{5c^|l&*‘i ll^sM^livky'fif the 

“^Jaai^imne hill, and«froni a jfeasino in'^#^uppir‘*f>arll 
garden tlicre is a 6a.e view of 
A IdU'ge engraving dftHoine seetk from^tiill^aiRt,^ 
w’as published by Vasi. The view is like that 
from San Pietro Montorio, which is not far^^is- 
tant. * 

The of the Oaiu^llaria was built of the 

travertine from the Coliseftm by Bramante. ^ ^ ^ 

The Pafazzo Madama, so called from having 
been the residence of Madama Caterina de’ 
niece of Leo X. and afterwards Queen of liVance^ 
is situated between Piazza Navona ahd ^ Fau^ 
theon. Jt IS now the residence of the govemof of 
Rome, and in this building is the office in whieh 
forefgner» must deposit their passports during their 
re^dence in Rome. 

Pfhe Dona Pamjili Palace in tim Corso is a 
large edifice loaded with ornAnent, in the degene¬ 
rate style of the seventeenth century, partly after 
the design of Bororaini. i 

The collection of pictures is extensive, and «on- 
tains iSany works of the most eminent masters. 
ITiere Sre a great number of landscapes by Caspar 
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Dughet, commonly called Caspar Poussin j and 
landscapes by Rosa di Tivoli, t 

The Chigi JPahce^ forming the ai^iric of the Piaz¬ 
za Colonna and the Corso, whs uuat about I 67 O, 
for the nephews of Alexander VIT. ('higi. Part of 
the an^tecturc is by Carlo Maderno. It contains a 
large collection of pictuu^ and some statues, like¬ 
wise a considerable libiary. 

The Barberim Palace .—Urban VIIl. Barberini, 
during a long reign of twenty-one years, from 1623 
to 1644 , was much ruled by his nephews, w lio made 
a bad use of their power. A proof of tlic riclies 
they acquired is the Barberini palace, one of the 
largest palaces in Rome, which was built about <^he 
year IB 6 O, by the nephews of Urban VI11. It was be¬ 
gun by the architect Maderno, continued b) F 'ro- 
mini, and finished by Bernini. 

King of Spam .—It is now (1818) the residence 
of Carlo IV. the abdicated King of Spain. This old 
king appeared very fervent 111 his devotions at the 
pope’s chapel in Easter of 1818. He was travelled 
about by Bonaparte from Spain to Fontainebleau, and 
then to Compiegne, and at last was allowed to reside 

in Rome ; he died at Rome in 1819. The prime 

•^ 1 * 

- -^5 - 

* Caspar Dughet, called Caspar Poussin, was born at > 
Bome in I6l3. 

t Philip Boos, corojuM^ callad Eosa di Tivoli^ !%S8 b<^ * 
at Fraaikfort on the Main In 1653. ‘ 
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vimivMts this mm * 4>^. 

<* V * r ^ 

cr^uTt of the Qodo^ 

^ l^nbce of Peibe, died Itae eooa idW| < 

, it is said, of p|)^rt3r a 
flecod 

feyeat natioif 0^ £«rq>e. 

The Palace, situated af 

Bas^uiso, is a large and haydaoHaie 
eonstmcted z^r the tod of the eighteenth centarjf# 
h^the relations of Piua V I. Braschi, who reignediram 
l%f^ |o 1800. The staircase is g^dt end is 
4d with beautiful liHge pdished colunms o| red 
i^ptian granite. There is an unfinish^ 
4 ^taining sev^ii^tocient marbles. 

' Near the chii«||.i|f Sant Andrea ddlla Valle la 
l|ie Piiiazzo Stoppaniy fwmerly CalMHi) Wt afl 
t|r the design of Raphael. The has henil 
lately repaired^ and consists of a grouof 
rustic arches. 'Ihe principal dom*, esmaHlilHted whit 
Boric columns, and ah ilttic ^ory with paints 
The Palazzo Spadtt, i^tuated pear tlie BsniHSP 
pdace, and was built aWit 1540, in tlyh iMe 
jPaul III. Farnese. The architecture is by Giulw 
Maaaonij, a native of Placentia, pupil of 
Volterrh. The front to the street^and af 

the edhrt are covered with a gh^t number <jf aeulp- 
ipas in stucco. There is i dpt staircase Iscending 
line widiout tqrai^^ Apiongst many dne 
I is Paris emharking:lri%iielto by Gwidoji 
by lli^litme mai^ portrait of Paid 
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III. Farnese by Titian. There is also a collect* 
tion of statues. 

The palace of Pope .TuHiis III., the ftpia di Pit* 
pa JuUot without the Porta del Popolo, is aduiired 
for its architeqturc, which is by Vignola. It is now. 
occupied as a farm house and quite neglected. Far¬ 
ther on, on the same road, is the small polygonal 
church of Saint Andrew by the same architect. 

Madonna de* Candelabri .—In the palace of Lu¬ 
cian Bonaparte, together with many other line pic¬ 
tures, is the Madonna dc’ (Candelabri by Raphael, 
formerly in the Borghese collection ; it is a round 
picture of the same form as RaphaePs Madonna 
della Seggiola. 

Cardinal Fesch also, the maternal uncle of Bo¬ 
naparte, possesses a valuable collection of pictures 
in his palace. 

In the Costaguti Palace is a picture on the ceil¬ 
ing by Domenichiuo, of winch the subject is Time 
unveiling Truth. Therq^is another ceiling by Al- 
bano, and one by Guercino. 

In the couit of the Mallet Palaec aie many an¬ 
tique sculptures m relief, and in the apai tments pic¬ 
tures and statues, some of which weic lately sold 
and carried to Paris, 

Fountain .—In the piazza near the Mattel palace 
is the fountain of the Tartarughe or Tortoises, a 
qileusing design of Giacomo della Porta. 

Satirical Picture .—In the Palazzo Lanti is a 
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Ifilgie satirical picture by Zuccari, in whlcli is repr6> 
sebted the Pope, Paul III. Farnese, with asses* ears, 
Anti accompanied by emblematical figures of hatred 
and lust, coveting the wife of Zuccari, and stretching 
forth his arm to persecute ^ccari, who is leading 
away his wife. The wife is represented naked. 
'J"his picture is kept veiled. 

Masa'mi Palace .—The Massimi family is one of 
the ©Id families of the middle ages. The Massimi 
palace is remarkable for its architectural decora¬ 
tions, and the convenient disposition of the apart¬ 
ments, though it occupies but a small space erf’ 
ground. The principal front is curved, so as to suit 
the angle formed by the street, and the ground 
Boor is a portico supported by six Doric columns. 
Baldassar Periizzi of Siena was the architect, t In 
this palace are several pictures, and a celebrated an¬ 
tique statue of a Discobulus, of large grained mar¬ 
ble, and quite entire. 


s' 

* See Stoiiii tie’ cuHjwt' autiche Famiglie ih Koma cioc de’ 
Frangipani, tie’ SsUtlli, tie’ MasMmi, tie* Ccnci, e tie' Mattes 
by Onofno Panvimo 

'I' lialdassar Pcui/zi was born in 1475, and died in 1550. 
fie was celi-biated lus a paii»tor and urohitect, and for Jus skill 
III peispective. He was employed as architect at Samt Peter's 
before Michael Angelo had the cliarge of the building, and 
the design he proposed for lebuilding iSuiU Peter’s is publish¬ 
ed in the Aichiteitura di Seilio. An account of Baldassar is 
published in Le Vite de’ pin cccellenti pittori, scultoii et ar- 
chitetti di Giorgio Va'^an Inrenzc, 1510. 
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Printing .—In an adjoining house, which belongs 
also to the Massimi family, was the lirst establish* 
IVient for printing books in Rome, by the German 
printers Sweynheim and Panartz, in H<70. 

Augustin de Civit^e Dei was printed in the house 
of the Massimi in 1470, and a Bible in 1471, as the 
following verses at the end of the book testify : 

Conradus Sweynheni, Arnoldus Panna»tsc|uc magistii 
Konia? improsberunt talia multa simul. 

Pctms cum fratre Francisco MaMtnus Ambo 

Huic open optatain contubuere domum mcudxxt. 

Villas. 

Villa signifies at Rome a pleasure garden, consi¬ 
derable for extent and magnificence. The Casino 
is the principal house built in this pleasure ground. 
The name Vigna is given to a garden, or small 
farm, which is partly, or altogether cultivated for 
supplying the markets. 

The villa Borghese, belonging to the prince of 
that name, situated just without the walls, was form¬ 
ed about 1610, by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, ne¬ 
phew of Paul V. This pope, during a reign of fif¬ 
teen years, bestowed great riches on his nephews, 
which their descendants the Borghese family possess 
at this day. The villa is an extensive piece of ground, 
three Roman miles in circuit, part of which is laid 

out with broad walks between hedges of eight to 

11 
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#set high.*^ Aaother j^i#t consista of tmeveu 
gitbnd intferspersed with tr^s, having something 
1^10 appearance of an Engll^ park. There are se¬ 
veral roads for driving in carriages through this ex¬ 
tensive villa.^'^' ’ . 

Plants .—^Ithe ground is adorned with evergreen 
oak ; Laurus ndhilis; Viburnum tinus, now, on the 
13th February, in flower ^ and many large trees of 
the Finns pinea. Cactus opuntia, Yucca gloriosa, 
and Agave Americana, grow in the open air, and 
the Agave is usually placed in pots to ornament the 
top of a wail, or the gate posts. 

Orange trees ripen their fruit, and, in geheral, do 
not suffer by the cold when exposed to the air during 
winter at Rome ; hut lemon trees, and some other 
species of citius, are apt to lose their leaves, and 
to have their small brandies killed by the cold, p[d 
therefore they are kept in pots, and covered in win¬ 
ter by a house nude of reeds (Arundo donax) and 
straw, with apertures wl%h admit the light in the 
day, and are closed ^ night by shutters of reeds and 
straw. 

Buildings .—There are several casinos in the 
villa, and many small ornamental buildings, amcosigst 
which are an arriheial ruin, representing a temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina; a temple of hkaeulapius, 
surrounded a piece of water; an imitation of 
an ancient or hippodrome. There are, in 

different parts of the ground, statues, ancient in- 
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ascriptions, old sepulchral monuments* and Ibnn* 
tains. The conduit of the Acqua vei^ne, one of 
,ihe three aqueducts supply Rome, passes 
through the villa. 

The principal casino is a handsome Imilding, and 
formerly contained the Borghese collection of sta¬ 
tues, which was sold to France* and is now in the 
louvre. 

Vilk, The villa Pamfili, which rivals 

the Borghese villa in beauty, and perhaps surpasses 
it in extent, was formed by' Prince Pamfili about 
1650, in the time of Innocent X. Pamfili. Part 
of this extensive pleasure ground is laid out with 
broad walks and high hedges, in the Italian style, 
and the rest is like an English park, with large 
groves of old pines, (Pinus pinea,) some artificial 
ruins, and ornamental buildings. There is a con¬ 
siderable piece of water. The views are beautiful, 
and are terminated by the Latian hills, on which 
the white villas of Frascati, are discerned. 

_ F 

The Ulex Europeua, whin, or furze, is 
cultivated as a shrub. There is much of the Ane¬ 
mone pulsatilla, and other anemones, growing native 
in the pasture, and now, on the 24th February, in 
fiower. In this villa is a pretty large cedar of Le¬ 
banon, the diameter of the trunk eighteen inches. 
This kind of tree is not frequent in Italy, 
r, Caum hy Algardu-^Th^ casino is designed by 
Alg^i* and highly ornamented exteriorly with 
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«vith r4^* Thm m 

wliicki9^4;b$ 1}&tt of 

iMaiddlduni, x^eee of Bmocenli X.3iQ}iii* 1^- 
ing a rmga of vh^n years, from I^4^4^ to l65fi^, 
Innocent X. became imi^ular by the great p&^f&f 
he gave to tbis lady, 

Foufi/ams.^Near tbe eiiiino are some f<)antain8, 
and a water organ, wbicb is notbing rnmcb 
barrel organ put in motion by a water wheel, 

Fi//a ^viUa Albani is a gardien bf 

moderate extent, kid out with and hedges^ 

It is visited on account of the large and valuj^df 
collection *of antique statues vidiich ai’e kept in'lhe 
c^ino. The casino itself is adorned with colonades 
and porticos. Q^osite in the casino is an oitue^ 
mental buildings which l^wise contains statues* 
This budding k called the Caf^haus, a GerAw 
name smnethnes allied In ]R.ome to a building in a 
garden appropriatdl ItH* refreshment in the aft^ 


c^ino. 


noon> 


The villa Albani and the collection of statues 

1 

was formed in the latter half ,|ff the eighteenth een- ^ 
tury, by Cardinal Ale^ier Albani, aU'^esf^^e^bnt 
ju^e sculpture, and Who con%oed;t#^$lhnate 
the of sktueseven alter * 

teok many arl^ es ^^'Ihls etUltion, 
'^Cardpal Alb^mt having ^sos^ ihffr views, and 
bjiimg ^one to reside at Th©. 
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antiquary Winkelmann was librarian to Cardinal 
Alexander Albani. * 


* Winkelmann was a native of the country of Brandenburg, 
He was employed in the library of the Saxon minister Count 
Bunau, a copious collection of historical books, of which theic 
is a well arranged catalogue by Frank, and which now forms 
part of the king’s library in the Japan palace at Dresden. 
Winkelmann desired ardently to visit Rome foi the purpose of 
studying the remains of ancient art, to obtain a livelihood 
there, he submitted to the degradation of changing his religion, 
and became a Roman Catholic, and Rome was his resi¬ 
dence during the rest of his life. He was librarian to Cardi¬ 
nal Alexander Albani, and held the places of senttoro in the 
Vatican library, and of prefetto d'antichita di Rorna, or anti¬ 
quary to the Pope. Winkelmann employs too much the lan¬ 
guage of a pedant and an infallible judge, and willingly cen¬ 
sures the mistakes of others. This humour excited opposition 
and detraction. A painter, Casanova, exhibited two pictuies 
as antiques, and Winkelmann gave credit to the painter’s story, 
and published an account of the pictures; the painter, after¬ 
wards, to the confusion of Winkelmann, shewed that the pic¬ 
tures were works ot his own pencil. Winkelmann bestows the 
most exaggerated praise on the productions of his friend and 
countryman hlengs* 

Winkelmann, in a depressed stale of mind, returning from a 
journey he had made to Vienna, met an individual, of whom 
he had no knowledge; he had the imprudence, without having 
made any inquiry concerning character or pursuits, to adpiit 
tins man into his confidence, and shewed him some ^14 iqe- 
dnls he had got at Vienna ; the man, to get possession the 
treasure, murdered Winkelmann in the inn Called the Locanda 
Grande st Trieste. This happened in 1768, when Wink^mann 
woi 51. The assassin did not escape the hand of ju^dice; he 
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Villa iwrfoi/wf.'—The villa Ludovisi is within 
the walls of Rome, and contains several fine statues, 
amongst which is the group erroneously called Fetus 
and Aria, which Winkelmann supposes to be the 
messenger sent to Canacea by her father Eolus 
King of the Tyrrhenians, to present her with the 
sword with which she was condemned to kill her¬ 
self, for the incestuous love which she bore to her 
brother. Another celebrated group in this collec¬ 
tion, which was called Fapyrius and his Mother» is 
considered by Winkelmann to represent the Meet^, 
irig of Orestes with his Sister Electra. 

The villas and palaces of Rome are shewn to 
strangers without any diflBeulty. The villa Ludo¬ 
visi is one of the lew exceptions; the proprietor re¬ 
fuses admission except to those who are particularly 
recommended to him. 


was found to be a native of Pistoja, had been a cook in a gen- 
tlcflaan’s family at Vienna; when Winkelmann met with him, 
he had already been convictud of crimes, and v^as just got 
out of gaol. 

Winkelmann’s successor as director of the antiquities of Rome 
was Visconti, a native of Rome, who was afterwards removed 
to Pans by Bonaparte, and had the inspection of statues m 
* the Lmvre gallery* Visconti wrote the descriptions in the'Musco 
( ^^mentJiio, the descriptions"of the statues in’lhe Louvre, 
and oilier valuable works. He died at Paris in 1818 His 
lii'bther deals in sulphui-casls of medals in the Strada Julia. ^ ^ 

* 'Winkelmann, Hist de I’Art, Liv, VI. C^p. ti* 
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The Villa Mattel is situated on the Cceiian Tlili. 
It now belongs to Emanuel Godoy, Prince of Peace. 
The garden contains some ancient marbles, and a 
small Egyptian obelisk fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, with hieroglyphics towards the top. On 
the pedestal an inscription testifies that the obelisk 
was restored by Emanuel Godoy, who came here to 
seek quiet retirement, which he had long desired. 
In 1819, and after the above was written, Godoy 
died, possessed of property to a great amount. ^ 

^ The villa Mattel commands a view of the exten- 
sive and lofty brick walls, the remains of the baths 
of Antoninus Caracalla, situated on tlie Aventiiie 
Mount. 

Monte Mario .—The name Monte Mario is mo- 
dern, and derived from the villa of Mario Millini, 
situated on its summit. It was anciently called the 
Hill of Cinna. From this hill, which is on the 
right side of the Tiber, there an agreeable view 
of Home and the adjacent country. 

Sea-shells are seen in the sand and gra¬ 
vel of which this hill consists. 

Villa Madania.-’-Oo. the side of Monte Mario is 
the villa Madama, constructed in the year 1520. 
It was the residence of Madama Caterina de Me* 
dici, niece of Leo X., and afterwards 
Henry II. of France j the marriage took * ‘ 



See page 428. 
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lS33y during the life of liis father Francis I. Ca¬ 
therine was conducted to France by her uncle Cle¬ 
ment VII. 

The hou^ was begun under the direction of 
Rajphael, and after his death was continued hy Ju¬ 
lio Ilomano. By Julio Romano is the frieze of 
one of the large rooms painted in fresco, with fes¬ 
toons supported by dancing nymphs. The portico 
is painted by Julio Romano and Giovanni da U- 
diiie. 

The villa is now occupied as a farm, and the 
house, become tlie habitation and the granary of 
the farmer, is quite neglected and going to decay. 
It belongs to the King of Naples. 


Albano. Marino. Vrascati. 


1 


Xlbano, Marino, and Frascati, are situated on 
that side of the Latian hills which looks towards 
Rome. The Albano or Latian hills are a volcanic 
group of hills, rising from the plain, not attached to 
the Apennines. The highest summit is the Monte 
Camy from which there is an extensive view, com¬ 
prehending the lakes of Albano and of Nemi, suppos¬ 
ed to he two ancient craters of this volcanic group, 

. jPfjpcrmo.—-At Marino and the lake of Albano 
the ,, rode is piperino, a volcanic breccia conteining 
mlcai'imge pieces of primitive rock, and sometimes 
wo^ 


Quarries at il/rtnno.—The piperino is susccpti- 
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ble of being hewed into squared stones, and is quar* 
ried near Marino for the purposes of building. The 
sarcophagus of Scipio, now in the museum of the 
Vatican, is composed of it. 

Latialite ,—In the piperino is found the latia^, 
called by some mineralogists Hauine, a blue colour¬ 
ed mineral discovered by Gisraondi, professor of mi¬ 
neralogy in the university of Rome. It is general¬ 
ly found without a regularly crystallized form, but 
in the collection at the Sapieiiza there is a rare spe¬ 
cimen of it in I’orm of an octahedron, each side of 
which is tu o-tenths of an inch, of a light blue colour 
and translucid. 

Lava of Capo di Bove .—The lava or basalt at 
Capo di Bovc, which is quarried for pavement, is 
supposed by some to proceed from the ancient vol¬ 
canoes of the Latian hills. 

Snow for the Every winter theixi 

falls snow on the Monte Cavi, the highest jmrt of 
this volcanic group. A provision of this snow is 
made by placing the snow in pits, the upper part of 
the pit being left void and then filled with straw. 
The snow is brought from these pits at Monte Ca- 
vi to similar pits in Rome, as occasion requires. The 
sale of snow in Romejs an exclusive privilege grant* 
ed by government. This privileged estabji|i(JmgieiJt 
for the sale of snow is called Appalto general d^He 
Neve. 

In^ Italy, exclusive of the Alps, there are only 
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two summits on which there is perpetual snow, and 
that in small quantity; they are m the kingdom of 
Naples, the Sasso Grande, which Sir G. Shuckhurgh 
found to be 1^577 English feet above the sea, and 
another. On the Apennines of the dutchy of Mo¬ 
dena, tliero are some caverns in which, as in a na¬ 
tural ice house, the snow, protected from the action 
of the sun, endures through the year. 

The way from Rome to Albano passes through the 
gate of Saint John, called Juxta I.,ateranos, near 
the site where anciently the Porta Caelimontana was.’ 
The road is that which leads to Naples, at two or 
three miles from Rome, and at some distance from 
the road is a mineral water, used for medicinal pur¬ 
poses, called Acqua Santa. 

Albano ,—Albano is on the situation where was 
anciently Alba longa, founded by Ascauius, avS Virgil 
relates. 

Ancient 2'omb. — Emplecton ,—Near Albano is an 
ancient mausoleum, now reduced to an irregular mass 
of mjisonry, in which is seen the same manner of build¬ 
ing as in the Moles Hadriani and the tomb of Mo- 
tella, large squared stones being inserted at some dis¬ 
tance from each other, in a mass of small irregular frag¬ 
ments, called seaglie in Italy, and pozzolana mortar. 
Tins kind of building is not practised in modem 
tiihes.’ ^ Most of the ancient sepulchres near Rome 
are‘Composed of it, the mausoleum of Augustus, the 
' Moles Hadriani, the tomb of Metella, Monte de 
Grano, and many others. It forms a mass of great 
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solidity like a rock; and these buildings, therefore, 
served as the base for the brick towers or fortresses 
of the chieftains in the middle ages. The solidity, 
and the long resistance to the action of time that this 
kind of structure exhibits, is owing in a great measure 
to the hard mass which the pozzolana forms; the 
piers of the aqueduct of Lyons, howcvei, wliicli are 
made in this way, and not witli pozzolana, have also 
endured since the time of the Roman power. It is 
named by the ancients opus jncertum and em- 
-fplecton, ^ and by the Italians opera incerta and 
reimpietura. It was fonned in a way similar to 
that in which the mud walls are constructed in 


Oxfordshire and at Lyons. A layer of three feet 
deep, consisting of the fragments of stone and 
liquid mortar, was put on at one time. The 
sides were confined by boards, or by the stones 
which fonned the outside of the building. In some 
buildings, squared blocks of travertine or of piperino 
wen? placed in the courses of opus iiiccrtum to bind 
the courses together j this is seen in the moles Ha- 
driani, in the tomb of Metella, in the building just 
spoken of, and in otjiers, and is figured by Piranesi, t 


Sometimes, the interior being of opus incjertum, the 
f^lll of the wall was of opus reticulatum, as in the 
piers of the aqueduct of Lyons, sometimes of.flat 
j ^ angular brick j and the whole is hound togeffc^r, at 


♦ See page 380. 

f Piranesi, Ant. di Horn. Tom. IV. lav. 6. 
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every three feet in height, by a horizontal stratum of 
flat quadrangular brick. * 

On the other side of the town is an ancient tomb, 
with tw'o or three cones of masonry, remaining erect 
on a quadrangular mass of building, said to be the 
sepulchre of Pompcy, who had a villa here ; it has 
been vulgarly and erroneously called the tomb of the 
Curatii. t 

At Albauo arc villas frequented in autumn by the 
inhabitants of Home. 

At Albano there are considerable remains of an-'' 
eient buildings, a reservoir for water composed of 
many large vaulted elianibers, ruins supposed to be 
of an ampitheatre, and others, t 

Cora .—Twenty miles beyond Albano towards Ter- 
racina, at Cora, near Velletri, arc walls composed of 
large irregular polygonal prisms, an example of a 
kind of building which occurs in different parts of 
Italy, and supposed to be fortresses constructed by 
the Etrusci, Felasgi, or some other ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of Italy. Petit Radcl, who lias written parti¬ 
cularly on this kind of structure, terms it Cyclopean 
architecture. A view of the ancient buildings at 
Cora is published by Piranesi. § 


• figur cs in Piranesi, Antichita Oi Roma. 

A ' 

f See a of this tomb m Bartoli, Sepolchri antichi. tav. 

80 . 

j These rcmaiija are figured in Piranesi, Antichita d’Albano. 
§ G.‘B. Piranesi, Anlicluta di Cora. 
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Castel Gandolfo .—A mile from Albano is the 
village of Castel Gandolfo, situated on an eminence, 
at the foot of which is the lake of Albano, other¬ 
wise called lago di Gastello. The villa, or country 
palace of the popes, is in this village. 

Lafce of Albano .—The view of the lake, which is 
five miles in circumference, is singular. The water 
occupies the lower part of a basin, surrounded on all 
sides by high ground, so that the lake presents the 
appearance of a crater. 

Emissariujn.-’Wc descend the steep banks in or¬ 
der to see the mouth of the cmissarium, which gives 
the only issue to the waters of the lake. This outlet 
was made by the Homans whilst they besieged Vcii, 
593 years before Clirist. It is a mine of five feet in 
height, driven through the volcanic rock for a mile 
and a half. * There is an arch of stone over the 
entrance of the emissariuin. At the other extre¬ 
mity of the emissarium, where it gives out its water, 
there is also some masonry. 

Tt is said that the emissarium was driven at a time 
when the water in the lake stood high. The con¬ 
structors of the work may have begun, therefore, by 
sinking a shaft some way above the water’s edge to 
the depth of the level to wfoich they wished to re- 


11,000 palms = to 7975 English feet, which js- 55 feet 
more than a mile and a half. G. B. Puanesi, Descrhsiooie del 
Emissario del lago d’AlLuin, 
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duce the water. From the bottom of this shaft they 
drove the mine outwards till they got to the day on 
the other side of the hill j they might then bore 
through the inundated ground into the sides of the 
shaft, and let the water go off* into the mine, and, 

l 

using the boring instrument several times, the level 
of the water would be reduced nearly to the level of 
the mine ; and, lastly, when the height of the water 
was dimini.died by these bleedings, they would ex¬ 
tend the mine from the bottom of the shaft to the 
lake. 

At the foot of the banks, and near the lake, is 
a nimpbeum, a cylindrically vaulted building con¬ 
structed over a spring of water, like that called the, 
fountain of Egeria, near Rome. 

In a monastery at Palazzuolo, near Albano, is a 
tomb with twelve fasces cut on the rock. It is un- 
Iinown to whose memory it was erected, t 

'I’he way from Castel Gaudolfo to Marino lies 
through a wood of hornbeam and deciduous oak. 

Marino is a neat town, and pleasantly situated. 
A picture by Gue|cino, and one by Guido, are to 
be seen in the churches. 

In going from Marino to Frascati, Grottaferraia 
is visited, on account of the fresco paintings by Do- 
menicliino in the church. The Tusculan villa of 


♦ Piranesi, Desenzione del Emissarip del lago d’Albano- 
t See a figure in Piranesi, Antichita d'Albano, 
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Cicero is said to have been situated on the place 
where the church of Grottafeirata now is. 

Frascati .—Frascati is built near the situation of 
the ancient Tusculuin. It is styled a city from be¬ 
ing the seat of a bishop. The name Frascati arises 
from the fra^che^ the branches of trees with which 
the inhabitants formed their houses after the de- 
stiTiction of their town in 1191 > by the inhabitants 
of Rome. In the cathedral church is an epitaph 
in memory of Charles Edwainl, son of James III., 
the pretender to the crown of England, erected by 
his brother the Cardinal of York, bishop of Tuscu- 
luin, that is, of Frascati. The face of the hill on 
which Frascati is situated is adorned with several 
magnificent villas. 

Villa Aldohrandtni .—The villa Aldobrandini, 

called the Villa di Belvedere on account of the a- 

ffreeable view it commands towards Home, was 
® . < 
formed by Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of Cle- 

ment VIII., about the year lOOO, and now belongs 
to the Borghese family. The casino, or principal 
house of this villa, is handsome \ and, facing the ca¬ 
sino, there is a building with fountains, and a hall 
with paintings in fresco by Doraenichino, consisting 
of landscape, with some figures. Some of these 
pictures have been sawed out and taken to Rom^ 
I^.Another villa belonging to the Borghese femily, 
callbd villa Taverna, was constructed by Cardinal 
Borghese, nephew of Paul V., about 1610. 
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■ The villa Momlragone, belonging also to the 
Borghese family, is laid out with spacious walks, 
and adorned with fountains. 

Lucian Bonaparte’s Villa .—Tlie villa called La 
Ruhnella formerly btdonged to the Jesuits, and now 
to Lucian Bonaparte. The casino is handsome, 
and coinmauds a fine view of the plain, and of 
Rome. 

l^h-om Frascati the whole height of Saint Peter’s, 
from the base of the building to the top of the cu- 
pohiia, subtends about iil minutes of a vertical cir¬ 
cle, measured by a mother-of-pearl micrometer. This 
coriespouds to the distance which is laid down on 
large maps 12/;, English miles, if the height of Saint 

Peter’s is taken at 413 feet. 

Excavations.-—-A mile up the hill Lucian has 
made excavations on the site of the ancient city of 
Tuscuium, and has discovered a small theatre, con- 



At some distance from this, an ancient street and a 
conduit for water are laid open. 

On the road from Frascati to Rome are seen the 
long ranges of arches that supjiorted the ancient a- 
queducts, the Aqua Marcia, and the Aqua Claudia; 
the first of which was celebrated as being the best 
water, and the other was on the highest level of all 
the aqueducts. By the side of these run the arches 
which sustain the Acqua Felice, constructed by 
Sixtus V.; it is on a lower level than the two an- 
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cicnt aqueducts; its source is near the Palestrina 
Road, and much ol’ its course is subterraneous, or in 
a channel excavated in the ground. 

TivolL 

Tivoli, anciently called Tibur, is eighteen miles 
from Rome. AVe leave Rome by the gate of 8an 
Lorenzo. Some of the principal ancient aqueducts 
were on this side of Rome; they derived the water 
from the sources that How' iVito the Anio, and the 
long extended lines of their arcades are seen near 
the road, with those of the modern aqueduct of the 
Aqua Felice, which has been constructed near the 
ancient ones. 

In the times of the prosjierity of ancient Rome 
the road to Tivoli was thichly set with habitations, 
so that it is said by Florus to have been almost^ a 
suburb of Rome. ^ Few houses are noiv to be seen*, 
and the road is through a pasture country, which is 
in general a plain, with some inconsiderable eleva¬ 
tions and vallies, and destitute of trees. 

The road is not kept in good order, and many ar¬ 
ticles are carried on pack-saddles by horses or mules. 

Brigantu-^\n different places by the side of the 
road are exposed the detached limbs of malefactors, 
j[uspended on posts, a practice which has not pro- 


* Tjbur nuTic suburbanum. FJor. I. 11. 
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ducetl tlic cirect of preventing robberies on llie road 
ucai iivoli. There is a nnlitaiy post for keepiiig 
the robbeis in awe, and all the patlis near Tivoli 
uere at this time, ith Mai eh ISIS, occupied b\ 
imhtai v, engaged in tlie pursuit of some banditti 
that scj/cd two inhaliit.nits of 'Ihioli who had ffone 
out to shoot. 'The practice of these banditti iv 
to sei/e on persons at a distance bom the to>\i_, 
and to send .t shejibeul from the iriountains to tht' 
habitation ofiiieii inismier in the to’.vn, for the pui- 
pose of dtniaiuliiig a laiisoin. 

The }).'pal go\eiinneut soon after tin’s made an 
agreement vMtli seveiaj of these ruhhcrs, uho deli¬ 
vered theuisebes up on tondilion that no capital 
iior severe punishment slioiild be infiicted on tlieni. 
7hey were lodged in tlie Castle of Saint Angelo, 
and boa'-^^ed of the mimber of murders they h.id 
coninntted. 

Tlie banditti liave long existed in this district. 
In tlie time of Kvelyn, m iGbO, it was usual for 

travellers to take a military escort between Home 

% 

and Naples, * and tlie banditti coiitmiied their dc- 
piedatioiis even during the Trench government, 
notwithstanding the activity and stimig military 
force of tli.d administration. 1 

In 1581, Sixtus V., bv his active and vigorous 


* Evelyn's Mcvnoiris. I/Hvinu, 

1 Lettois d’Ualie, p.u 1).' Cliatcauvieax, en ISIJ. 
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administration, supprossed tlio ba'vl’tti (hiring his 
reign, and this is recorded on one of his coins, which 
has the iigiue of a man sloejimg m tlie country un¬ 
der a tree, and the inscriptioii “ Perfecta securitas.’* 

Hydro-mlfiirated Water .—In the plain below 
the hills of Tivoli is a small lake, the water of which 
contains sulphur in solution, and, four miles from 
Tivoli, the road crosses a canal which has been cut 
to let off the water from the lake. The sides of this 
channel in W'hich tlie stream inns are white by the 
deposit of sul])hur which is preci])itated from the 
water. These deposits of sulphur are sometimes of 
a considerable thickness, and have a concentric sphe- 
loidal structure, like calcaieous stalactite. The wa¬ 
ter runs into the Teverone. 

River .—The IVverone is crossed twice by the 
road from Rome to Tivoli, first at the l^onte Ma- 
molo, and then at the Ponte Lucano. Tliis river, 
the Anio of the ancients, has its course amongst the 
Apennines till it comes to Tivoli, and there it falls 
over the rocks, forming the cascade; its course af¬ 
ter that is in the plain. It falls into the Tiber three 
quarters of a mile above the Ponte MoIIc. 

Bridges, and Monument oj the Piauiia Family. 
—Some time before we come to the mountain on 
which Tivoli is situated, the road passes over the 
bridge called Ponte Lucano, at the end of which is 
flie circular monument of the Plautia family. This 
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JTionninent,overgrown wnth ivy, is an agreealile object, 
and a frequent subject amongst landscape-painters. 
By the side of the round liuilding, which is sixty 
English feet in diameter, • there arc large tablets with 
inscriptions in large letters in memory of M. Plan- 
tins, and other persons of the Plantian family, t 
This monument was built in the time of Ves¬ 
pasian, and is constructed in the same manner as 
the Moles Hadriani, or castle Saint Angelo, and 
the tomb of Caeciba Metella. 4’lie walls of these 
buildings are of great thickness, and are composed 
interiorly of small stones and pozzolana mortar, 
in this mass large sqn ii ed stones are imbedded, and 
placed regnlarlv and at a considerable distance from 

A. t.' v 

eacli other. 41ie same strneture is visible in the 
tomb of Metella and tlie castle Saint Anoelo. This 
momnnent, like other ancient buildings, served as 
a fortress in the middle ages, and it is terminated 
!>y battlements constmeted at that period. Near 
the monument is stationed a military post for keep¬ 
ing the banditti in awe. 

Before we come to the monument of Plautius 

♦ Eiglity palms, Pimnosi. 

The iollouing is oi,e of the iiibcujilions. 

J\L Planlius j\L F. An. Sdvanus Cos. VIL vtr. Epidoixuvi 
huic senains trnmplial/a monumenia deocvit ob 
res m lUijiin bene Lar^ia q\i / uxor 

A. PlaidiKS M. F. rtrjr?tlaiaui> vfxd cm IX. 
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the town of Tivoli is seen amongst the mountains, 
and, to the right of the town, a large building be¬ 
longing to the Jesuits of tlie Collegium Komanum, 
and used by them lus a residence in autumn. 

OUveti .—Tlie face of the mountain below Tivoli 
is covered w ith olive plantations ; many of the olive 
trees are very old, and, though the wood of the 
trunk is decayed, they continue to bear fruit. Many 
years must elapse before a young olive tree comes to 
bear fruit, the old trees therefore are preserved. 
Ripe olives are sometimes eaten by the country 
jieople, but they are not agreeable, being of a vei 7 
astringent taste. 

Calcareous liocli .—The mountain on which Ti¬ 
voli is situated is part of the Apennines, and con¬ 
sists of calcareous rock ; a considerable portion ol’ 
this calcareous rock is formed by the deposition of 
calcareous matter, which is held in solution by the 
water of the Teverone, and great bodies oi' rock, 
fbniied in this way, are seen under the cascade. 
This rock, in its structure, is like other calcareous sta¬ 
lactites, being composed of curved concentiic layers. 

Trarcrhne Stone .—The Iravertine stone, for¬ 
merly called Tiburtjne, which is the principal build¬ 
ing stone used in Rome, and of which the Coliseum, 
vSaint Peter’s, and most of the othei stone edifices in 
Rome are formed, is quarried in the neighbourhood 
of Tivoli, and owes its fonnatioh to the deposition of 
calcareous matter from v\ater; it is a calcareous tufa. 

If) 
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This calcareous stone of recent deposition, rests 
upon the less recent limestone of the Apennines. 

The water of some of the principal ancient aque¬ 
ducts, and of those of which the water was thought 
most wholesome, the Marcia and the Claudia, was 
brought from sources winch flowed into the Tcve- 
ronc. Some of the ancient conduits of these aque¬ 
ducts are found thickly incnisted with a calcareous 
deposit, whuJi, in some cases, is of such density that 
it can be polished, and is ranked by the marble-cutters 
under the class of figured alabaster, alabastro fiorito. 

JSJcdnllions .—Many of the waters from the Apen¬ 
nines, running over limestone, become charged with 
calcareous matter, and form deposits similar to these 
at Tivoh. Hocks thus fonned occur at the cascade 
of Term, as before mentioned; and at tlie wann 
baths of San h'lhppo, ncai Radicofain, betw'een vSiena 
and Home, casts of medallions are obtained by the 
deposition of the stalactitical substance from the hot 
w^atci in a mould. For this purpose, water is made to 
fall on cross sticks, and is thereby dispersed on the 
surface of the moulds placed in a vessel beneath. Af¬ 
ter some time, the mould is taken out, covered with a 
crystallized calcareous crust, which, being detached, 
is a correct imjiression and couiitcqiart of the mould. 
By passing tlie water through logwood, the calca¬ 
reous deposit acquires a red colour. 

If 

Calcareous matter is deposited from water so as to 
form a compact crystallized cru8t,*and penetrates iw- 
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to the minute pores of substances immei'sed in the 
water. Entire unbroken hazel-nut shells arc found 
in the north of Ireland, near Belfast, having their 
cavity filled with this stalactitical matter. 

The inn, usually frequented bv those who visit 
Tivoli, is called Sybilla^ and is close by the cir¬ 
cular tenqile and the cascade. 

Cascade .—The cascade of'Fivoli is formed by the 
Icverone. The height is considerahle, 100 feet 
and upwards, I suppo'.e. There is a zigzag patli, 
foriLcd in a prccijiitous bank, leading down to the 
grotto of Neptune, near the foot of tlie cascade. This 
grotto is constantly surrounded by a (lend of spray, 
in which the miirninjj sun in Maich is seen rellected 
in beautiful r.u’nbows. The zigzag path, leading down 
to the giotto, was fo: med by General Miollis, tlie 
French governor of Rome in ISOO, as an inscrip¬ 
tion testifies. 

Derivation v ^'rom the River .—Above the cascade, 
.streams of water arc taken off fiom the Tc'veione, 
some of whicli are employed in driving waterwheels, 
others supply thefouiit.imsofthe villa d’Estc, and run 
through the villa of Mccamas, and under its lofty se- 
niicylindrical vaults* After having served for the mills 
and the fountains, the water is conducted to the edge 
of the precipice in different places, and falling over, 

, forms the lesser falls called the cascatclle, and after- 
wards reunites itself to the d evtrone in the valley. 

Various maeliines, are driven by the derivations 
from the Teverone ai 'I'lvoli. 
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Iron Forges .—Amongst these are iron forges, 
in whicli irregularly shaped seininiallcable lumps of 
iron are formed into bars by means of liammers driven 
by water. The operation of reducing the iron into 
seinimalleable lumps or blooms, is perfonned in the 
country towards the sea coast, where they make use 
of 01 e from the island of Elba, and the lumps or 
blooms are sent to Tivoli to be manufactured. 

Heater Bellou'S. —The fiiraace of these forges is 
blown by a water trunk, consisting of a long perpen¬ 
dicular pipe, which receives at the top a stream of 
water, and tenninates in a trunk with I’ree issue for 
the water; from this trunk the air has no other issue 
but the blowing pipe, which goes off from the trunk, 
and conveys the blast to the furnace. The blast 
arises from the air which is hurried down along with 
the cm rent of water. This kind of bellows has long 
been used in different parts of Europe. 

Cun.'ilt nctiun of the Water-lVheel ^—The water¬ 
wheels made use of for driving the machinery at 
d'lvoli are small, being about four feet in diameter, 
like those used in othei jiaits of the Roman state 
and in Tuscany, and upon these wheels the water is 
let fail through a tunnel from the height of twenty 
or thirty feet. The whole of the machinery is con¬ 
structed in a very rude way, so that much of the 
power of this high and copious waterfall goes to 
waste. The same may be said of the water-wheels 
ui Rome, driven by the water of tbe Pdoluie ii(gnc- 
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duct, as it descends from the Porta San Pancra- 
zio, and falls down the side of the Janiculine. 

Other Water Mills.—The other machines driven 
hv the water of the Teverone at Tivoli are, a hammer 
for beatinj? out copper, a gunpowder mill, grain-mills, 
coarse-paper mills, and some others. 

Aqueducts. —Subiaeo, anciently called Sublaqiieuni, 
is on the Anio, twenty miles above Tivoli. In the 
country between Tivoli and Subiaeo, were the sources 
of the three principal acpieducts of ancient Rome; 
the Aqua Marcia, the water of v\hich was tlie most 
wholesome, the Anio Nova, and the Aqua Claudia, 
which was on a liiffher level than anv of the others. 
Tabretti has published a map of the district between 
Tivoli and Subiaeo, in which are marked the remains 
of arched work for conveying the condtiits over 
brooks and valleys, and other vestiges of these aque¬ 
ducts, and the several springs whicli, according to 
his conjecture supplied these aqueducts. At Su- 
biaco there are some galleries cut in the rock, and 
some arched work. 

Round Temple.—The circular temple, with a peri¬ 
style which overlooks the gulf into which the cascade 
falls, is supposed to have been dedicated to Vesta, 
although it is usually called the Temple of the Sybil. 
The inscription on this temple does not mention 
either of these deities, t 

“■JB----- 

» Fabretti de Aqa^L'diu t vcnris Ituiiia;, Disscitatio II. 1680. 

f^Thc inscription is, L. Celho L. F. 
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Rectangular Temple. — The small rectangular 
temple near it is said to have been the temple of the 
Sybil, and is now used as a church. 

Small iJofOTzdfl.—Another ancient fabric, situated 
m a market garden near Tivoli, is a small round 
vaulted building said to have been dedicated to the 
deity Tussis. It is something like the brick temple 
of hliiK'rva Medica at Rome. 

Villa d^Este .—The villa d’Este belongs to the 
Duke of Modena, the representative of the ancient 
familv of Este. This villa is laid out with terraces 
on the fiice of the hill, and adorned with a variety 
of fountains, old cypresses, and some fine lofty and 
spreading trees of the Elataiius orientalis. The dia- 
meterof the trunkof one of the latter is three feet. This 
beautiful species of plataiius was much iisi'd by the 
Romans for the sake of shade, and nius first introduced 
amongst them from the Archipelago and Asia Mi¬ 
nor. ’* It will not grow to a tiee in that part of 
Britain which is so far north as the 5 (ith degree, the 
summer’s growth being frequently killed by the cold 
of the following winter, and almost all those 111 the 
south of England were killed some years ago in one 
season. 

In the villa d’Este the Viburnum tinus, other¬ 
wise called Laurustinus, grows to the size of a large' 
shrub, having stems the thickness of the wrist. 


PJin. Hjst Nat, XII. 4. 
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llie villa d’Ehte commands an extensive view 
over the plain towards Rome. ITiere are some 
fresco painting’s in the house by Zuccari and othei’s. 
This ^illa is at present in a neglected state. 

There is a description of the villa d*Este by the 
esteemed historical writer Uberto Foelietta of“ Ge- 
iloa, who died in 1581. The C’ardinal Hippolito 
dTjSte, son of Alfonso Duke of Ferrara, and pation 
of Ariosto, was the foundei of the villa. 

rri/rt ofMccn^nas .—Below the declivity on which 
the villa d’Este is formed are the extensive remaius 
of the villa of Mecienas. They consist of sjiacious 
vaulted galleries, through which runs a copious 
•stream of water, forming cascades amongst the ruins, 
and derived from the d\‘veione. 

Iro?t ManyJ'actorij .—'Fen or twelve years ago 
this watei was cinplojed to work iron forges and a 
small blast furnace for smelting Elba iron oie. 
The water wheels of this establishment are of the 
same nide structure as the other mills at Tivoli. 
'I'he height of the furnace is about eighteen feet. 
It is built of refractory stone from Pietra Santa iieai 
Carrara. 

All these, with a manufactory of cannon ball, 
musket barrels, and sword blades, w^e established 
under the antique vaults of the villa. The arm.s 
produced at this manufactory were for the armies of 
Bfcnaparte, and the establishment was formed by hi'' 
lather Lucian, who is the proprietor of Mectenas’s 
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villa *, but it failed of success, and the inachindi*j^ and 
furnaces are now deserted and at a stand, ;*nd the 
ruin contains no other machine in action but an olive 
oil press. 

Lucian Bonaparte has also some forges at C anino 
and Bnicciano in the pope’s territory. In the llo- 
ina]! state he has the title of Prince of Canino. 

Opus lldiculalum .—In Mccamas’s villa are seen 
columns whose surface is formed of opus reticulatuin 
of calcareous stone. The o])Us reticulatuin, or che¬ 
quered masonry, consists of pieces of stone of a form 
approaching to that of a pyramid. The base of tlie 
stone is smooth, and ibnns the outer surface of the 
edifice, the small end being stuck into the mortaf, the 
outer surface of each piece is a square whose side is 
about thiee inches, and the diagonal of this square 
surface js placed vertically. The stones aie insert¬ 
ed in the mortar as the pieces of enamel m mosaic. 
The opus reticulatum is here used to form the lound 
surface of a column, but it is more frequently seen 
constituting a plane surface, 'riiere is much of it 
in the remains of Adrian’s villa, and in several ruins 
in Rome. The piers of the Roman aqueduct at 
Lyons are faced with it. isometnnes basalt, in other 
fabrics calcareous stone, was used f or the opus reticii- 
latum. Although the stones are only kept in then- 
place by the adhesion of the mortar, they are gene¬ 
rally quite firm after a lapse of many centuries. The 
walls faced in this way seem to have been formed in 
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a wooden case, to the sides of which the flat surfaces 
of the pieces of opus reticulatum were applied, then 
liquid mortar and small stones were put in to fill the 
centre, then another course of the reticular pieces 
and mortar again, and so on till the wooden case was 
filled. The v\ooden case was supported on tlie out¬ 
side. In this w^ay the piers of the aqueducts of 
Lyons appear to have been constructed, in courses 
of three feet high, in a way siniilai to that in which 
mud walls are built in Oxfordshire and at Lyons. 

Other Ruins .—On the side of the precipitous 
hollow or glen opposite to that on \^lucli the town 
of Tivoli, v\ith its narrow and crooked streets, and 
the villa of Meca?nas stand, there are several re¬ 
mains of ancient villas, one of which is called the 
^h‘lla of Horace. 

View of Rome .—From the brow of the heights 
is an interesting view over the extensive plain in 
which Rome is situated. The chief object that is 
to be distinguished is the cupola of Saint Peter’s, and 
the lofty eastern front of the Lateran church, which 
is on the side of Rome nearest Tivoli, is seen en¬ 
lightened by the nioming sun. The portion of the 
cupola of Saint Peter’s, seen from Idvoli, subtends 
nine minutes of a vertical circle, and is, therefore, 
about I'eet in height, taking the distance at 
eighteen English miles. 

Villct Adriana .—At the foot of the mountain 
on which Tivoli is situated, are the remains of 
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Adrian’s villa. Tlic inclosiirc, which is extensive, 
is now occupied as a farm ; and in different parts of 
it are situated the ruins of the temples, libraries, 
baths, and habitations for soldiers, whicli com- 
posed the magnificent establishment of the emperor. 
There were imitations of the most celebrated edi¬ 
fices of different countries in the world, and even a 
representation of the dominions of rinto in the 
world to come. 

A vaulted corridor, which goes round a quadran¬ 
gle, is coveied with white polished stucco, with a 
small ornamental border jiainted in fresco, and imi¬ 
ning the whole length of the corridor; tlie colours 
of the painting are still entire, but more vai led spe¬ 
cimens of the fresco painting of the ancients are seen 
in the baths of Titus at Ivome. The Egyptian 
idols in the museum of the Cajutol weic round in 
Adrian’s villa, and the mosaic ol' the Pigeons wliicb 
belonged to Cardinal Furictti. 
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Waters that supplij the Anio. —i\'Iost of the aque¬ 
ducts which supplied ancient Rome w^re derived 


* “ 1 iburtinam villain mire exicdifacavit, ita ut in ea et pro- 
vinciauim et locorum celcberiima loca insciiberet, velut Ly¬ 
ceum, Academiam, Prytancum, Canopumj Pajcilcn, Tempi- 
vocaret, et ut nihil pncternutteiet, etiam jiifero'» finj:it."— 
Spartiauus in Hadrian. C. 14. 
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li\>ni springs that belong to tlio Anio, now the Te- 
verono, which runs into the Tiber above Home; 
these tujueducts were in this respect like the water 
coulees whicli are brought in a conduit moderately 
inclined from the upper part of <i river for the pur¬ 
pose of turning a mill. They brought water to ani¬ 
mate the great machine of the metropolis, and one 
of them really seiwed for working the mills. It 
does not appear that the Romans were acquainted 
with the use of large pumps'; for these machines, 
if they had licen known, would have been employed 
to raise water from tlie 'J'lbcr at Rome, as they are 
now Used in London and Pans. Neither did they 
employ large pipes to convey water along the curva¬ 
ture of the vallies, from one hill to another hill of 
tlie same altitude, althou'ili it i.s said that there is 
some ajipearance of this liaviiig been practised in 
the aqueduct at Lyons. London is now very copi¬ 
ously supplied with w ater by the seven water com- 
p,iuies. Ancient Rome, in the first century, was 
supplied perhaps more abniidantiy. There is no 
doubt, however, that Rome was sujiplied by means 
of more laborious and cost!) structures, the w'ater 
being derived from a much greater distance, with¬ 
out the aid of pumps, oi of large condiu'tiiig mam 
pipes. 

Castellum is a reservoir, frem which 
the water of the acpieduct was distributed in con¬ 
duits and pipes to individuals and to the publie 
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baths. The word is used by Vitruvius to denote 
the reservoir into which the water is poured by a 
water-raising wheel. * 

The water was given out from tlie castclla, or 
reseiToirs, to those who had bought a grant of wa¬ 
ter from the emperor; it was given out by pipes, 
the orifice of which was of brass, and the rest of the 
pipe of lead. Some large ancient le, 1 pipes of per¬ 
haps a foot in diameter were found near the Pan¬ 
theon, 1 of a pear-formed section. 

Quinnria .—The most common measure used in 
the grants of water was called (piinana. Tins 
measure was a pi]K' of the diameter of five qua- 
drantes or quartcis of a digitus, according to Fron- 
tinus, placed at a certain depth under the siirfu'e 
of the water. 

Dijf'erent Qualities of Ihc 1 Talers .—'Jlie water of 
some aqueducts was more agreahie for bathing, that 
of others was preferable for drinking. T 

Galen mentions that the water brought from the 


« “ It.i cum rota a calcantibus versabatiir, modioli pleni 
ad summum I'lrtti iiirsus ad imura icveitcntes iwtundent in 
castelluin ip«i per se quod cxtulerunt.’—Vitruv. Lib, X. 
cap. 9- 

•j- See the figuic m Donatus, de Uibe Roma. 

I “ Quantum Viigo taolu, tanluni prx-stat IMaitia haustn 
—Plin. Hist. Nat Lib. XXXI. 
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hills near Tivoli v\us hard and unfit for boiling ve¬ 
getables, which arises from the carbonate of lime it 
contains; and some of tlie ancient conduits of the 
.Kjucducts arc found incrusted with a thick coat of 
carbonate of lime deposited by the water, and which 
sometimes has been polished by the Homan marble 
cutters, and called an alab<istro fiorito. 

The Anio ^’^etus was unvvholejiome water, not 
used for di inking, but only for watering gardens 
and for cleansing the seweis. 

Some of the waters were injured by their junc¬ 
tion wirh otlier aqueducts of muddy water, t 

Stze of the Conduits .—Many of the fonnae, or 
water courses of the aqueducts, remain at this day. 
Ill one of the aqueducts Frontuius mentions that 
the \olume of the watei 'm the water course was 
5 feet deep, and of a foot wade. 

OJJicers of the Aqueducts .—The aqueducts were 
kept in order by the continual attention of nu¬ 
merous officers, which was necessary for the repair 
of the fabiics, and to prevent tin* neighbouring pio- 
prietois from leading olf the watei lor their own use, 
a kind of depredation that was commonly practis¬ 
ed, t 


* 1 iL'iilinui'. 

t “ ]ii vus puriibimuh sed mixtusgraliain splendoiis suj arait- 
tit.”—Froijlin. 

T See Fuintiniw, de Aquaductibub. 
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Agrippa appointed a familia or regiment of men 
constantly employed in keeping the aqueducts m 
repair. Another familia was appointed by Claudius, 
Tliese two were in number about 7tK> men. 

When Rome declined from her prosperity, the 
constant attention that was necessary ceased, the 
aqueducts soon went to ruin; they were cut dur¬ 
ing the sieges, and the water resumed its natural 
course in spite of the lofty arched fabrics, which 
Frontinus, on account of their usefulness, prefers to 
the pyramids, and the “ idle architectural works of 
Greece.” * 

Each Aqueduct on a different Level .—Each of the 
aqueducts came to the city on a different level, t 
Two, the Anio Nova and Claudia, were high 
enough to supply the most elevated parts of the 
town. 

The Aqua Virgo, not being brought from so far 
up the Anio, was of a low level} there were six 
aqueducts tliat had a higher level. 

The Alseatina in the Transtevere was the lowest, 
according to Frontinus. 


‘‘Tol aquaium tiim niultis ntcessanis molibus, p^ramifias 
videlicet oliosas conipanm, aut cdstcia inertia, sed fama cele- 
brata Gra^coium opeia Frontin. de Aqiiaeductjbus Roraa*;, 

Lib* 1. 

tAquae omnesdivcisa in urbem libra proveniunt/'—Fiontin* 
Lib. L; some wnr, ad libram colhs Viminahs," and ko lortli. 
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The oldest of the aqueducts were made with a 
considerable declivity, and level was tliereby lost; ^ 
they were caiTied along the sides of the hill, and 
with less arched work than the aqueducts made af¬ 
terwards. 

Two Conduits on one Substructure .—In some 
cases, one line of arches served for the support and 
passage of two or three different conduits. I" Two 
conduits, one over the other, are seen at this day 
iieai- the Porta Maggiore. j^nd over the monunient 
of the Aqua Claudia, at the Porta Maggiore, there 
passed two conduits; that of the Anio Nova, being on 
a higher level, w’as in the highest, and.below it the 
Claudia. 

Piscina !.—Several of the aqueducts had turbid wa¬ 
ter ; and to clarify the water, they had each a pis¬ 
cina or reservoir, within the distance of seven miles 

* 

from Rome, in which the water was allowed to rest 
and deposit its impurities, t Fabretti has given 


* “ Soil .oUros liiimjlj(;rc (iiitclu?<i peiduvcruiil, sive noiidui 
subtili f-xplorala aitc libraiidi seu quia ox iiidustna toirain 
aquas irergebant, nc facile ab hoslibus inU icipeicntur, cum fro- 
queiitia adhuc contra llalicos btlla ^oiorentui.”—Froutin- 
Liu I. 

f “ riures aquas sin^uli sustineiit.”.—rronlinus de Aqiuoduct. 

J “ Lx Ills, via Latina, sox iiilra VII. iniliariuin contciitis pis- 
cinis oxcipiiiiitur, ubi quasi rospiianto rivoiuiu cuisu liniuiu 
dpponunt."—Irun'm, Lil». I. 
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drawings of some of these piscina, having guessed 
at their ancient form from their remains. * 

The Virgo and two others had no piscina. 

Abundance of Water .—The quantity of water was 
so great in ancient Rome, that almost every liouse 
had a water-pipe, as Strabo mentions, t Much was 
also employed for the public baths, the public foun¬ 
tains, the floating of the circus, in the workshops of 
the many fullers employed in washing the woollen 
garments, no linen bekig worn, and for other pur¬ 
poses. After the water had served for these va¬ 
rious purposes, it was made to run into the sewens 
in seven streams. 

Salubrity .—The superfluous water that overflow¬ 
ed from the castella or reservoirs served to keep the 
streets clean, and thereby removed the causes of un¬ 
healthiness, for which Rome .was noted in more an¬ 
cient times, t 


* Fabrcth dc Aejua^ductibus. 

f “ The littnuins attcndetl to some knid of cuil stiucLure 
which the Ginks iiegkcud, ])a\ecl roads, aqueducts, and 
seweib. So gieat is the quantity oi vwTtei Lrouglit into 
by the aqueducts, that nveis flow along the sticets anil through 
the seweis, aiifl almost every luui^e has a Muter-pipc and a ch- 
lein constantly supplied On which subject much industiy viai 
bestowed by Maicus Agnppa, who adorned the ciT) with man) 
other public works,”-—The Geography of Strabo, Bouk V. 

X “ Ne peicunteb qunlem aqua: t Uosce sunt, nam immundi- 
Mamtn facies, it mipurioi sjmiius, et causa: giavH'Ms tadi, qui- 
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Fr<»itinus stsUies the quantity of water brought 
to Rome by each of the aqueducts; but it is doubt¬ 
ful, whether the whole quantity could be accurately 
deduced in modem measures from the numbers 
gpven by Frontinus. 

According to Frontinus, there was no water 
brought to Rome in aqueducts before the 140th year 
after the foundation of the city, that is, 514 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. The 
inhabitants, before that, made use of the turbid wa¬ 
ter of the Tiber, and the water of wells. 

Frontinus, who was director of the aqueducts of 
Rome, in the reign of Nerva, in the year 07* enu¬ 
merates nine aqueducts existing at Rome in his 
time. * 

I. Aqua Appia .—The Aqua Appia was the 
most ancient, formed Ijy Appius Claudius, who made 
the Via Appia. t The Aqua Appia was brought 
from the Palestrina Road, (anciently Praeneste,) the 
distance of eleven ancient Roman miles, t carried 


bus apud veteres urbis infami'i aoi fuit sunt remolae.”—bext/ 
Julii Frontini cle Aquaiductibus Rom.n. 

♦ Scxti Julii Frontim de AquEediiclibus Uomx, libn duo. 

+ Liv. Lib. IX. 

ho ancient Roman mile was the seventy-fifth part of a 
degree, accoiding toD’Ariville, consequently was4892iV~ Eng¬ 
lish feet, the English mile being 5280; and it was called nillle 
passuum, a thousand passus. The yjaiwrs was originai^thc 
rectilinear distance between the exticmities of the fingers ot tlie 
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along the ground, or subtetraneoua, except before 
entering Rome, where it passed over arches for the 
sixteenth part of a mile. * 

II. Anio -The Anio Vetus was the next 

brought to the city. It was derived from a greater 
distance from springs that flowed into the river 
Anio, now called Teverone, above Tivoli, in the 
mountains. Its length was forty-two ancient Ro¬ 
man miles, in which distance it passed over seven- 
tenths of a mile of substructure. 

III. Agm Marcia .—The next aqueduct formed 
was the Aqua Marcia, t the water of which was 
conducted to the capitol. It was brought from 
fountains in the neighbourhood of Subiaco on the 
Anio, twenty miles above Tivoli, in the mountains, 
and was in length sixty ancient Roman miles, seven 
miles of which were above ground; and part of 
these seven miles was composed of the arches for 
crossing the brooks and vallies, and of the arches 
near the city. It was the most wholesome water 
of all the aqueducts. 


light and left hand ot .1 man, (man,'bus oxpansis,) when the arras 
aro blic'tthed out on each side at I'ght angles to the body; this 
IS the gcometiical pace, and is stated by Fiontmus to be five 
feel, the common walking pace was called Gnuius, and niea- 
'-ured 2^ ancient Roman feet. Fiom the ancient nnmo niille 
passuum, the modern word mile is formed. 

•^rontin. Lib, I. 

Pli^ Hist, Nat. J", rap. 1 
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IV. The next was the Aqua Tepula. 

"f V. After this the Aqua Julia was foi*med by 
Agrippa, fifteen ami a half ancient Roman miles in 
length. Agrippa also repaired the old aqueducts. 

VI. Aqua Virgo .—The Aqua Virgo, so called 
from a young girl who first pointed out the spring 
to the workmen, was brought to the city by Agrip- 
pu. It rises in a marsh, round which a basin of 
briek and mortar (opus signinum, so called from 
Segni, tlie place where the bricks were made) was 
constructed to r-’tain the springs. The length of 
th. conduit is 11 ancient Roman miles, of whicli 
one mile and two-tenths was above ground, and in 
that one mile and two-tenths there was the length 
of seven-tenths of a mile on arches. 

The Jludcrn Acqiia Fergine .—This aqueducL 
w'as restored by Pius IV. about 15(i0. It passes 
thioiigh the villa Borghese, and goes to the Ibuii- 
tain of Trevi: a branch goes off along the Strada de* 
Condotti. The fountains in the Piazza Navona are 
supplied by the Acqua A^Tgine. 

VII. Aqua Aiscatina .—The Aqua Alseatina 
was brought in by Augustus to the Transtevere. 
The water was of an nnwholesoine quality, and ser¬ 
ved only for the nauniachia and for watering gar¬ 
dens. Its conduit was taventy-two miles long. 

VIII. Aqua Claudia .—Caligula and Ids'successor 


I'rontimc 
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Claudius brought into the city the Aqua Claudia* 
and the Anio Novus. The Aqua Claudia was next 
to the Marcia in wholesomeness, and the Anio Nova. 
The Claudia was brought from the way to Subiaco, 
in the mountains. Its length was forty-six ancient 
Roman miles; thirty-six miles under ground, ten 
miles above ground, of which ten there were nine 
miles on arches, and in the nine there was a conti¬ 
nuous line of arches near the city of six miles in 
length. 

IX. Anio Novus .—The Anio Novus was deriv¬ 
ed immediately from the Teverone near Subiaco, 
and was 58^^^ ancient Roman miles in length; 
near Rome it v^as supported by the same arches as 
the Aqua Claudia. Some of the arches were of a 
great height, 109 ancient Roman feet. These two 
were on a higher level than any of the other aque¬ 
ducts ; the Anio Novus was the highest; they were 
the greatest of the aqueducts of Rome, and their 
remains at this day are also the most considerable ; 
many of tlicir lofty brick arches still remain between 
the Rorta Maggiore and San Stefano Rotondo, and 
also without the Porta Maggiore and on the way to 
Frascati. Both these waters passed over the mag¬ 
nificent monument at the Porta Maggiore, f which 
was constructed as a niemorial of the great work. 

Modem Acqua J^dice .—By the side of the arches 


^ V) Ol'fin, 


[■ See page 
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.of ancient Aqua Claudia, on the road to Marino 
lUid Frascati, are seen the arches of the modem 
aqueduct the Acqua Felice, on a lower level, form¬ 
ed by Sixtus V. in 15b7. 

Time has hitherto spared many of the arches 
used in carrying the conduits over the hollows and 
brooks, and from these remains antiquaries have 
been enabled to trace, in some degree, the eight 
aqu ducts enumerated by Frontinus. '' 

From the construction of .the first to that of the 
last aqueduct mentioned by Frontinus, 350 years 
intervened. 

Some of the aqueducts had become ruinous,’ and 
were choked by the calcareous matter deposited by 
the water when Frontinus was appointed to the care 
of them in the reign of Nerva. 

’Some aqueducts were formed after the reign of 
Nerva. 

Aqua Sabatma^—the modern Acqua Paola .—Of 
these was the Aqua Sabatina, of which aqueduct 
much of the arched structure remains. It is sup¬ 
posed to have been constructed by Trajan, t The 
Alseatina, in the Transtevere, is considered by 
some to be different, because Frontinus says that » 
tlie Alseatina was on a lower level than any of the 
other aqueducts, Venuti, however, is of opinion. 


♦ See Fabre n, de A(inxMlii(tibus. 
f Fabrettij de Aquaeductibus. 
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that the Alseatina, the Sajbatina, and the Trajaxia, 
were the same aqueduct. The Sabatina was re¬ 
stored by Paul V. Borghese about 1610, and brings 
water liom the vicinity of the lake of Bracciano, 
anciently called Lacus Sabatinus, to the Janiculine 
hill, Saint Peter’s, and the Transtevere. The water 
of this aqueduct was anciently employed for work¬ 
ing mills, * as it descended along the steep face of 
the Janiculine, and it is employed for the same pur¬ 
pose at this day. 

In Publius Victor’s list of the fabrics of Rome, 
which is supposed to have been written in the reign 
of Valentinian, twenty aqueducts are named, several 
of which are supposed to have been only branches. 1 

Some of the aqueducts of Rome were repaired by 
Thcodoric, as Cassiodorus relates. Procopius, in 
the reign of Justinian, enumerates fourteen aque¬ 
ducts at Home, but it is probable also that some of 
these were only branches. 

Demolition of tfie Aqveducts .—Many of the a- 
queducts were destroyed in the sieges of Rome in 
the time of Justinian. If any remained entire after 
these sieges, they were neglected, and went to ruin; 
so that, in the middle ages, Rome was again brought 
to use the water of the Tiber, and of wells, which 


* PMosp. de Bell. Goth. 

Roma Antica di l annano Naidinl, p and 

de Aqa;E(luctibu=: iq GiJtv. Thf^s. A?it. Rom. Tom. IV. 
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efficient for the sii^l uncultivated popu-' 
kttion of the toiMi. An ancient aqueduct, however, 
was sometimes imperfectly repaired, so as to supply 
a little water, as Donato mentions.' 

Modern Aqueducts .—The three aqueducts that 
now supply Rome copiously were formed in 15G0, 
1587^; and iGlO. Of these the water of the Acqua 
Vergine, which supplies the fountain of Trevi, is 
the best. 

^ The Brook Muranna .—Besides these aqueducts, 
a brook called Maranna, and aftciently Aqua Cra- 
Iwa, runs through the town and falls into the Tiber; 
it is muddy, and not fit for domestic use, but it 
gives motion to a large paper-mill belonging to go¬ 
vernment, and is used by the makers of parchment, 
carta jiecora, which is manufiictured of an excellent 
quality at Rome from sheep and goat skins. A 
small stream also rises near the Janus, and falls into 
tlie U’iber by the Cloaca Maxima. 

The Brook Aquaiaccio .—Another mnddy brook, 
the Aquataccio, anciently called Alino, flows into 
tlie Tiber a little below' the town. 




Fountains. 


The three principal fountains in Rome, each sup¬ 
plied by one ofthe three modem aqueducts, arc the 


* Du.uitujfeil'j Ud'C Rn.n I 

s. 
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fountain of San Pietrq Mmtorio, that*of the Acqua^ 

•r 

Felice^ and the Fomtain of Trevi. 

Aqm Paola .—The fountain of San Pietro Mon- 
torio, othei-wisc II Fontanone Paolino, was con¬ 
structed by Paul V. Borghese in l6l2, with Tra¬ 
vertine stone from the Forum of Nerva; Stefmio 
Mademo was the architect. The fountain is adorn* 
ed with six Ionic columns of red granite. On the 
attic is a large inscription commemorating the for¬ 
mation of the aqueduct of the Acqua Paola by 
Paul V. ‘ The water which supplies the fountain is 
brought by this aqueduct from the lake of Brac- 
ciano ; the length of the aqueduct is thirty-five Ro¬ 
man miles, as the inscription attests. 

This aqueduct t was originally constructed by 
Trajan to supply the Transtevere, and called the 
Aqua Sabatina, from the ancient name of the lake 
of Bracciano. Paul V. restored this aqueduct, and 
])iult new arches where they were wanting, for 
crossing the low gi-ound. Like the other aque¬ 
ducts, it is partly subterraneous, or conducted along 
the surface of the ground, and is supported on 
arches only where the ground is lower tlian the 
gently inclined plane which forms ^e bottom oi 

* The modern Roman imle, dccouliog to Lalandc, is a- 
bout of an English mile: Roman milts being equal 

a degree of latitude. It i<; 1000 passi geomctnehi flu* 
tf IS five Ronitin feet. 

Tabietti, de AquaedllCt, 
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the conduit. A braiu:h goes oif two miles from the 
city to supply the garden of the Vatican, the foun¬ 
tains before Saint Peter’s, and the other fountains 
in the Civitas Leonina, or Borgo San Pietro. 

Mills ,—From this fountain of San Pietro Mon- 
torio the water descends along the steep face of the 
JaniCUline towards the Tiber, and in its course puts 
in motion a great mainy mills, employed in making 
paper, in fulling cloth, and in grinding corn. 

The mills of ancient Rome also were on the brow 
of this hill, and driven by the water of the aque¬ 
duct ; and when the aqueduct was cut by the Goths 
during the siege, Belisarius was obliged to have re¬ 
course to a boat mill, which he caused to be con- 
^ructed for grinding corn on the river, at the rapid 
formed by an arch of the Janiculine bridge, now 
the Ponte Sisto, as Procopius describes. * 

* “ Beyond the Tiber is a considerable hill, and there the 
mills were anciently situated; a large stream of water is 
brought to the top of the hill by an artificial aqueduct, and 
falls down along the face of the hill with great force. When 
these aqueducts wer$ cut by tlic enemy, as we have already 
mentioned, the mills were stopped for want of water. Beh- 
sarms, however, being a man who had many resources, m 
the intelligent activity of his mind, devised a remedy fur this 
w^entwaot. Iraokdiately below the bridge of which we 
have spoken, near the waBs of the Jamculine, he stretched 
strong cables across the river; to these cables be attached 

boats of equal size, ,|tl thej,j|^ace where the streatii^was 
ifiost rapid, passing through file of the bridge; in one 
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Behind this jfountam is botanic g^en, which 
is not in a flourishing con4itiMi* 

Fontana di Ponte Ststo .—Part of the Acqua 
Paola passes the river by the Ponte Sisto, and sup¬ 
plies the large fountain of the Ponte SistOy at t^ 
end of the Strada Julia, and the two fountains in 
front of' the Famese Palace. 

Acgm Felice .—The fountain of the Acqua Fe^ 
lice is adorned with a statue of Moses striking the 
rock, and two other figures, with four Ionic columns 
of granite, and two Egyptian lions of basalt, with 
hieroglyphics on their base. These lions were for¬ 
merly in front of the Pantheon. * The muscles of 
the shoulder and other parts are skilfully and accu¬ 
rately expressed, t 

This fountain was built under the direction of 
Domenico Fontana, in 1587» by Sixtus V., and re¬ 
ceives the water of the Acqua Felice, an aqueduct 
constructed by that pope in the years 1585, 1586, 
and 1587. This aqueduct brings the water from 
the Campo Colonna, situated to the left of the Pa¬ 
lestrina road, fourteen Roman miles from Rome, 
and enters by the Porta Maggiore, where its con- 


of the boats were the mill-stoncs, which were put in motion 
hy a water wheel situated between the two boats.”—History 
of I he Gothic War^ by Procopius. 

* ^ee Le SUtue di llonia, per M. Uhsse Aldrovandi, in V'* - 
^t*tia, 1558. 

+ See \Vink< Imanii. de I’.ArL. L,\. II. cap i. 
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doit fe4riv«n 4thi'oug‘h tbat rc^iarkable ancient edi- 
the monument hf the A^ua Clajidia. * The 
lengtli of the aqueduct is twenty-two itoman miles, 
as the large inscription on the attic of the fountain 
attests. The Acqua Felice follows a course ap¬ 
proaching to that of the Acqua Marcia and Acqua 
Claudia, but is on a lower level than these ancient 
aqueducts; it is not brought from so high up the 
Anio. 

The name of Sixtus V. was Felice Peretti, and 
hence 'the aqueduct is called Acqua Felice, f 


* See p. 353, a.iid p. 471. 

i Sixtus V. Felice Peretli was bom at the Grotla di Mon- 
talto in tljc March of Ancona. Uc was a swine-herd, and af- 
tLinaids u rianciscan fxnii. lie bpcaniL- gtMieral ot that oi- 
dei. He nas cardinal with the name of Cdidiiial cJi Montalto. 
He was elected pope in 1585, and reigned five ^ears Fiom jio- 
litual molnesj he excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, hut was 
more inclined to favoni her parly than that o( Philip II , and 
was pleased al the deieat ot the Spanish Armada. He was se- 
veie in punishing the banduti, and thereby brought them lo or- 
del lit suits the aijaeduct of the Acqua Ft lice, he embellish¬ 
ed tlie city with many cither I'ublic <(lilices. lie eiccttd the 
iour large obelisks, and repaired the column of Antonmus. lie 
<*(l\anced the building ol Saint Peter s, and lurmed the vault that 
consUtutes the cupola. He began to repair the Vatican libra- 
ry, uijuied and dissipated by the sack ot Uoiue in 1527- He 
laid on he.L\y tUACs, and the populace, ullei his death, destroy¬ 
ed his sUtue. He lelt u Urge sum ol money to tlie IIoU Sec* 
His death is ascnhed by some lo poison administered by oic 
Spanish faction. ' 
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Fontana, ^ in 109(|, that t^^.reservoir o£«^ 

the Acqua Felice, at ^orre San Giovanni, yielded', 
lOSO oncie of water. 

Oncia The Oncia d’Acqua is a mea- 

sn:vQ^of the same kind with the hrench pouce d eau 
de Fontainier. The oncia d’acqua at Rome, acr 
cording to Lalande, is the quantity of water which 
ilows through a circular aperture, whose area is equal 
to twelve square minuti j t the centre of the pipe 
being always a palm and a quarter under the surface 
of the water, and an adiutage or tube of that same 
length being placed for the water to flow through. 

Acqucl VcT^inc.-“^Fontanel di Tveti." The foun¬ 
tain of Trevi is so called from Trivium, on ac¬ 
count of the three principal streets that teimi- 
nate in the place. The fountain is supplied by the 
Acqna Vergine, which is brought from a source 
71 English miles distant, between the Tivoli road 
and the Palestrina road. The aqueduct in which 
this water is brought is, for the most part, under 
gi-ound. It passes through the villa Borghese, and 
a branch goes along the Strada C ondotti, from 


* Fontana, Uelazionc dcllo state vetthio e nuovo dell’ Ac- 
qua Felice. 

+ The Falmct or Span at Home is divided into twrlv(» nncit', 


the oncia inLo five nuuuU. 
thrtefts’I’alm, acioi(!in» 
un trenUi'^mo de 
' llnglish inchi's 


The Palnio da Muratore, thi Ai- 
lo Bescovich, is, huit pnuces tn 
iit^ne Freiuh, which nnikcs 8, 
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jirlieace the street has its name. This water was 
Inmi^ht into ancient Rome by Agrippa, and sup¬ 
plied his baths at the Pantheon. About 1450, the 
aqueduct was imperfectly repaired by Nicolas V., 
and the fountain was brought to its present magni¬ 
ficent state by Clement XII. and Clement XIII. 
about 1760. The architectural decorations of the 
fountain were designed by Nicola Salvi. 

Of the three modern aqueducts, the Acqua Ver- 
gine is the most wholesome and the best for domes¬ 
tic use; and the pipes of this water are sold by the 
apostolic chamber at a higher price than pipes from 
the other aqueducts. 

Smaller Fountains. —There are likewise a num¬ 
ber of smaller fountains ornamented with sculpture 
in different parts of the city, each supplied witli 
water from one of the three aqueducts. 

Want of Cleanliness. —Notwithstanding the a- 
bundant supply of water, the want of cleanliness is 
remarkable in every street and place of Rome. 

Mode (^'raising Water to the Upper Floors.— 
The water is not conveyed by pipes to the upper 
stories of houses; and in order to raise the water from 
the fountain in tlie court, there is a strong iron wire 
with one end fixed above the fountain and the other 


above the window. Along this iron wire a bucket 
is made to slide. The bucket has a rope attached 
to it, by which the bucket is let down to the ^i^t***** 

yl*" » > -■. j . 1 
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The rope passes over a pulley fixed above the win¬ 
dow ; the end of the rope is held by the person in 
the window, and, when the bucket is filled, it is 
pulled up by means of the rope, and sliding along 
“Thodron wire arrives at the window. This mode of 
raising water to the upper stories is also practised 
in Venice and some other towns of Italy. 

BIllDGES. 

There arc four bridges over the Tiber at present 
in use at Rome. 

I. 'J'he Ponte Molle, anciently Pons Milvius, is a 
mile and three quarters up the river from the Porta 
del Popolo. It was built by ^milius .Scaurus, and 
called Pons TEmilius, which was coriupted into Pons 
Milvius. * The breadth of the river at this bridge 
is 40G English feet. In tlie middle ages the Ponte 
Molle was broken down and rendered impassable. 

II. The bridge of Saint Angelo, anciently called 
Pons j.'Elius, from the Emperor Aiiius Hadnamis, 
who built it to serve as a passage to his tomb, the 
Moles Hadriani, of which fabric this bridge forms 
a part. A figure of the biidge is seen on me¬ 
dals of Adrian. The span of each of the three 
principal semicircular arches is 59', English feet, t 
The breadth of the river at this bridge is 811 Eiig- 


Nardim, Horn. Vet. Lib. VIII. cap 
t 82 palms, Piranesi, Ant. tb Unm. 

H ll 


r* 
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Iwh feet. The marble i^atues on the parapet, re¬ 
presenting angels, each of which holds one of the 
instruments of the passion, are designed by Berni¬ 
ni. 

III. The Ponte Sisto, so called from Sixtus IV., 
who rebuilt it in 1474, on the ruins of the ancient 
Janiculine bridge. 

IV. The Idand.—The small island called the 
Tsola Tiberina was formed, as Pliny relates, by the 
com which grew on Tarquin’s fields; the people 
tlirew the sheaves of corn into the river, and the ac¬ 
cumulation of mud on the sheaves, which were stop¬ 
ped by the shallows at this place, formed the island, t 
The field of Tarquin was afterwards made public, 
and formed the Campus Martius. 

Ponte Qiiattro Gzp.—The island divides the ri¬ 
ver into two branches; over the left hand branch 
is the Ponte Quattro Capi, anciently Pons Fabri- 
cius. The name Quattro Capi is taken from some 
ancient Termini of Janus Quadrifrons, one of which 
with four bearded faces is placed near the bridge. 

The diameter of each of the two principal arches 
is eighty-two English feet, t Inscriptions that were 
once legible on the arch stones of the two principal 
arches, shew that the bridge was built under the in- 


* Donati Roma, 
f Plin. Hist. Nat Lib. II. 

I 114 palms, Piraiiesi, Ant, di Rom. Tom. IV. tav, 20. 
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spection of L. Fabricius, curator of tlie roads, who 
was consul in the year of the Christian era. * 

Suppositions of Piranesi .—Piranesi has given a 
drawing of an imaginary section, in which he sup¬ 
poses that this bridge was constructed by turning off 
the water, and forming an exc avation across the clian- 
nel, then driving piles and building several courses 
of squared stones all the way across; on these the 
bridge was formed, the arches being complete cylin¬ 
ders, only the upper half of which is seen, the rest be¬ 
ing hid by the foundation. But this design of Pi¬ 
ranesi is merely supposition, as he could have no 
opportunity of seeing the foundations. Of a si¬ 
milar kind are his designs of the foundations of the 
Pons tEHus and of the Moles Hadriani. He repre¬ 
sents the stones in these foundations as dove-tailed 
into one another, almost in the manner of the 
granites of the Edystone light-house as executed by 
Smeaton. t 

Ponte Ferrato .—The Ponte Ferrato, of which 
name the meaning is not known, is otherwise called 
the Bridge of Saint Bartholomew, and anciently 
Pons Cestius. It completes the communication in 
this part between Rome and the Transtevere, and is 


* L. Fabricius, C. F. cur. viar, Faciiindum cutnxU, nitJ 
over U)c small arches, eidemque piobavit. See Piiancsi, 
di Roma, and Vcnuti, Descr. delle Anticli, di Roma, 
f See Siiieaton's description of the Edystone. 
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built over the riglit hand branch of the river. This 
bridge consists of three arches, the s]>an of the cen¬ 
tral and largest being seventy-seven English feet. 

It was built by Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, as 
the inscription shews in large letters on the faseiu ot 
travertine that runs the whole length of the bridge 
above the arches. 

At the lower end of the island was the represen¬ 
tation of the ship in ^^hich the sacred serpent ot 
Esculapius was bi ought fronr Epidaiirus. Of some 
remains of this ship, built and sculptured in stone, 
with the figure of a serpent, Piianesi has published 
a drawing, t 

Ferrij-Bonis .—There are ferry-boats for cros¬ 
sing the river at four different places. A haw¬ 
ser is stretched across the river, and fixed on each 
side, and along this hawser a pulley is moveable. 
The head of the boat is connected with the pulley 
by a long rope, and the boat swings in the current 
with its head up the stream, and by the action of 
the current the boat moves across in either direction, 
according as the helm is put. 

Ruwed Bridges .—There are vestiges of three 
other bridges. 1. The Pons Triumphal is. 2. The 
Ponte Uotto, anciently Pons Palatinus, three arches 
of winch remain. It had been restored, but was 

-—-* - - • -—— r' 

I 

» lUl) p.'lmb, Pi.ai.LM, Ant- di liom. Tom. IV. tdv. 

f G. 13. Piidiicbi, Aiit. tJi Roin. Tom. IV. tav, 15. 
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again broken down by the inundation of 1598, and 
remains in that broken state. S. The Pons Subli- 
cius. Of the first and third little remains. Pub¬ 
lius Victor, in his list of the fabrics of Rome, writ- 
tcii 'in the time of Valeiitinian, enumerates eight 
bridges, which agrees with the number here men¬ 
tioned ; two bridges being reckoned at the passage 
of tlie river at the Isola Tibeiiua. 

Breadth of the Tiber .—Tlic breadth of the river 
at the biidge of Saint'Angelo and the Ponte Sisto 
is from ^10 to 3^20 English feet, as before mention¬ 
ed. The height of the Tiber at Rome above the 
sea is stated to be thirty-three English feet, and 
the heiglit of the Corso Street ninety-four English 
feet above the sea. The depth and rapidity of the 
stream are considerable. Jt is from ten to tvventy 
English feet in depth at mid-channel at Rome in 
summer, when at the lov\est. It is siifliciently ra¬ 
pid to turn boat-mills, of which tliere are three or 
four moored with chains. The vvatei is tin bid, and 
ol’ a dull yellowish toloiir, being loaded with sandy 
mud, part of which it deposits on the banks. The 
water is not generally used for domestic purposes, 
most parts of the town being supplied with water 
from one of the three aqueducts ; but the water of 
the Tiber is not considered to be unwholesome, if 
allowed to deposit for a long time in cisterns, as 
Laacisi mentions. 

Lancisi, dc Ilomani Qaalitatibiis. 
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Length of its Cowr^ff.—-The length of the Tiber’s 
coarse from the source near Borgo San Sepolcro in 
the mountains of Tuscany to Rome, is about l60 
English miles; and in this course it receives the wa¬ 
ters from the Val di Chiana, which have a coUfsc 
of forty miles ; the Nera with a course of seventy, 
and the Teverone of forty-five miles, and some 
smaller streams. It consists, therefore, of the rain¬ 
water which falls over a considerable extent of 
country, and is a much larger body of water than 
the Arno, of which the course from the source to 
Florence is only seventy miles, the Chiana which the 
Arno receives is forty, and the length of the course 
to the sea near Pisa 127. 

The course of the Thames to London is about 
140 miles. 

Floats of wood are sent down the Tiber from Pe¬ 
rugia, but it is not navigable for boats so far up, by 
reason of some rapids. 

Sea-gulls are occasionally seen flying about the 
Tiber at Rome, in particular states of the weather ; 
they come up from the sea, ^^hich is fourteen Eng¬ 
lish miles distant. 

Ancient Course. —It appears that the Tiber once 
had its course between the Palatine and the Capi- 
toline hills, and flowed over the place where the 
Forum Romarium afterwards was. * 


^ Hic ubi nunc fora sunt lintres errarc vidcres."*—Ovid. 

10 
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The course of the riveif in Rome was altered in 
some respects by Augustus. * * * § 

There were officers in ancient Rome, called 
curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis, who had the 
charge of keeping the banks and the channel in 
order, t 

Jnundatiom .—The channel of the Tiber is nar¬ 
rower at Rome than it is some distance above the 
city ; and this, together with the obstructions occa¬ 
sioned by bridges and boat-mills, may be the cause 
of the inundations happening more frequently in 
Rome than in the adjacent parts of the river's 
course, although the banks of the river at Rome are 
pretty high, as Pliny observes, being in many places 
sixty feet above the bottom of the channel. J 

The inundations of the river have often been in¬ 
jurious to the city. It was before mentioned, § that, 
in consequence of a destructive inundation which 
happened in the reign of Tiberius, it was proposed 
to turn away some of the streams that flow into the 
Tiber. This, however, was not executed. 

In the time of Clement VJI. there was a remark¬ 
able inundation of the Tiber in Rome, in the month 


• " .Atnnis 

Doctus itei melius.”—liorat. ad Pisones. 

f See Suetonius and ancient inscriptions 
^ Donati Roma 

§ See page 257 
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of October, occasioned by the breaking of the dikes 
of the lake of Velino. 

The inimdtitionSj besides injuring the buildings, 
produce also a deleterious effect on the health of the 
inhabitants. After tlie water has subsided, the ’valls 
of the houses that were overflowed remain imbibed 
with moisture, and the cellars full of mud, and the 
inhabitants are affected with intermittent fevers. 
After the inundation in December Lancisi 

recommended to dry the walls by means of fires in 
the chimneys, and obtained an order from the pope 
to have the mud lemovcd from the cellars ; and he 
found, that, in consequence of these measures, the 
number of fevers was diminished, t 

Brid:re6 over the Amo .—The bridges in the vi¬ 
cinity of Rome over the reverone, anciently called 
Amo, are four : The Ponte Salario, of one principal 
arch and two smaller arches, is situated not far from 


the place wheic the 7'everone falls into the Tiber; 
it was built in the sixth century by Narses, the ge¬ 


neral of Justinian’s army, as the ancient inscriptions 


on the bridge testify, t The next is the Ponte No- 


mentana, commonly called Ponte Alla Montana, be* 


* Fabncii, Descr Uib Rom. cap. 15. 
t Ldiicisi, (le Cecil Romani Qu.ili tali bus. 
t The in--cnptions on Uie Ponte Sdlano, as given by Maili- 
anus and V'enuti, aie, 

imperanlc . il . n . piissimo . 
ac . touniphdli . semper . justiinano • 
pp . aug . anno , xxx\ui.~ 
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cause it is situated on the road to the ancient No- 
mentum, now called La Montana ; this bridge also 
was built by Narses. Lhe third, the Ponte Mam 
molo, which is crossed by the road from Kome to 


nurses . ^ir . glonosissunvis , 

cx . praeposito . sacn . palatii . 

ex . cons •—atquo . patricms - 

post . TicLoTiam - gotliicani . 

ipsis . ot. enium «regibus 

celentate • muaUli . conflictu 

publico . superatls . 

atque . pros trails .— 

libertatc • urbLs . roma; • * 

ac . totius . juliae . TcstiliiU . 

pontem , vijc • salariie • 

us—quc * ad . aquam . 

a . nefandissinio • tolila . 

lyranno. distructum • 

purgato . fiuminis . alveo 

in . meljorcni . statum • 

quam . quondam • 

fuerat • lenovavil .— 

On the other side are the follo\Mng verses • 

quaui. bene • tuibati . direcla . est. stmila . ponUs 
atquc * inteiruptum • contuuiatur . ilcj 
cakainiis . rapidas * subjecti < giirgitis . untlas 
et . libet. iralas . cerneie . muinmr . aqua? 
ite , igitur . fdciles . per gaudia . vestra . quiriLes 
et. narsin . resonans . ptausus . ubjque . canat 
qui . potuit - iigidas . gotborum . subdere. mentes 
hic . docuit . durum . flumina . ferre . jugum 
A large vuw of the Funte Salano is published in Piranesi, 
Anticbila di Ivoma. 
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Tivoli; the name is supposed to be derived from 
Maramea, the mother of Alexander Severus. The 
fourth, the Ponte Lucano, at the tomb of Plautius, 
near Tivoli, which is crossed by the same road j this 
bridge was rebuilt by Tiberius Plautius in the iime' 
of the Emperor Claudius, as an inscription publish¬ 
ed by Gruter testifies. 

Landing Quays. 

The Rtpetta ,—At the Porta della Ripetta, above 
the bridges, all the boats are unloaded that bring 
wood, charcoal, and provisions of different kinds 
down the Tiber from the Sabine and from Umbria. 

The Ripetta was constructed by Clement XI. 
Albani about I 7 IO, of the Travertine stones of one 
arch of the second tier of the outer wall of the coli¬ 
seum. This arch had fallen to the ground, and af¬ 
forded stones for the Ripetta and for some other 
fabrics. 

Ripa Grande .—The Porto di Ripa Grande, si¬ 
tuated below the bridges, and on the right bank of 
the river, is the landing-place for vessels that come up 
the river to Rome ; and here the Sea Customhouse, 
la Dogana di Mare, is established. 

Ospizio di San Near this is the hos¬ 

pital of Saint Michael, a large building, begun in 
1686 , and appropriated to the education of poor 
children, the reception of old invalids, and as a 
bouse of correction for delinquent women. 


* Vonuti, Dcbcr, ddle Ant. di Rom. Capo Pnmo. 
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Navali The landing quay of ancient 

Rome was on the left side of the river, opposite to 
the Ripa Grande. The marble brought from 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, was landed in this place; 
and “there have been found in its vicinity blocks 
of marble, marked with letters which arc supposed 
to denote the day of the marbles being shipped, the 
name of the merchant who shipped them, and of 
the consuls to signify the year. One of these in¬ 
scriptions is given by Winkelmann. * 

Near this, when the river is low, the remains of 
one of the piers of the ancient Pons Sublicius are 
seen. 

Sail Works ,,—The ancient salt works were not 
far from the Navali Antichi, near the ascent to the 
Aventine j and Venuti says, that salt is still made 
between the Aventine hill and the Tiber, t 

Walls of Borne. 

Walls —The walls that surround the principal 
part of Rome on the left of the Tiber are mostly of 
brick, and have towers projecting at intervals. 8ome 
of these towers are round, some quadrangular. In 
the wall of the city near the Porta del Popolo, an¬ 
ciently called Porta Flaminia, and nearly opposite to 
the entrance of the Villa Borghese, is an ancient 
piece of wall inclined from the perpendicular, called 


* Winkelmann, llist. de I’Ail. 

f Venuti, Descr. dellc Antichita di Roma, Partf* II. cap. ii. 
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the Muro Torto. It is mentioned by Procopius; * 
Venuti considers it to be tlie remains of the sepul¬ 
chre of tlie Doniitia family. In the wall between 
the Poita Maggiore and the Poi1a San Giovanni, over 
an old gate now sliiit up, is an ancient iusenpiion 
which testifies that the ^^alls were repaired by Arca- 
dius and Honorius, with the advice ol’ Stilicho. 
The walls of the Transtevi'rc are more modern ; 
they were built about 1630 by Urban II, iJarbe- 
rini, and have tiiangiilar bastions wirli gorges; and 
the castle of Saint Angelo is surrounded with a pol} 
gon, comjioscd of bastions, a ditch, and glacis. 

Gates. 

Poi'la del Popolo .—The outside of the J’orta del 
Popolo is built after a design of Michael Angelo, 
and executed by Vignola. 

Porta Pia .—The inside front of the Porta Pia, 
anciently Porta Nomentana, is by Michael Angelo 
in his peculiar style of ornament. 

Porta San Lorenzo .—At the Porta San Lorenzo 
is a monument with three ancient inscriptions, to 
commemorate the restoration of the Aqua Marcia, 
the Tepiila, and the Julia. The highest inscription 
ascribes tlie restoration to Augustus ; but it is sup¬ 
posed that this ^vas a compliment paid to Augustus 
by Agrippa, because Fiontinus iiiLiitions that the 
#storatioii was the work of Agrippa. The second 

-A 


** PiuCOp. tic litllo CiotliKO, lib. I, 
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inscription, which is tlie last in point of time, men¬ 
tions the restoration by M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
known in history by tlie name of Caracalla. The 
third inscription, which is the second in point of 
time> records the restoration by Titus. In F<i. 
bretti’s drawing of this monument the three con¬ 
duits are seen; the lowest of these, as is deduced 
from Frontinus, is that of the Aqua Marcia, above it 
the conduit of the Aqua Tepula, and above that 
the conduit of the .Julia. 1 

Furta ]\Iag(>iure .—The Foita Maggiore is 
formed of that remaikable ancient fabric the momi- 
ment of the Claiidiaii aqueduct, which consists of 


'I’he inscijptjons are, 

imp . caes divi . juli . f . auguitus . 
poiitifex . maximus • cos - mi * 
tiibuiuc . potesUt. MX . imp , xui . 
ri\os . aquanim . omimun . rclecit - 

imp . . m . aurthus. aii^oninu> .piu*^. ftlix • aug parlh . 

niiixjm • 

bi It . maximum. . maximus. aquam * inarciam . varus 

kdbil)Ub • unpeJUdm - puigato * fonU* • cxcisis ot pciloratis p 
monlibiis * resUtuta * toima . adyui^Uo . otiam * foale novo , 
antoniano . 

in sacfdm • urbem . suam . pcrclucemlam . cura\jt . 

imp . Utus. caosai. divi. f. ve&pasianus * august.pont mat. 
tnbuniciae • potestat. ix . imp. xv , cens. cos - vii. design . viii. 
nvom, aquae .maiciac . votustate . dilapsum . rcfecit. 

«t. aquam . quao . in • usu . cssc , desierat. reduxit •' 

I Fabretti^ dc Aquaeductibus, dissertatio prima# 
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very large ancient inscriptions, supported by two 
arched ways with •rusticated columns between. ^ 
One of the arched ways used as the gate, and 
some walls with merli or battlements, the work of 
the middle ages, compose the fortifications of- the 
gate, and conceal a part of the ancient monument. 

Arch of Drusus .—Within the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano is the arch of Drusus. t Over this arch there 
passed an aqueduct, a branch of the Aqua Marcia. 
This arch is built of large blocks of Travertine. 
Each of the two stones forming the key of the arch 
is about nine feet long. There is no ancient in¬ 
scription on the arch by which its original destina¬ 
tion might be ascertained, but it is supposed by 
Venuti to be the arch mentioned by Tacitus built in 
honour of Nero Claudius Drusus ; t and, according 
to Venuti, Caracalla afterwards made use of this arch 
for the passage of the aqueduct or branch which he 
added to the Aqua Marcia. Tliis branch is men¬ 
tioned in the inscription of Caracalla in page 1<93. 

Extent of Ground xcithin the Walls .—The 
walls of Rome in the time of Vespasian, as men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, were thirteen Roman miles in cir¬ 
cuit, and included the seven hills. § The present 
walls, which, according to Donato, || occupy nearly 

* Sec page 353, and page 471. 

-}• See page 352. 

J Venuti, Descrizione delle Antichita di Roma, 17^3. 

' § Phn. Hi^t. Nat III. 9 . 

j| Donati Roma, Lib. I. cap. 16 . 
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the same circuit as the most extended ancient wall, 
built by Aurelian in 270, are 12^ English miles in 
circuit, and the space included within them is about 
live square English miles, of which only about one 
square, mile and a half is occupied by dwellings, the 
rest of the ground is chiefly laid out in market 
gardens, vigne. * 

No Account Preserved of the Populaiiofi of 
Rome in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era. —The account given by Pliny of the extent of 
Rome is obscure. Ancient writers have not men¬ 
tioned the number of inhabitants, t but as Rome, in 
the time of its prosperity, was the metropolis of a 
much larger empire than any that now' exists in Eu¬ 
rope, it may be concluded that the number of in¬ 
habitants in Rome and the suburbs was gi cater 
than in any of the modern cities of Europe. 

Conjecture concerning the Population in the year 
400.—Brotier has made an estimate of the number of 
inhabitants in Rome, deduced 1‘rom the number of 
houses mentioned in Publius Victor’s List of the 
Fabrics in the Fourteen Regions of Rome, written 
in the time of Valcntinian, about the year 400, and 
before the sack of the city by Alaric. In the work of 

* These dimensions aie taken from Vdsi’s Map of Home. 

-{• “ Incolaruin (llomae voteiis) quod attinet numeium 
ilium admodum difficile fuerit iiivestigare, cum nullus eonim 
habitus unquam fucrit census, neque constet quando honrn 
iiumerus fuent maximus.”—Isaaci Vosii de Magnit. Komac 
Veteris, in Giaev. Thes, Ant. Kom. Tom. IV. 
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Publius Victor the number of dwelling-houses is 
stated at 48,382, of which 1780 were domus, that 
is, houses occupied each by one family of tlie richer 
class, and 4(),G02 * insube buildings of many apart¬ 
ments, each apartment being occupied by a sepiiiate 
family. Reckoning twenty-five individuals to each 
house, the result is 1,209,550 inhabitants. Gibbon 
adopts this estimate of the population of Rome, t 

Sujiposing the number of houses included in the 
fourteen regions within the .walls as stated by Vic¬ 
tor to be accurate, there is much uncertainty with 
respect to the iiumber of inhabitants to be allowed 
to each house. 

The space 'within the IValh not sufficient to con¬ 
tain a Million .—The population, 1,209,550, is too 
great to be included in five stpiare miles, even al¬ 
lowing for the crowded habitations of the poor, 
which were built to the height of many stories, t 
considering also that inucli of the space was occu¬ 
pied by gardens of the licli, circi, baths, and other 
public buildings, and the public walk the Campus 

■* See Publii Victoiis do Itoj^iouibub I Liber in Xur* 
din), Uom, Antic. Lib. VULcap. 1, and in Gia.’v. Thes. Aut. 
Korn. Tom 111. 

\ Gibbon, Hist. Dccl. Horn. Lmp. 

i “ 111 ca aiilein indjC'.tale uibib cL iiMum inruiita ficqueii- 
tia innumeiabiles habitdlioncb opus fuit expbcaic. Ergo cum 
recipere non posset area plana tanlani inullitudincm ui uibe, ad 
auxdium uliuudiriis aedihciorum res ipsa coegil devenire.”— 
Vitiuv, 
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Martius, which was anciently not included within 
the walls. This spaee of five square miles would 
be very much crowded even with half a million of 
inhabitants. With half a million it would be much 
more crowded than either London or Paris is at 
this day. 

The I,?00,000 inhabitants in London occupy a 
space of more than fifteen square miles. 

The barrier wall of Pari-^, with a circuit of 
miles, includes a space of about nine English square 
miles, and a population of 71^,000 inhabitants. A 
good deal of this space, however, >s unoccupied by 
buildings. The poorer classes in Paris live in houses 
of several stories; in London they irrliabit houses 
of two floors, and sometimes of a ground floor only. 

As it appears that the Space included within the 
wall of Aurelian, which was the most extended wall 
of Rome, is not sufficient for containing a popula¬ 
tion so large as that of London, nor even one equal 
to that of Paris, it may be supposed that a great 
part of the vast population belonging to such a me¬ 
tropolis as Rome dwelt beyond the limits of the 
fourteen regions, and of Aurelian’s wall, in the^ 
suburbs and neighbouring villages, the extent o^ 
which is mentioned by Pliny and other ancient au¬ 
thors. * 


* Ulterius postea non transiit mums civitatis vetantibuti^ 
dicunt relisionibus; sed sunt loca cireum habitata omnia 
multa et ingenUa ct aperta, captuque facilia ab hostibus, el si 

11 


ut 
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Great Number of Poop.—A great part of the 
habitants of ancient Rome lived in a state of pover¬ 
ty and idleness, and was maintained by daily distri’ 
butions of bread and other provisions at the public 
expence. 

Cicero * says there were not 2000 persons of in- 
dependent fortune in Rome. A small number of 
individuals possessed overgrown fortunes, and drew 
their revenues from large landed estates situated in 
,the different provinces of the empire, and dispersed 
over that large portion of the globe which extends 
in latitude from Britain to Africa, in longitude from 
Spain to Persia. 

Fail of 'Ancient Rome .—Rome declined after 
the removal of the seat of empire to Constantinople, 
and many of the inhabitants emitted in conse¬ 
quence of the sieges that afflicted the city in the 
reign of Justinian. It is the inhabitants, and not 


quisquam hoc intuoiia civitatis a^gnitudinetn vellet investiga- 
re, errare cogeretur nec signum teneret aliquod quo ipsa se 
extcndat vel quo desinat; sic exterius civitati junctum e$t et 
civitatis in indnitum protensae praifert specierti."-^Djon. Hahc. , 
“ Exspatjantia tecta in uTtas addidere urbes."—Plin. Hist. 
Nat. Lib. in. c. V. 

“ Tibur nunc'Suburbanutn.'’—-Flor. I. 11. 

The suburbs were comprehended under the name of Rome; 

“ Urbis appellatio murts, Rotnse autem continentibus xdi- 
ficiis finituv quod latius patet."—Pandect. Lib.' 50, de Veibo- 
Significatione, Tit. xvi. L. urbis. See also h. .£dificia 
'.Al . ut Aifenus in the same title. ,' 

* Cicero de Offie. II. 21. 
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the buildings that constitute a city, and ancient 
Rome may be considered then to have perislied. 
Totila had determined to destroy Rome utterly, so 
that the place should no longer be a town for the 
habitation of men; but he was prevailed upon to re¬ 
lent land spare it by the letters of Belisarius, as Pro¬ 
copius relates. 

_ 

The population was at the lowest in the seventh 
or eighth century, when under the dominion of the 
Lombards. * 

9 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, Rome was without i«gu- 
lar government, and the population, therefore, 
could not be considerable. It increased after the 


revival of the arts. 

The following are statements of the population of 
Rome at different periods: 


latheycar400, Rome, it i&cunjectuied, contained 1,200,000 f 


In the iourtientli century, 

In the time ot Leo. X. 

In 1709, incliulmi; 10,000 Jews, 
In 1765, exclusive o( Jews, 

In 1817, including 8000 Jews, 


33,000 
83,000$ 
148,5681 
161,899 11 

153,000 


Rome. — Sect. IV.—La Sapienza .— The Jesuits' College..^ 

Congregation de Propaganda Fide. — Academic .— Failed 

_ 

* Muralori, Antiquitat. Italic. Dus. 21, de Italiac Statu 

Tempiiribus Uarbancisi. 

$ Brotier and Gibbon. 

' I Lancisi dc Romani Coeli Qualitatibus. 

& Labat. t' Gibbon. 

» * 
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Library.’^Library of the Minerva—Library of the 
picnsa.-^Impcriah Library. 

Academy of Painting of Saint Luke,—French Academy of 
Painting. — -Sculptors^ Canova^ Tonoaldson*~^Manufac-^ 
ioiy <f Mosaic. — Mint. — Scag2tola.—Gut-strings. — Parch¬ 
ment.—ShcU Cameos.—-Goldsmkhs. 

Courts of Justice at Monte Citorio — Sanctuaries. — Lotteries — 
Monte di Pieta. — Current Coins, — Price of Bread. —Pro- 
hibited Books.—-Toleration. — Jeim,—*Churck of England 
Service — Hospital. — Funerals. 

Carnival Amusements.^ — Improvisatore.—Ceremonies in East, 
er Weel.—Public Walks. — Dress, 

* I 

Buffaloes. — Go(its.^PlanU.---^Weather.^Of the Insalubrity oj 
the Atmosphere. 

The edifice for the use of the university of Borne, 
called la Sapienza, was begun by Leo X. under 
the direction of Bouaroti, and finished by the ar¬ 
chitect Boromini in the »venteenth century, in a 
style much degMierated from the sirqplicity and. 
proper selection of ornaments conspicuous in the 
architects of the sixteenth. At one end of the ob¬ 
long court is the church, a cupola terminating 
in a cone, having a spiral has relief around it, an ex¬ 
ample of the exaggerated style practised by Boromini. 
In this building the professors of the university 

of Rome deliver lectures on the various branches 

__ 

oif science. TThe university was first established in 
the fifteenth century by Eugenius IV. 

After the holy sec had acquired the 
of Urbiho, * tl» printed books of the exten- 



• See the Note in page 1 J>1 - 

10 ' 
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sive library of the Dukes of Urbino were given to 
the Sapienza ; the manuscripts were placed in the 
Vatican. The library is open for the use of stu¬ 
dents, and contmns 23,000 volumes. 

Jyotanic Garcfe/?.-—Alexander VII. Chigi, who 
finished the building about the year 1660, institut¬ 
ed also the botanic garden of the university, situat- ^ 
ed behind the fountain of San Pietro Montorio. 
This botanic garden, as before mentioned, is very 
inconsiuexuble. * 

{Collection of Minerals.-—Tiliere is a collection of 
minerals formed in Germany and France; it was pur¬ 
chased by the pope about twelve yews ago. To 
this are added the minerals of different parts of the 
pope’s territory. 

Latialite.—Amongst these last is a ciystal of 
latialite, in form of an octahedron, of which the side 
is two or three tenths of an inch. Of this mineral 
mention has been made already in speaking of Ma¬ 
rino where it is found. 

Alum Rock of la To f/a.—-There are specimens of 
another remarkable mineral of the pope’s territory, 
the alum rock of La Tolia, situated ten miles east 
Civita Vecchia. Professor Gismondi considers thill 
alum rock to he a species of mineral distinct from 
others, and characterized by apeculiar crystalline form. 
Klaproth found the alum rock of Tolfa to con¬ 
tain silica, sulphuric acid, argil, and potass. It is i 


See page 276. 
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posed to have got the sulphuric acid by exposure to 
volcanic vapours. By reason of the potass it contains,it 
affords alum without requiring any addition, whilst 
the shale which is used new* Whitby and near Glas; 
gow does not yield alum in octahedral crystals; un¬ 
less potass or ammonia be added; because the consti¬ 
tuent parts of alum are sulphuric acid, argil, and 
potass or ammonia. Tlie alum obtained from the 
rock of La Tolfa is esteemed^ above all other alum 
in commerce for the purpose of dyeing delicate co¬ 
lours. 

Eminent Professors .—^^^raongst the eminent men 
who have taught in the university of Rome are the 
following: * 

Copernicus taught astropomy for a short time in 
1.500, at the age of twenty-seven. 

EustachiuSf celebra^. amongst anatomists for 
his works on the oi^an of hearing, his engi'aved a- 
natomical tables, and his /^ervations on the tho¬ 
racic duct, was professor of medicine in 1562. 

Baglivif an eminent medical practitioner, and 
author of a work, De Praxi Medica, was professor 
of surgery and anatomy. He was a native of Ra- 
Ijusa, and died at 58, in I707. 

Gravina was professor of jurisprudence. His 
work on the origin, and history of the civil law is 
^ much esteemed. A,; He was an admirer of poetry, and 
of the foui^ers of the Academy dell’ Arcadia. 


• See C'araffa de Gymnasio Komatio. 
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He left his property to the excellent dramatic wri¬ 
ter Metastasio* whom he had maintained and edu¬ 
cated. Gravina was born in Calabria, and died in 
1717 at the age of fifty-three. 

Jesuits* College .—The Collegium Romanum has 
returned into the possession of the Jesuits since the 
re-establishment of the order. The order of Je¬ 
suits received the papal approbation from Paul HI. 
Farnese in 1540, and they soon after established 
this college, '^fhe order having acquired excessive 
power by means of its artful and ambitious constitu¬ 
tion, was abolished by brief of Clement XIV. 
Ganganelli in 17^2, aiid re-established by the pope 
now leignlng, Pius VII. about 1815. Various 
branches of science are taught by the Jesuits in this 
establishment. 

Kircher*s Museum.^-Jtht museum formed by 
the Jesuit Kircher is tC be seen in the Collegium 
Romanum. It is dui^ and ill kept, and offers no¬ 
thing remarkable on a general view. It contains 
some Egyptian hieroglyphics and some ancient 
bronzes. The Jesuit Buonanni made additions to 
Kircher’s museum, and published a descriptive cat#- 
logue of it in 1709* 

Eminent Professors .—Amongst the eminent Je¬ 
suits who have taught in this college are, Kircher^ 
who wrote on some branches of njinral philosophy, 
on gnomonics, on hieroglyphics, and other subjecftf; 
Strada, who died in 1649* professor of rhetoric, 
author of Latin Poems, which are esteemed, and ol 
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a History of the Wars of Flanders; Bosco'vkh, the 
celebrated mathematician, born at Ragusa in lyil. 

Observatory. - In the astronomical observatory of 
the college they are putting op a three or four feet 
transit instrument by Reichenbach. There is a theo¬ 
dolite by the same artist, and a clock with a gridiron 
pendulum, by Pons of Paris. Mathen tical instru¬ 
ment makers have little employment at Rome, and 
consequently their number is very small. There is 
one, I was informed, who had worked and learnt 
his art under Fortin of Paris. 

Ohserxatory of the Vatican .—Another observa¬ 
tory at Rome is in the Vatican, but it is not at pre¬ 
sent furnished with instruments. 

Congregation de Propaganda Fide.^A large 
building in the Piazza di 5pagna is occupied by the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, which was estab¬ 
lished in by Gregory XV, for the education 
of missionaries destined Ibr distant countries, and 
of natives of these countries, who are instructed in 
theological doctrine. 

Printing-House .—In 16^7 thp printing-house 
of this college contained founts of letter in fifteen 
different languages, and this number was afterwards 
augmented to twenty-three, and latterly to a great¬ 
er number. 

^cafkmia Linoei ,—The Academia dei Lincei 
T#as instituted about by Prince Frederic Cesi, 
a distii^ished oncourager of science, at the early 
age of eighteen. 
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'Phis academy had for emblem a lynx, to denote 
the acuteness with which the phenomena of nature 
require to be examined; and the object of the aca¬ 
demy was to pro,note the study of natural history. 

They were occupied in publishing Hernandes’s 
Natural History of Mexico. 

Fabio Colonna, bom at Naples in 1567, author 
01 a work on the plants mentioned by the ancients, 
was one of the most distinguished members. Bian- 
chi, under the name of Planco, has written a his¬ 
tory of this academy. 

Modern Academy del Lincel .—There exists at 
this day in Rome an academy of the same name, 
in winch papers on physical science and natural his¬ 
tory are read. 

Arcadia.-^The Academia dell’ Arcadia was in¬ 
stituted for the purpose o^ correcting the bad taste 
in poetry which prevailed in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. A collection df the lives of the eminent 
members has been published, with the title of Vite 
degli Arcadi Illustri. This academy still exists, and 
holds its meetings every '1 hursday at the Italian 
hour, that is, about two hours before sun-set. 

Vatican lAhrary. 

Origin of the Collection of Manuscripts. —Cle¬ 
ment V. having fixed his seat at ji^jgnon, removed 
the papal library to that place, where it remained 
till 1417, when Martin. V. Colonna brought it to 
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Rome, and placed it in the Vatican palace. In 
1432 this library was inconsiderable. To Nicho¬ 
las V., and his successor Caiistiis III. Borgia, two 
pontiffis who reigned from I^T to 1458, is due a 
great part of the collection of manuscripts that now 
forms the Vatican library. Transcribers were em¬ 
ployed by these two popes in many different coun¬ 
tries in copying manuscripts j and they had persons 
employed in collecting manuscripts in France, Ger¬ 
many, England, and Greece. Under some of the 
following popes the library was neglected. ^ 

In 1472 Sixtus IV. della Rovere added to the 
library, and was the first who opened it for the use 
of the public, and allotted revenues for its main¬ 
tenance. 

Leo X. made considerable additions. In the time 
of Clement VII. de’ Medici in 1527, happened 
the sack of Rome by the trtiops of the Emperor 
Charles V., and many of tfe books in the Vatican 
library were destroyed by the ignorance of the sol¬ 
diers. 

Vatican Library J3z«/A^Sixtus V., about the 
year 1587, built the present library. Domenico 
Fontana was the architect. 

Cardinal Baronius was librarian from 1568 to 
^ 607 , and was employed by the popes in composing 


* Prasf. Catalogum Codd. Manusenpt. Bibliotheca; Va- 
ticanx, by Assemanni. 
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an ecclesiastical history in answer to the history pub¬ 
lished by Luther and the other reformers. The 
work of the reformers is entitled Centurue Magde- 
burgica?, that of Bw^ius Aunales Ecclesiasticse. 

in the seventeenth century the Vatican library 
^was increased by three considerable additions ; the 
first was the librarjT of manuscripts that belonged to 
the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, presented to the 
pope by Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria ; the second, 
the manuscripts of the library of the Dukes of Ur- 
bino ; and the third, the collection of manuscripts, 
which Christina, Queen of Sweden, left to the Va¬ 
tican. 

Number of Volumes .—The Vatican library is 
said to contain 30,000 volumes of manuscripts. 
Amongst the manuscripts that are celebrated is a 
V^irgil with paintings, and ^written in carettere ma- 
jusculo, in letters nearly of the form of the ancient 
Homan lapidary letter^ A copy of the form of the 
letters of this manus^ipt is published in Astle^s 
History of the Origin of Writing j this manuscript 
has been supposed to be of the fourth century of the 
time of Constantine. * 'There is also a manuscript 
of Terence in letters of a similar form. Several of 
these manuscripts were carried to Paris, as well as 
the collection of medals, which last lias disappeared, 
as the keeper infoimed me. >, 


* See page ‘206. 
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first Gallery^ —The first gallcsry of the Vatican 
library is feet io length, and is adorned with 
paintings representing the actions of Sixtus V. The 
manuscripts are in low book;^KKB, with imperforat* 
ed doors, placed along the walls. In this gallery is 
an ancient calendar in form of a cross, with ful|. 
length miniatures of the saints, placed at the day de¬ 
dicated to each ; two very large tables of granite, 
and some other objects of curiosity. 

Greek V ascs.—‘In this, and some of the other gal¬ 
leries, which are very extensive, is a valuable collec¬ 
tion of the Greek painted earthen vases, formerly 
called Etruscan. It is the oldest collection of these 
vases, and was formed at Naples by Valetta. ^ One 
of the vases is painted with a ludicrous caricature of 
Jupiter and Ampliytrio*6 wife. The wife o/ Am- 
phytrio is looking from a window, Jupiter with a 
ladJei' prepared to scale the |rindow, and Mercury, 
Thi$ vs^ belonged to Mci^, and is described by 
Winkelraann. t ;» 

« ■ • - 'ff* 

Acts of Sixtus V *—Amongst the paintings on the 
wall and ceiling is the elev^on of the obelisk in the 
piazza of Saint Peter*s. 

Faschal Cycle, —In one of the yooms is the mar- 
ble. Statue of Saint Hippolite, bishop of Porto. The 
figure is seated, and on the chair is engraved the 


* Winkelmann, Hist, de TArt. 

+ Winkelmaon, Hist, de VArt. and Monumenti luediti. 
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Paschal Cycle in Greek. This Winkelmann 
ders as the oldest Christian statue that is known. 
A copy in marhle is in Saint Andria della Valle. * 
Many ancient Christm works, consis.tirig of rectan- 
’gular sepulchral urns^ldth relief sculptures of scrip¬ 
ture histories are seen at Rome j some of these are 
rudely drawn in the Roma Subterranea of Bosio. 

Christian Antiquities .—The fourth room contains 
a collection of Christian antiquities formed about 
1750 by Benedict XIV. They are kept in cases, 
placed on each wall, with imperforated wooden 
doors. 

Papyri.—Ancient Running Hand .—Tie last 
room has the walls hung round with manuscripts on 
papyrus extended and exposed to view in frames pro¬ 
tected by glass. They are conveyances of land in the 
country near Ravenna, and some adjacent parts of 
Italy. They are in Latin, and in the ancient Ro¬ 
man running hand. An exact copy of the form of 
the letters of one of them, which is a grani of land 
to the church of Ravenna in the sixth century, is 
engraved in the Nouveau Trait6 de Deplomatique, 
and in Astle’s History of-Writing, plate 29. Maf- 
fei, without giring the form of the letters, has pub¬ 
lished some legal deeds relating to the sale of lands, 
written at Ravenira on papyrus, in the same La¬ 
tin running hand, in the fifth century, before the 


0 


* See page SIS. 
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IS Qot possession of Italy. ^ It is supposed, 
that the Romans, in the flourishing times of the 
empire, employed a running hand for common and 
daily purpc^s, in which the. pen was not lifted, 
different from the square lett^ which are seen on 
their inscriptions on stone ; and the running hand 
on these papyri, of the fifth and sixth centuries, is 
probably a modification of the running hand which 
was used at the beginning of the empire. This run*- 
ning hand is Roman, and has been erroneously call¬ 
ed Gothic; the Goths and Lombards brought no 
letters nor drts w^itli them, but made use of' those 
that were prevalent in Italy. The word Gothic in 
common language in Italy is frequently used to de¬ 
note the ungraceful form of a building, or of letters, 
without signifying that these forms were derived 
from the Goths. 

The letters of inscriptions tm stone of the middle 
age, which have been called Gothic,—the letters of 
Europt^ manuscript books of the middle a^,—the 
black letter,—the Anglo*Saxon letters, are all 
bly derived from the Roman capital letters, whicjli 
we see on ancient inscripj^s on stone, and which ^ 
are a modification of the Greek letters. The small^^ 
letters, now commonly used in printing, called 
by the Italians carattere starapatello, are found in 
manuscripts of the middle age, and arise frpm the 

■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ —^ _ — . 

* Veroaa Illustrata Marchese Scipione Parte 
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same source, as may be seen by comparing tbew- 
ters of difterent periods of the middle ages, pubUsli- 
ed in Astle’s Account of the Origin and Progress of 
Writing; although ^e resemblance of the a, the e, 
the g, the h, the m, ^d others, to thoietters of an¬ 
cient Roman inscriptions, is not obvious at hrst 
sight, nevertheless their origin becomes evident, 
when the different steps of the transition are laid 
before the eye, and when the modifications of form 
are compared in manuscripts of the different periods. 

The ceiling of this papyrus room is painted by 
Raphael Mengs, with an emblematical figure of 
Histoiy, and two figures seated, one rejmesenting 
Saint Peter the other Moses, They are in perspec¬ 
tive, as seen from below. These pictures possess 
gi'eut merit. The accessory parts of the painting of 
this room are the Sphinx and other Egyptian figures, 
in allusion to the papyrus. 

French Porcelain .—In the same room .are two large 

candelalwa of Sevres porcelain, m feet high, pre- 

iiOted by Bonaparte to Pius VII., now reigning, 

i,afiber Pius bad travelled across the Alps and assisted 
^ * 

at the ceremony of tlit jcoronation in the church of 
^Notre Dame of Paris. 

There is another gallery subdivided transversely 
by arcades. 

Small Bronzes.-^ln the last room this suite 
is a collection of gems, small statues of bronze, and 
ancient instruments of bronze. 
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<^mteSi^One case contains a number of ancient 
images of household gods, Penates. These ima.- 
ges are rude representations of the human figure, 
being formed merely of a plate of bronze, cut out 
with projections representing #le l^s and mmsj, as 
imperfectly as the figure which a child cuts out of a 
card with scissors. 

Scala Regia .—From this there is a door which 
opens to the foot of the great staircase, or ScaM 
Regia, leading to the equal branched cross room, 
the Sala a Croce Greca, of the Museo Pio Cleraen- 
tino. * This staircase, as well as the cross room, 
the large rotonda, the gallery of the muses, and 
others, and many statues, were added to the mu¬ 
seum of the Vatican by Pius VI. Braschi about 
1 7^50. 1 he staircase is magnificently adorned with po¬ 
lished columns of red Egyptian granite, with columns 
of breccia corallina, and with beautiful door-posts 
of grani|e from the baths of Nero, which were situ¬ 
ated bet^ilen the l^antheon and the Piazza I'favona. 

The library of the Vatican is open for the useriSf 
those who wish to consult manuscripts. 

Library of the Mfwmi^s^Another consideraMcj^ 
public library is the Biblioteca Casanattense delli^, 
Minerva, situated in the Piazza della Minerva. It 

^ i 

was founded in 1655 by Gregory XV.*8 physician, 
Castellani, who left his books to the monastery of 

* Se€ page 40S. 
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Saata Maria sopra Minerva. The library was mi 
augmented in 1698 by a donation from Cardinal 
Casanatta, a Neapolitan, and, for that reason, is 
called by his name. This library is open to the 
public, and is freqpieufi^ by a considerable number 
of students. The monastery and library is now again 
in possession of Premonstratensian monks, who wear 
a white dress. 

Strahlhof, —One of the handsomest libraries in 
Europe is the library of tlie monastery of Strahlhof 
at Prague in Bohemia, belonging to this same order, 
and which still exists unsuppressed, in 1817* 
Library of the Sapienza. —The library of the 
Sapienza, which has been mentioned already, is also 
frequented by many students. 

Jmperiali Library. —The library founded by Car¬ 
dinal Imperiali, of which there is a catalogue published 
by Fontanini, was kept in the Piazza Colonna, but was 
sold and dispersed by the Imperiali family during 
the last invasion of Italy by the french, a^WWith- 
Sta^ng the destination of the founder, who be- 
it to be preserved for the use of the public. 
‘jS^ademy for the Mdw^wn of Painters. —The 
emy of Saint Luke, for the instruction of young 
artists, is near the Piazza Navona. The expence of 
the, institution is defrayed by government. Instruc- 
tiqns (given by different professors in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, geometry, perspec¬ 
tive, anatomy, mythology, and the manners of au* 

K k 
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nations. There is a large collection,of {>|aister.> 
casts^ and opportunities to draw from life. Canova 
is the president. 

Gallen/ of the Academy of Saint ZMi-e.—The 
academy of Saint Luke is # society of artists with 
many honorary members. Adjoining to the church 
of Saint Luke, in the Forum Romanum, is the gal¬ 
lery of jhctures belonging to the academy. It con¬ 
tains the pictures painted by each member on his 
admission into the academy. 

The Prince Francesco di Paula, brother of the 
reigning King of Spain, was ambitious of becoming 
a member of this academy, and his own portrait, 
painted by himself, is seen amongst the other ad¬ 
mission pictuies. The gallery contains many por¬ 
traits of artists painted by themselves. The most 
celebrated work in the collection is Rafdiael’s pic¬ 
ture of Saint Luke painting the portrait of the Vir¬ 


gin. 

Pin Medtdl^The palace of the Medici 
was built about the year 1550. The gardei 
is ascribed to Bonai’oti, It was acquired b; 
nal Alexander de’ Medij!i|.afterwards Leo XL 
garden is extensive, and commands a fine view. 

French Academy .—This palace and villa having 
become the property of the crown of France, it was 
Impropriated to the use of the French acad^y of 
painting, established at Rome by Louis XIV. For¬ 
merly the French academy noenpied a palace in tho 
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Copso. The academy consists of a director a' 
twentyifour pensioned students, who have ^in 
the prize for painting', sculpture, and architecture in 

‘Paris. 

_ 

The last director Le Thierre the historical 

C 

painter. 

There is a collection of plaster easts of the most 
esteemed works of sculpture. 

ether Pensioners .—Some pensioned students of 
painting are also maintained in the Palazzo di Ve¬ 
nezia, where the offices of the Austrian embassy 
are. 

Citnorff.—In the studio or workshop of Canova, 
the most celebrated sculptor of the present age, are 
eeen many of his marbles, finished or on hand, and 
plaster casts of most of his other works. He is now 
(1818) employed with the monument in memory of 
the Cardinal of York, which is to be erected in 
Saint Peter’s at the cxpence of the British govern¬ 
ment. % '0^ 

lova is a native of the neighbourhood of Bas- 


Mn the country that formerly belonged to Ve- 



i#.' The following ar^|Dmc of his works; 

■The monument erected in memory of the Arch- 
dutehess Christina, by her husband the DuImi Albert 
of Saxe-Teschen, in the Augustine church at Vienna. 
A work consisting of a great many emblematical fi¬ 
gures. This is one of Canova’s largest works. It 
MSt L. 10,000 Sterlk^. 
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The tombs of Clement XIV. (langanelli, and^ of 
olpito, in the church of the Apostles at Rome. 

The tomb of Gement XIII. Rezzonico, in Saint 
eter’s. 

The tomb of Alfieri, in church of Santa Crd- 
ce at Florence. 

Perseus, and two Greek Boxers, in the Cortilet- 
to delle Statue m the Vatican. 

Venus, in the Pitti palace at Ilorence. 

A Magdalen kneeling. 

Polyhymnia seated, in the school of painting at 
Venice. 

A seated statue of Madame Xetitia Bonaparte, 
mother of Napoleon, called, according to the form 
of her son’s court, Madame Mere, and afterwards, 
when fortune deserted him, her name Letitia was 
translated by the Paiisiaiis into the ludicrous appel¬ 
lation of La Mere la Joie. It is said this statue was 
bought by the Duke of Bedford at a in Paris, 
in ISlt^for L.^00. 

A statue of the Princess of Lichtenstein si ft's./. 









V i 

now' sending from the Workshop to Vienna. IS 
The Three Graces, nj||y, in February 1818, 
Canova’s worksht^ for the Prince Regent. 

Bas-reliefs of subjects from Homer. , 

Helen, a bust in the possession of Madame AI- 
Inricci at Venice, who has published a descripl^n of 
Banova’s statues. 

1 * t ’ ? 

Torwaldson .—Torwaldson, a native of the Kingj 
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of Denmark's dominions, is the sculptor next 
lebrity in Rome. Casts of liis two bas-reliefs of 
Night and Aurora, representing figures ioating in 
the air, are seen in ina^j of the collections of the 
academies in Italy. 

The most esteemed painter at this 

• • T% • ^ 

tune m Rome is Camuccini, a native of the kingdom 
of Naples. 


Manufactory of Mosaic. 


The manufactory of Mosaic pictures belonging 
to the pope is in a, large building to the south of 
Saint Peter’s. 

Enamels .—The building in which the establish¬ 
ment is situated is large, and contains a collection of 
enamels drawn into the form of sticks. These are 
arranged, according to their colours, in an extensive 
suit of rooms. Tlie number of shades of colour is 


jJt 


17,000. 

.Paste .—^The mastic or paste in v^ich the pieces 
are stuck is composed of powdered Tra- 
Y$ilane stone, quicklime, and lintseed oil. This 
Ifte has the advantage If receiving little injury 
from damp. 

The sticks of enamel are placed on a small anvil 
shaped like a chisel, and broken into pieces of the 
requilke size by an edged hammer. The enamel is 
very fusible, so that the small sticks can be melted 
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d J^rawn out into a finer size at tlie dame ^ a can¬ 
dle, without the assistance of the blow-pi|«. '• 

After the hits of enamel are fixed into the paste) 
and the whole allow^ to day for two months, their 
upper surface is brouj^ht to a plane, and polished by; 
means of a flat stone and emery. A lapidary’s 
wheel and emei^is also used for polishing the sur¬ 
face of individual bits before their insertion. After 
the surface of the picture is polished, the interstices be¬ 
tween the pieces of enamel are filled up with a paste 
of the same colour wilii the adjacent pieces. 

Mosaic pictures of a niodei’a^ size are imbeddctl 
in a case of copper, which has projecting crooked 
pieces of copper soldered to the bottom, in order to 
fasten the paste. 

Large pictures ai’c imbedded on a slab of stone. 
The volcanic stone called Piperino, and also Tra¬ 
vertine stone, is used 'for this purpose, llie large 
Mosaii^, of the size of the Transfigurati^, cost be¬ 
tween L. 4000 and L. 5<K)0 Sterling. 

Cammucini, who is one of the most estoeila^ 
painters of the present time in Rome, has the'm- 
jipertion of this establishttlent. 

The manufactory is about to be removed to a 
ther sitdation, in order to nmke room for the Inqui- 
^tion, which is td be establi^ed^ in the house now, 
in 1^18, occupied by the manufactory of MojlBc. 

Rome is the principal, pr rather the ,only, school 
of Mosaic painting at this day in Europe. The 
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great Mosaic picture of Leonardo da Vinci’|^Liit 
Supper, executed at Milan, was by m artist from 
the Roman school. 

MusakhistL-^Besi^s this* great establi^ment 
lihere me many artists who work in Mosaic in Rome, 
-and a vmiety of small Mosfiic pictures are made for 
ornamenting rings, snuff-boxes, aiH other toys. 

the vicinity of Saint Peter’s is situated 
the mint, of which the rolling machines, and some 
other parts, are set in niotionj^,by water-wheels. * 

Bronze Manufactory ,—In tlie same suburb is 
the pope’s found^^ of bronze figures. 

Fittura a ScagHola .—There are some artists in 
Rome who make tables ornamented with designs 
in ScagHola, which produce a tolerable effect. The 
gypseous plaster stone is roasted, pounded, and 
sifted, and mixed with a solution of animal glue. A 
coat of this white plaster iMaid on for the ground 
of the picture, and then cavities of the form of the 
intended^dcsigu are made in the white ground by 
of engraving tool, and the cavities are af- 
^rwards filled up with coloured plaster, so as to form 
representation of the object intended to be imi- 
ted, a bird, flower, or foliage. Tliis art was? 
practised in 1615 by a native of Carpi. Much de¬ 
pends on the proper proportion of glue. The scag.* 



* See Giacomo Acami dell’ origine e dell* Aotlcliita della 
' zecca pontidcia. 
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liola^gt stucco il polished with pumice Stoiic, hon<», 
and haematites or colcothar; the white plaster, which 
in made widt isinghiss, is polished with Dutch rusli. 

Yellow marb^ is iSfee kind of marble which the. 
artists succeed best in Imitating in stucco ; tire*yel- 
low is formed by i^ome oxide or salt of lead. 

Gut Strings Jw Musical Instruments .—The gut 
strings for musical instrumeats made at Rome and 
Naples are more esteemed than those made in othei- 
parts of Europe. According to the acjcounts that 
have been published of the process, the strings arc 
made in the months of Augustr;|(p[ld September of 
the bowels of Iambs seven or eight months old. The 
degree of heat that prevails in August and Septem¬ 
ber is necessary for the success of the operation ; and 
it is probable, that the superior quality of the Roman 
strings arises from the particular temperature of heat 
at Rome, being suitabl^'for macerating the bowels. 
Tlie IBbwels, after having been steeped a consi¬ 
derable time in lees of wine, are twisted into strings; 
small strings are made by twisting two laige haip 
strings are composed of a greater nbmber *, and the 
laigest Strang lised for murical ihstrumeitts consif 
of 150 bowels'twisted together. 



Parchment is well manufactured at 
.1*" e from the ^ins Of and goats, of which 

lal^r the numl^ef is considerable in the ncighb^r-t 
hood of Rome. 

Cipria. — The hair-powder made at Rome is called • 
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Cipria, and is said to be perfumed with a kind of 
lichen. ’ ^ 

Camels *—Tliere are in Rome sever^ artists wlj^ 
engrave sunk figures and cameos on Cornelian. 
Amongst them, Pichler the son is eminent as his 
Ifkther was formerly. 

Sheil Cameos,—A great niany:l|ameos, which sell 
at a cheaper rate, are made of shell. Those in which 
the raised figure is white, and tlie ground of a darker 
colour, are made of the hira^/shell from the Red 
Sea, which seems to be the Cassis Rufa of Laraark. 
The shell cameo^n which the figwe and the ground 
are of the same colour are made of the large shell of 
the Mu rex Atlanticus from Sicily. 

Goldsmiths ,—The art of the goldsmith is. prac¬ 
tised with skill in Rome. In I 786 , Ludovici was 
celebrated in this art, and made a model of Tr^api’s 
pillar three feet in height, in which the reliefs were 
accurately represented in silver. Similar cc^es are 
made by the goldsmiths of the present day. 

Monte pVono.—fMonte Citorio is a small eleva¬ 
tion, which Venuti considers to be composed of ruins 
and rubbish, accumulated durii^ the middle ages. 
The name he supposes to have bear Mons Citato- 
rius, and derived from the citations of the heralds in¬ 
viting the people to enter into the Septa * of the 


If; 


* k 

* The Septa were “ loca in Cainpo Martio intlusa tabulatis; 
inquibus stans populus Romanus suffragia feire consucMiah”*— 
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Cottiitia for the election of consuls, tribunes, or 
sedileil 

The palace of Monte Citorio is a large building, * 
completed by Innocent XII., who, about the year 
1695, established in it the tribunals called Curia 
Innocenziana. 

The «Of these the Ruota is the chief 

court in the pontifical dominions. 

The name Ruota originates from the round form 
of the table at which t|ie judges sit, or according to 
the Dictionary of the fLcadeniy della Crusca, from 
the judges giving their opinions i^rotation. 

The public are not admitted to^e pleadings be¬ 
fore this court, as I was infonued. The laws collect¬ 
ed by Justinian regulate their proceedings chiefly. 
The pleadings are in Latin. * 

Sanctuaries Abolished .—According to the ac¬ 
counts of Rome, thirty years ago, the threshholds 
and porticoes of churches were inhabited by assassins 
and other criminals, who took refuge in these sanc¬ 
tuaries, where they could not be seized by the offi¬ 
cers of justice. This is not to be seen now. The 
sanctuaries appear not to have been revived since the| 
Frent^ had possession of the city; and the crime of 
assassination, for the checking of which the'' French 
issued many salutary enactments, is probably less 
frequent. I saw no appem’ance of tlie churches iie- 


* See Cancel). Lunadoro stato della ebrte di Roma, n65i 

n 
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iag used as sanctuaries by criminals in any pit csT 
Italy that I visited. 

Lottery .the balcony (d' the palace of die 
courts of justice at Monte Citorio, the government 
lottery is drawn twice every month. The lotteries 
1n Italy are within the reach of all, even the poorer 
classes, and on that account are tie more extensively 
pernicious. Of 100 numbers, live only are taken * 
out at each drawing of the lottery. The prson 
who buys a ticket fixes upn one number, and if 
that number is one of thoseflrawn, he gains perhaps 
twenty times thfi|.atake he has made ; the amount of 
this stake wiiicK^e has paid on receiving the ticket 
is optional, and may be a veiy trifling sum. If he 
fixes on two numbers, then, in case of these coming 
out, he gains perhaps 100 times his stake. If he 
fixes on three, he has the chance of gaining a much s 
larger multiple of the stake, and still more when he 
fixes on four or five. ' 

The lottery in Fraiice, which is drawn every 
week, is on the same principle, being copied from 
the lottery of Genoa. 

Monte di Pieta ,—The Monte di Pieta, opposite 
the church of La Trinita de’ Pellegrini, for^l^ding 
money^’To the por on pwns, - without -interest, if 
the sum does not exceed ten scudi, that is, L. 2 Ster- 
)£bg, was established as early as 15^. i 

In several countries of Europe the trade of pawn¬ 
broker is monoplized by goveraraent; this conli- 
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nues to be the case in Paris, where the business of 
lending money on pawns is carried on exclusively 
by the Mont de Piete, which belcmgs to the govern¬ 
ment. 

Money, 

The coins most frequent in currency in Rome' 
are, 

English Pence. 

The large silver crown called scudo^ 
or moneta^ which is equal to ten paoli, 
is in value about • V * 

The half a silver coin equal 

to five paoli. ^ 

The tesionCy a silver coin equal to 
three paoli. 

Tlie papetOy a silver coin equal to 
two paoli. 

: ’The paoloy a silver coin equal to 

ten bajocchi, and in value about 5 

The bajoccoy a copper coin equal to 
the tenth of a paola, in value some¬ 
thing more than a halfpenny . 0 

l^he quattrino, a small copper coin, is one-fifth of 
the bajocco. 

Spanish piasters or dollars were frequent m circu¬ 
lation in 1818, and were worth 102;^ bajocchi^ which 
is a little more than the Roman scudo. 

The crowns of Tuscany pass in Rome, but the 
Tuscan half scudi, and other Tuscan coins of smal¬ 
ler value, do nit. 
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The silver current coin is sufficiently abundant, 
the bankers paid letters of credit in Homan crowns, 
or Spanish dollars, and not in paper money, as is 
described to have been the practice thirty years 
ago. 

i* 

Price of Bread. 

According to the assize of bread published in 
Home in March 1818, the finest bread must be 
sold by the bakers at 2 bajocchi 3^ fifths of bajoc- 
co, that is, about ^iree h^^ifpence Sterling for a 
pound, * Roman weight. 

Prohibited Books. 

The Congregation dell Indice, or committee of car¬ 
dinals, whose office it is to form a list of prohibited 
books, affix the titles of such books as they condemn^ 
at the doors of Saint Peter’s, and other churches, t 
Amongst the books prohibited by the decree of 
December 1817 are, 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, translated into Italian, and 
published at Milan, 1805. 

Sismondi, Histoire des HepUbliques Itaiiennes du 
oyen age, a Paris, 180[). ' 

Villalf, sur PEsprit et ITiifluence dl la Ri^or- 
mation de Luther, a Paris, 1811. ' ' ‘ 


* The Roman pound is t>f an avoirdupois pound.,, 
f See Catalano, de Secret. Congreg. Inlicis, 
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Parny, la Guerre des Dieux Anciens et Mo- 
dernes, a Paris, 1799. 

The books prohibited at Rome from 1808 to • 
1817 are only forty in number. Amongst them 
are, 

Zimmerman on Solitude, translated into Italianjr^ 
1804. 

Memoirs de Gramont, translated into Italian, 
Milan, 1814. 

Transactions of. the Bible. Society, in Italian, 
Naples, 1817. 

All translations of the Bible into living languages, 
except those approved by the Apostolic See, and 
those published with notes taken fisom the fathers 
of the church, or from learned Catholic authors. 

The congregation of the index was first establish¬ 
ed by Pius V. in 1570. The complete index down 
to the time of each jiiiblication has been printed 
several times, and forms a thick octavo volume. 

Jez^'s .—In the advertisements published by tbe 
Inquisition, and posted in the churches in the pope’s 
territory, in 1818, alt. Catholics are required to 
denounce to the Inquisition any heretics, misbe¬ 
lievers, Mahometans, Jews, or Gentiles ; but, in^ 
practice, the Jews are suffered, and their il^mber at 
Rome is stated to be 8000. The Ghetto de* 
|||prei, Jewry, or the quarter inhabited by the 
"^ews, is near the Pon1;e Quattro Capi, on the side 
of the river# This place was assigned them in 
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1557 by Paul IV. The inquisition in Rome 
was not remarkable for severity during the last cen¬ 
tury. 

Toleration of the English Service.-^The tolera- 
•tion in the spring of 1818 extended so far as to al- 
• low the English to assemble in a room for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing the Church of England service 
read, but they were not allowed a regular and for¬ 
mal chapel. 

During Lent in^ihe public eating-houses in Rome 
there were two bills of farcj'^ne consisting of fish, 
and meagre for the Catholics, the other df meat for 
those wlio did not chuse meagre. This last was some¬ 
times entitled, Lista di grasso per gli ammalati, bill 
of meat for the sick. 

Hospital.'^Thc hospital of the Santo Spirito, 
situated near Saint Peter’s, and originally instituted „ 
for pilgrims, is the largest in Rome. The building is 
extensive, and consists of a ground floor, and one 
principal floor above. The beds of the sick are pla¬ 
ced in spacious halls on the principal floor, but, from 
some economical regulations, beds are crowded to¬ 
gether in some of the halls, whilst the others are left 
empty. The management of the hospital is in the 
hands o^f^cclesiastics. Evelyn in I6l5 describes this 
hospital, and observes that it is kept with “ as much 
care, sweetnesse, and couveniency, as can be imagin¬ 
ed and this observation is stiil applicable to the hos- 
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pitals in Italy at this day. * He adds, “ the Italians 
being generally very neatc;” this would scarcely 
be said now by any one accustomed to the cleanli¬ 
ness of England, which has improved much since 
the time of Evelyn, and had made some progress' 
even at that time, for Erasmus, who was in England 
ill the time of Henry VIII., and compared the man¬ 
ner of living with what he had seen in various parts 
of Europe, was disgusted with the dirtiness of the 
apartments in Enghind, which he describes as strew¬ 
ed with rushes, seldom-renewed, and the receptacle 

of various Tiinds of filth, t 

Funerah .—In Rome the dead are earned in pro¬ 
cession to the church extended on ii,,bier, with the 
face and hands uncoverod, and exposed to view. 

Carnival Amusements. 

The Corso .—Tlie long narrowish street called 
the Corso, which extends an English mile in length 
from the Porta del Popolo to the vicinity of the 
Capitol, is ill paved with small stones of basalt from 
Capi di Bove, and the jides of the street are incum¬ 
bered with esplanades elevated to the height of two 
or three feet, which oblige foot passengers to walk 
in the middle of the street. This street is-' used as 


* Memoirs of John EVelyn, Esq. London, ISIS, 
t Erasmi Epifitolo:. 
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the fashionable drive in the afternoon, and is walked 
by masks in the carnival. 

* Berlingaccio, —Shrove-Tuesday, or the last day 
of the carnival, is a scene of meriy-making in Italy. 
*rhis.day is called Berlingaccio, a word which in the 
Dictionary Della Crusca is derived from here and 
linguare, as denoting drinking and noise in which 
the people pass the day. Muratori derives the word 
from burlingi, a kind of cake made of Hour which 
used to be eaten on that day. 

On this last day of the carnif^l the Corso at Home 
is crov ded with spectators and with masks, some on 
foot and some in carriages. 'Die principal amuse¬ 
ment of the masks is to throw handfuls of powder¬ 
ed chalk at their acquaintances. Amongst the 
numerous masks some men are seen with caiabincs 
and in the dress of Neapolitan rohhers. 

Horse Race ,—In the midst of all this some dra¬ 
goons ride along and clear the street for the lace, 
which consists of half a dozen small horses without 
riders. The horses are let loose from the obelisk 
in the Piazza del Popolo, and have a kind of spur 
with iron points attached on their back. 

This kind of horse race was first introduced into 
Rome in 1470. It is called correre il palio, from 
the palium or silk cloak that used to be the prize.' 


* Munilon, Ant. Italica.', Di'.s, Cp. 

L 1 
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The masks, after sunset, light up a vast number 
6f small tapers, which they hold in their hands, and 
soon after they are obliged to disperse by the orders 
of police. 

Fe.stmo di Baflo .—In the evening of this last 
day of the carnival there is a public masked ball in 
the theatre d’Aliberti, where an immense crowd of 
people of various ranks is assembled. There is 
much dancing. Many of the young' women are 
dressed as Frascatane^ country, girls of Frascati, 
and in dresses of the country people of other parts 
of the Roman and Neapolitan territory. 

This theatre d’Aliberti is the largest theatre in 
Rome, and is used for the represeo^tion of musical 
operas. It was first established by Alibert, who 
came to Rome in the suite of Christino, of S^veden. 
The interior of the house is tolerably decorated, 
but far inferior to the theatre Delle Scala at Milan, 
and to the principal theatres in London and Paris. 
The passages for entrance and communication to 
different parts of the house are low and inconvenient. 

Impf^isatore. 

The Laaprovisatore Sgricci, a young man of twen¬ 
ty-five, gave some exhibitions in Rome im February 
1818, during the absence of public amusements, 
which takes place in Lent. Different subjects were 
proposed by individuals of the audience, and each 
subject was written on a slip of paper, ^ese were 
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put together, and three of tliem were drawn out by 
some friends of the poet, who, it is to be supposed, 
■drew out the three subjects that the poet had pre¬ 
viously fixed upon and studied. The subjects were, 
1. The Dispute between Ajax and Ulysses for the 
Anns of Achilles. 2. The Creation of the World. 
3. SophoJiisbe. On the first subject he recited a 
poem of three quarters of an hour. The second was 
a poem of shorter duration. Of the third subject 
he formed a trageily, in which he personated six 
characters, and a chorus of African matrons; this 
dramatic piece lasted two hours and a half. The 
whole was declaimed with great animation. 

Freaching in Lent 

Homilies and serums are frequent lu the churches 
at Rome during jSff^by preachers of celebrity, who 
come from different parts of the country to exercise 
their eloquence. The other towns of Italy and of 
France are also frequented by preachers during Lent, 

Le Funzione, or Ceremonies in Easter Week. 

The ceremonies in the pope’s chapel during Easter 
week, la settimana santa, attract a great many 
strangers to Rome. The number of EngBsh pass¬ 
ports this year, 1818, during that week, was about 
700 j some of these passports included a whole fa¬ 
mily. 

distribution of the Pa/m—On Palm Sunday in 
the chapel in the Quirinal palace the pope performs 
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the ceremony of distributing the palms. They are 
leaves of the date palm, which are brought from 
Naples, or taken I'rora the three or four date palms • 
that grow in the gardens at Rome. 

Service in the Stsime Chapel .—In the Sistine 
chapel on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
Easter week, is chaunted the service of Tenebra?, 
at the twenty-second Italian hour, which is about 
an hour and a half before sunset. The plaintive and 
solemn music of the lessons tak^ from the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, and the Psalm Miserere, are 
sung by such excellent and well trained voices, that 
it has been found impossible to execute the same 
music with equal effect in other countries of Europe. 
The composition of the music of the Miserere is ad¬ 
mirable ; that performed on the Wednesday is by' 
Allegri; on aiiother day a Miserere of the compo¬ 
sition of lomelli is sung. No musical instrument i.s 
employed in these services in the pope’s chapel. 

The pope is present on his throne, and the car¬ 
dinals ill their robes, attended by their train-bear¬ 
ers. 

Fans of Feacocks* Feathers .—Two flabelli or 
large fans of peacocks’ feathers are carried before the 
pope. They may have been originally used to drive 
away dies-, and the eyes of the peacocks’ feathers are 
said to signify the watchfulness the pope ought to 
pSve over the church. 

Cardinals .—'rhe number of cardinals has varied 
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since the ninth century, when there was a cardinal 
priest appointed to govern each ol' the twenty-eight 
parishes of Rome. * The definite number is now 
' seventy-two; frequently this number is not com¬ 
plete. Sixtus V. ordained that there should always 
be three cardinals taken from mendicant orders, and 
by this regulation a chance of the sovereignty is 
given to persons of the lowest degree. The Cardi¬ 
nal Camerlingo, so called because he is at the head 
of the Camera Apd'stolica, has the most eminent dig¬ 
nity at court. The cardinals are commonly chosen 
from three professions, the ecclesiastics, the mem¬ 
bers of monastic orders, and the judges of the courts 
of law at Rome. The reigning pope was of a mo¬ 
nastic order. Of the cardinals wlio have lield places 
in the courts of justice is Gonsaivi, the most active 
of the pope’s ministers. 

Conclave .—For the election of a pope the cardi¬ 
nals are inclosed in conclave in the Vatican palace, 
and if the election is not made in eight days, the 
cardinals arc reduced to bread and water for their 
only sustenance. There is an account of the con¬ 
clave at which Cardinal de Retz was present in 
1 in the memoirs of that cardinal, and the con¬ 
claves from Alexander VII. are described in the 
work entitled, Conclavi de’ Pontifici Romani, I 667 . 


* See Thooaassin Discipline de ; Moshcim's Ecclt- 

siastlcal Hifctory; .ind Ilal. Di». LXL. d'* 

Carduialnim Institutiocc, 
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Boxes ,—Three boxes were allotted in the 
Sixtine chapel to persons of royal birth, this year, 
(1818,) at Home ; the first to Charles IV. the ab¬ 
dicated king of Spain ; the second to the abdicated 
king of Sardinia, brother of the reigning king,* and ■ 
the Dutchess «f Chablais of the Sardinian family; 
and the third to the Prince Royal of Bavaria. 

Swiss Guards .—The doors of the chapel are 
guarded by the Swiss guard of the pope, in old 
fashioned party-coloured uniforms and cuirasses. 
These soldiers are natives of the Roman Catholic 
Cantons of Switzerland ; many of them scarcely un¬ 
derstand Italian, and speak only Gprman. 

IVashmg the Feet oj the Pilgi'ims .—In an apart¬ 
ment of the Vhitican palace the pope, though old and 
feeble, perfonned the ceremony of washing the feet 
of twelve poor men called pilgrims; they are per¬ 
sons in deacon’s orders j they are dressed all uniform¬ 
ly in white camlet. The pope afterwards handed 
the dishes to them w^hilst they sat at table. The 
ceremony of wasliing the feet of tivelve pooi- men 
is performed in Easter week in several Catholic 
courts j at Florence by the grand duke j in France, 
since the return of the Bourbon family, by a prince 
of the blood. In the time of Charles I. it was the 



* L\rlyr.’b JSfeino.rSi. Lunti. ISip. 
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Oil Thursday evening after mass the pope depo¬ 
sits the host in the altar of the Pauline chapel, whicli 
^i^ghted with a multitude of tapers. This ceremony 
' represents the deposition of the body of Christ in 
the tomb. 


Illuminated Cross.—On Good Friday the hundred 
lamps of the shrine of Saint Peter arfe put out, and 
an illuminated cross is suspended on the eastern 
verge of the cupola within Saint Peter’s. 

The Benedictim ^—On the forenoon of Easter 
Sunday the pope in his tiara, or triregno, and sur¬ 
rounded by the cardinals, delivers his benediction 
fiom the gallery on the front of Saint Peter’s. The 
people are in great numbers, their heads uncovered'' 
and kneeling. Immediately after the benediction 
Tias been pronounced, a paper is thrown from the 
gallery amongst the people, inscribed with the in- 
dulsences conferred on different churches. The 

D 

pope in his tiara attends at the service in Saint Pe¬ 
ter’s. The features of the pope are of a mild and 
dignified character. 

Pilgrims ^—A few pilgrims, riot above half-a-dozen, 
were seen at Rome in Easter week, 1818. They 
wear a cloak of black waxed cloth, having a large 
dip covering the shoulders, and a long staff. 

Fire-Works .—After Easter Sunday, in honour of 
the birth-day of the reigning pope, the outside of Saint 
Peter’s was illuminated, and the fire-works called 
the Gh’andola were discharged from the castle* of 

. f ^ 
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Saint Angelo. There were also some houses illumi¬ 
nated in the town. 

Procession on Corpus Christi Dcty.—-The cere-' 
monies of Corpus Christi day, or Corpus Domini, 
a moveable feast happening in May and June, the 
Fete Dieu of the French, which were established in 
1261 by Urban IV., in commemoration of tlie insti¬ 
tution of mass, are also to be mentioned amongst 
the most magnificent at Rome. The pope is carried 
in procession on § kind of throne under a canopy. 
He is seated, but the chair is so formed that he ap¬ 
pears to kneel before an altar with the host placed 
on it. The streets are not hung with tapestry as 
' on the Fete Dieu at Paris before the revolution, and 
since the return of the Bourbons, but tapestry is 
displayed in the colonade of Saint Peter’s. 

The clmrch ceremonies of Rome are desc ribed iii 
Catalano Cacremon. S. Rom. Eccl. ; Gattico acta 
Seiecta Caenrnonialia S. Rom. Eccles., and other 
more recent works. 

Public JValks. —The public i idc and walk along 
the liill in front of the Trinita de’ Monti and Villa 
Medici is much frequented by company in carriages 
and on foot; and walks have been laid out on the 
adjacent ground, which extends to the walls. This 
public walk, and one near the Coliseum, were begun 
some years ago by the French when they had pos¬ 
session of Rome. The French made public walks 
alao in Venice and other towns. 'The Corso is the 

common drive for cairiiges in the afternoon. 

12 
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Dress of the Country People .—The country 
people in the neighbourhood of Rome are dressed 
in very coarse clothing, and shew no attention to 
cleanliness. Even on Easter Sunday, tlie chief fes¬ 
tival of the church, groups of country people, men 
and women, were seen in Saint Peters's in their 
coarse and squalid dress. The figures and peculiar 
dress of the countiy women of Frascati, the Fras- 
catane, and of other places near Rome, are often 
introduced in pieturcs, and there the disagreeable 
part of the figure is concealed, for the art of paint¬ 
ing is not able to denote very precisely the differ¬ 
ence between cleanliness and the contrary. 

The country men, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, generally carry an oiled-cloth umbrella fur 
protection against the rain. 

The broad cloth used in the dress of the better 
classes is imported from England and from France. 

Buffaloes .—Ruffaloes are sometimes used in draw- 
nig waggons in Rome, and the neighbouring coun- 
tiy, but oxen arc more frequently employed for that 
purpose. Buffaloes thrive in marshy situations. 
There are many in the Pontine marshes, as Lalandc 
observes, and they are accustomed to roll themselves 
m the mud. Their flesh is not esteemed good foi 
eating. 

Cheese of Bufalo MiW .—Small cheeses ol buffa 
lo milk are common in Rome. They are of ih 
size of the fistthey have a fibrous texture whci 
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broken) and a peculiar taste, which is not ihs^ree- 
able. 

BufiPaloes, (Bubali,) according to Paul Wamefrid, 
were introduced into Italy by^the Lombards about 
580; but there is some doubt about the meaning of 
the woi'd Bubali employed by Wamefrid. 

6roa/5.—Goats are frequent; flocks of them are 
driven along and milked in the streets in the morn¬ 
ing. Kid is a common kind of meat in the mar¬ 
kets in March. si. 

Amongst the fish in the market at Rome is stur¬ 
geon, which is caught in the Tiber. Frogs are sold 
in the markets and eaten. 


Plants .—In the gardens in Rome, on the iGlh 
of March, violets, stock-july-flowcis, hyacinths, tulips,. 
peach trees, gi-een gage plum trees, were in flower. 
Garden beans a foot high and in flower. 

Lazarelli .—'Plie Crataegus azarolns, which bears 
the fruit called Lazai’elli, is common in the gardens. 
This tree is called by Wildenow Pyrus azarolns, and 
is described by Scopoli; * the leaves resemble the 
common hiuvthom ; the fruit is of the form of a 

I 

very small apple, and is of an agreeable taste. The 
tree requires a w ann temperature like that- of Italy. 
GooseheiTy and currant bushes are rarely seen in 
.the gardens. Lemon trees are the only fruit trees 


at ai*e extended upon walls, and they require to 
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be covered in winter by small houses or sheds 
boards and reeds, as before mentioned. * 

Palm .—There are two or three date palms twen- 
' ty to thirty feet high in gardens in the open air, 
but the weather is scarcely warm enough; they 
grow more freely at Naples, where small walking 
canes are made of the middle rib of the leaf. That 
kind of Cynara called Cardoon is cultivated in great 
quantities for the table. 

The root called Pastinaca at Rome, used as an es¬ 
culent vegetable, is not cultivated, but collected in 
the fields. The leaves resemble those of a thistle. 

Small channels conduct water alongside the beds 
in gardens, and from these channels the gardener 
throws the water on the beds with a scoop. 

The botanic garden is inconsiderable, and with a 
small conservatory, poorly furnished with plabts, is 
situated near the fountain of the Acqua Paola, as 
before mentioned. + 

Spontaneous Plants .—The following plants are 
amongst those that grow spontaneously in Rome: the 
small creeping Antirrhinum on walls, called Antirrhi¬ 
num cymbalaria; Antirrhinum majus ; Capparis spi- 
nosa; Cotyledon umbilicus; all these are found on the 
*old walls. Viburnum tinus; Phylirea alatertius; the 
common wild fig, called by the ancients Capri ficus; 
the Cheiranthus, called stock-july-flower; Cheirai 


* Seo p. 43S. 
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thus murorum, or wallflower; bramble ; two kinds of 
hyacinth ; these grow on the rubbish amongst the 
ruins, as at the Coliseum, and on the ruins of the 
Coliseum many other plants are found. 

Cyclamen Europeum under hedges ; Asplenium 
eeterach on the sides of wells and in subterraneous 
vaults ; Anemone pulsatilla and our garden anemone 
in dry fields. 

Weather .—At Rome during fifty-two days, from 
the 3d of February to the 27 th of March 1818, 
there were nineteen days in which it rained, and 
some of these were cold and disagreeable. On most 

s 

of the other days there was sunshine, sometimes the 
sky Was free from clouds, and the warmth of the sun 
in the afternoon was considerable. 

Fahrenheit’s thenuometer, placed on the outside 
of a window about eight in the morning, during the 
above mentioned period of fifty-two days, stood from 
41*^ to and sometimes as high as 57*^. 

Annual Quantity oj Ram .—The quantity of rain 
that falls during the year in Rome is considerably 
greater than the annual quantity in Paris or London, 
as Lalandc states. November and December aie the 
most rainy months, and in these two months the 
quantity of rain that falls at Rome is very consider¬ 
able* 
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Of the Quality of the Atmosphere at Rome in re* 

spect to Salubrity, 

s 

% _ * 

The situation of Rome, Strabo observes, was fix¬ 
ed by necessity, not by choice. * 

The Campus Martius and other low parts of the 
town are subject to inundations of the river; and 
it appears, that, in remote times, the coui’Se of the 
river was between the.Capitoline and Palatine hill, 

* “ The hi>.t inland city a^’lor Ostia is Rome, the only city 
situated on the Tiber; concerning winch, we have observed, that 
its situation was onjiinally fixed upon by necessity, and not 
by choice. It may be aflded, that those who afterwards enlarged 
the city were not the musters of what was best, but wcie obliged 
to suit the new additions to the old stiuctures of their prtdeises- 
sors. In the boginniog oj Rome, any one judging from the si¬ 
tuation, would not have predicted its future prosperity and nn- 
c.xampled fortune, butbyactnity and valour, the Romans hav¬ 
ing got possession of the sui rounding territory, there appeared a 
Concourse of advantages which exceeded those of all the places 
on the globe, liovvevor favoured by their natural position."-— 
The Geography of Strabo, Book V.—The advantages of the si¬ 
tuation of Rome, which Livy introduces in the speech of Ca- 
millus, are, the healthiness of the hills, the convenience of the 
river for bringing provision from the nildud regions, and also 
lioui the sea ; the sea not too distant, and not so near as to ex¬ 
pose the city to the attack ol Corsairs; the situation of the city 
in the middle of Italy. 
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54^ IKSALUBB/irr Of the low eSf^KHS. 

«i^ where the Forum Romanum wus a^e^ar^ si- 

j 

tusked* * 

The low grounds situated between the small hills 
i& Rome and the neighbouring country have no out¬ 
let for the water/ and if artificial drains are not made 
these low grounds become marshes. Stagnant wa¬ 
ter, in countries where the heat is considerable, is 
fenmd by experience to affect the inhabitants with 
intermittent fevers. This effect probably arises from 
the effhivia of putr^ animal, and vegetable matter, 
contained in the water. In cold winters, and in 
countries where there is little heat, the unhealthi¬ 
ness from the vicinity of stagnant water is not re- 


* “ Hic ubi nunc fora sunt uJae trerauerc paludes j 
Amne redundatis fossa madebat aquts. 

Curtuis ille lacus, siccas qui sustinot aras, 

Nunc soiida cst tellus, sed Incus ante fuit. 

Qua velabra solent jn crrcum ducere pompas, 

Nil prseter salices, crassave canna fmt. 

Sxpe suburbanas rediens conviva per undas, 

Cantat; el ad naulas cbna verba jacit. 

Nondum conveniens djvcrsis iste figuris 

Nomeii ab avcrso ceperat amne Deus. (Vertumnus) 

Hic quoque lucus erat juncis, et arundiue densus, 

£t pede veUlo non adeunda palus. 

Stagua reccsverunl; et aquas sua npa coercet; 
Siccaque nuui tellus; mos tamen ille manet. 

Hic ubi nuiK fora sunt lintres errare videres, 

Quaque jacent vatles, Maxime Circe tuae.” 

OTid. fast. Lib. II, 



" rNSALDBRITT 0¥ LOW CStOimDS. 
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maFked^'^C^ttmistry ha» wot been able to dbtect 
thing peculiar in the gases composing the air of l3io 
places where intermittent fevers prevail. 

At Rome, a rainy season, Lancisi observes, is the 
most unhealthy, and in such seasons the ho^itaiiS 
receive a greater numberof labourers from the country 
affected with fever. A dry and warm summer is 
more healthy, and the labourers do not take the 
fever from exposure to the direct and violent heat of 
the sun. . fi 

It is the opinion of Lancisi that all the unhealthy 
situations in Rome and the neighbouring country 
are marshes formed in the low grounds, from the 
rain and hill water which collects in the valleysj and 
which does not run off unless a channel is formed 
by artificial drains. Any low, hollow, and moist si¬ 
tuation in this district is found to be unhealthy an 
elevated situation exposed to the winds is healthy, 
and places that were unhealthy have become healthy 
after having been drained and freed from the stag¬ 
nant water. 

Insaluirrifjj mentioned hj the Ancients ,—The un¬ 
healthiness of the neighbourhood of Rome is men¬ 
tioned by Livy; * the Vatican is mentioned as un¬ 
healthy by Tacitus j t Strabo speaks of the unheal- 

* Liv. Lib. VIF. 

•)■ “ Po^remo ne sahitis quidem cura infamibus Vaticani 
Jocis magna pars tetendit, unde crebr® in vulgua inortes, et 



nisi) INSALUBRITY OF THE LOW GROUNDS*. “i 

j # 

thiiiess of the Pontine marshes;Seneca of the 

Jy ' 

unhealtbiness of Ardea. 

Insalubrity diminished by the Drains and Aque~ 
-During the growth and prosperity of an¬ 
cient Rome, sewers were formed to carry oflP the 
water from the valleys in the city, t and there was a 
plentiful supply of running water from the aque¬ 
ducts, which, by carrying away the impurities, di¬ 
minished the unhealthiness that formerly prevailed, 
as Frontinus observes. X 

Destruction of the Aqueducts .—During the three 
years siege of Rome by Totila and Vitiges, the aque¬ 
ducts were cut, as Procopius relates, and the water 
continuing to flow through the upper part of the 
conduit might form marshes, and render the coun¬ 
try unhealthy for a long time after. 

J^alubrity of Rome in the Middle Ages .—In 
the eleventh century Rome is described by Saint 


adjaccntia Tiben Germanorum Gallorumque obnoxia nior- 
bis corpora flumims aviditas et aestus impatientia lahcfecit.”— 
Tacit. 

* Strab. Lib. V. cap. 12. 


f “ Tarqmnius indiua urbis loca circa forum aliasquc in- 
teijectascollibusconvalles, quiaexplanis locis baud faule eve- 
H ^ bdnt aquas, cloacis e fastigio m Tibenm ductis siccat."— 


X “ Ne pereuntes quidem aquae ociosae sunt, nam immun- 
ditiarum facies, et impurior spiritus, d causae gravions cocli, 
quibuB apud veteres urbis infamis aer fuit, sunt rerootae."— 
Frontin. de Aqueduct. 
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DIMINISHED BY DR4INING. 

Peter Damian as much inflicted with fevers, ferax 
febnum, and at the end of the twelfth century. In¬ 
nocent III. speaks of the unhealthiness of Home; 
by reason of the prevailing imhcalthiness, the Empe- 
rof Frederic I. was obliged to withdraw his troops 
from Rome to the hills. 

The city became still more ruinous, marshy, 
and neglected, during the seventy years that the 
popes ifcsided at Avignon. 

At the return of Gregory XI. from Avignon 
the number of inhabitants in Rome was 33,000. 

Improvement of Rome .—Julius II. began to im¬ 
prove Rome by buildings. He commenced the 0- 
perations for erecting the new basilic of Saint Pe¬ 
ter’s, and laid out the Strada Julia, formerly the 
Via Recta, which is still one of the principal streets 
of Rome, extending half a mile in a straight line up 
the river from the Ponte 8isto. 

Leo X., duiing his ten years reign, brought new in¬ 
habitants to settle 111 Rome from Como and Bergamo; 
they built in the Camjms Martius, which in ancient 
Rome was an open plain; and m building they ne- 
( essarily formed drains to can y off the w^ater from the 
marshy places. The number of inhabitants was in¬ 
creased to 80,000. 

By reason of the troubles and the sack of Rome, 
in the reign of Clement VTI., the city relapsed into 
desolation, and, according to Jovius, the number of 
inhabitants fell to 5!2,000. 


M m 



51G insalubrity diminished, 

From the death of Clement VII. to the time of' 
Lancisi, a period of nearly two centuries, Rome was 
improved by the formation of sewers, new buildings, 
the opening and paving of streets, all which opera¬ 
tions tend to dry the ground, and to drain off stag¬ 
nant water, thereby making tlie situation less un¬ 
healthy. 

Improvement of the Vatican .—The Vatican be¬ 
came more healthy after the establishment of the 
brick and tile kUns, and the manufacture of coarse 
potteiy, whicli is carrictl on to the south-east of 
Saint Peter’s, and still more, by the building of the 
church of Saint Peter’s, which was much advanced by 
Sixtus V., and the Vatican hbrary and palace by the 
same pontiff; and afterwards by Alexander VIJ., who 
built the colonade of Saint Peter’s, cleared the ditch 
of the Castel Sant Angelo, and formed drains through 
the neighbouring fields. By these improvements 
the Vatican has become as healthy as any of the less 
elevated parts of Rome; but it is not so healthy 
as the more elevated parts of the hills of Rome. It 
happened that the cleaning of the drains was 
neglected for one or two years, and unhealthiness 
again appeared in the Vatican and Civitas Leonma, 
or Borgo. 

Improvement of the Campo Marzo .—The Cam¬ 
pus Martins was rendered more healthy by the 
building of the Borghese palace by Paul III., and 

afterwards by the building of Monte Citorio by In- 

0 
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nocent XII., and the construction of the landing 
quay, la Ripetta, in an unhealthy place by Clement 
XL, in Lancisi’s time. 

The Pincian valley became more healthy by the 
buiMing of the College de Propaganda Fide by 
Urban VIII., and by collecting the water in sewers. 

Innocent X. rendered the Piazza Navona more 
healthy by building the church of Santa Agnese, 

Improvement oj the Term ?.—The baths of Dio¬ 
cletian were improved and rendered more healthy 
by the broad and rectilinear street from the Quiri- 
nal hill to the Porta Pia, opened by Pjus IV., and 
the continuation of that street from Santa Susanna 
to the pope’s palace at the marble horses, by Sixtus 
V.; and afterwards the baths of Diocletian weie as 
healthy as any of the higher parts of the hills m 
Rome. 

Clement XL, by the advice of Lancisi, had sewers 
constructed from the south slope of the Quiriiial hill 
to the Tiber. 

The region of San Francesco, near the Ripa 
Grande, was unhealthy by reason of the gardens, 
which must be irrigated, and give out the effluvia of 
stagnant water; but afterwards, when houses were 
built there, in the reign of Clement X., the unhcal- 
thiness disappeared. 

The Circus Ma^imvSy in lancisi’s time, was 
marshy, and one of the most unhealthy parts of the 
town. 



548 UNHEALTillNESS FEOM INUNDATIONS. 

Inundations of ilte R/ver .—'Hie overfiowiiig of 
the Tiber, wliich takes place more in Koine than on 
other parts of the river, is a cause of uphealthiness 
to the Carapo Marzo, and other places subject to 
the inundation. The Tiber carries in its water •and 
deposits a muddy sand, and after the water has re¬ 
tired the cellars and low parts of the houses'are co¬ 
vered with this wet slime. After the inundation in 
December l70‘i5, Lancisi obtained an order from 
the pope to have the slime removed from the cellars 
and houaes that had been under w ater ; and he says, 
that, in consequence, the intermittent fevers were 
less frequent for some years than they had been be¬ 
fore. After these inundations the w'alls of the 
houses are left imbibed with moisture, and they 
oug^t to be dried by lighting fires in the rooms ; 
the a^glect of this prodpees fevers. 

The River obstructed Inj Boat-Mi Us and Piers 
of Bridges. —Behsarius, dm lug the siege by tlie 
Goths, first established floating-mills on the Tiber, 
mid there are still four or five moored on the river 
by chains, although there is a great fall of a copious 
stream from the Acqua Paola down the face of the 
Janieuline employed for driving mills, which might 
do more work if they were constructed according to 
the rational improvements of kSmeaton and other 
^dem engineers. 

'Die disadvantage of the floating-mills is, that they 


See page 4-7^. 
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obstruct the course of the river, tlam up the water, 
and make the inundations rise higher than they 
otherwise would. 

The thick piers and moderate sized arches of the 
bridges contribute also to increase the inundation; 
the channel would be less encumbered if the arches 
V4 ere of a greater span, as many of the modern bridges 
in London and Paris are. 

Heat in the Town and irinds .—Hoi ace mentions 
the autumnal heat its unhealthy in Rome. * 

Nero was most hurtful to the state by his extra- 
vairant taste for building, as Suetonius mentions, t 

o' 

^ionie admired his public buildings, but detested the 
tyrant. After the fire, however, in the reign of 
Nero, a great part of the city was rebuilt with regular 
and wide streets ; and Nero made many useful regu¬ 
lations with respect to the form of the houses and for 
the prevention of fires; but it was thought that the 
old narrow streets and high houses coiitnbuted more 
to the health of the inhabitants, affi rding sheltei from 
the violent heat of the sun, to which the wide streets 
were too much exposed. § 


♦ fl(»j E[)iBt Lib. I. cli. 7* 

^ Nlh in aha re daniiiosior (N(to) quam aedificando/’— 

Suett'p 

J Qljul pC'IUb 

Quid thcrmis niehus Nproruanis/^ 

Maidal, Lib. VII. Epi^. 

§ Domus non ul posjt Galhca mcendu nulla distinctione, 
vel passim ereclie; sed riimensis vicoiiim orcUnibu'i et latis vu-i 
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SUMMER HEAT. 


In modem Rome the great heat of the sun in 
summer is very inconvenient to those who walk the 
streets, and a carriage is therefore said to be a fifth 
element, and almost as essential and indispensable 
to an inhabitant of the city as earth, air, fire, and 
water. 

The unhealthy season of the year in Rome is con* 
sidered to be from the i^^^d of July to the first rams 
in October; and during that period it is thought 
dangerous for the health to dwell in any part of the 
country near Rome except the high grounds. 


ru^ sptiUis, cohibitd ledificioruni altitudiue, .ilTabio fattis 
additibquc poiticibus, qu® Ironli-m insularuni protc^orent. 
porticus Nero sua pt^cunia extructurmn, purgatasque areas do- 
minis traditurum pollicitus ost. Addidit premia pio cujusqur 
ordme, lit Tei familians copns, fimvitque tompus ultra quod ef- 
fectis domibub, aut in«ulis adipiscercutui- lUidtii accipicndo 
Hostiensob paludcs destinabat, utque naves, qu$ Iruinentuiu 
Tiberi bubvcclasscnt, onnstae rudeie decuiiorent. iEdificiaquc 
ipsa certa sui parte sine trabibus, sa\o Gabino, Albanoque so- 
lidarentur, (the Albano stout* is piporino,) quod is lapis igni 
impelvius esU Jam aqua pnvatoium licrntia intercepta, quo 
largior, et pluribus iii locis in puWicuin flut>rct, custodes; et 
subsidia reprimendis igiutius in piop.dulo quisque haberet, nec 
communionc pdnetum, sod propuis quoque inuns ambirentur 
Ea ex utilitate accepta decoiem quoque noia* uibi attulere- 
Erant qui ciederent, veterein illam formam salubntati magio 
conduxisse; quoniam angustiae itinerum et altitudo tectoruni 
non perinde solia vapore penumperentur; at nunc patulam 
latitudmem, et nulla umbra defensam, graviorc acstu ardcs^ 
re.”—Tacit. AnnaJ- L XV, 43 



SOUTH-EAST WIND. 
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On Sundays, in autumn, the Piazza Navona is laid 
under water for the sake of coolness, and people go 
through this water in carriages and on foot j but it 
is found necessary to remove carefully all comipti- 
ble’filth fiom the piazza, both before letting on the 
water and after it is taken oft'; for if the wetted im¬ 
purities remain during the ensuing night, the air 
becomes filled with effluvia most offensive to the 
sense and hurtful to health. 

By the ad\ ice of Lancisi an edict, or what is tenn- 
ed a Motu Pioprio, from the form of words at the 
beginning, was issued by the pope, in \ for clean¬ 
ing the streets of Rome. In the present day the 
cleaning of the streets is very mucli neglected. 

Sometimes too dry u summer is detrimental to the 
health in Rome, but Lancisi found, that unhealthi- 
ness more frequently appeared m wet summers. 

The Sirocco, —'I'he south-east wind, called, in Ita¬ 
lian,* Sirocco, IS unhealthy and debilitating at Rome, 
but does not produce fevers. Some of the injurious 
qualities of this wind may be derived from its blow¬ 
ing over the Pontine marshes, vvhicli are eighteen 
Imglish miles in length, nine broad, and their near¬ 
est point is thirty-five Jhighsh miles from Rome; 
but the south-east is an uiiliealthy wind also in other 
parts of the iMcditcrraiieaii, as Hippocrates men¬ 
tions. t 


Sec page ‘i7"- 
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EPIDEailCS AT ROME, 




A liundred years before Lancisi’s time it was tus- 
tomary to con^struct the houses at Kome so that 
tiiey had no windows to the south ; but, in his time, 
in consequence of the draining of some marshes, it 
was found that there was no inconvenience in liav- 
ing Avmdows to the south, and the houses were then 
built with the greatest part of their windows to the 
south. 

Occasional Cause 0 / Epidemics afliomc .—Science 
has not been able to give a satishictory account of tlie 
causes of tlie appeal ance of epidemics at particular 
times and in particular countries. I'he ancient Ho¬ 
mans, when violent epidemics ])i availed, knew not 
what to do, and had recourse to the books of the 
Sybil!. The moderns are as mucli at fault, and aic 
still to seek in such cases. 

Lancisi is of opinion, that the chief causes of the 
epidemic diseases which occur at Rome, are the ef¬ 
fluvia of marshes and of stagnant water, and also the 
cold noWh wind in spiing, succeeded by a south 
wind. The diseases produced by these two causes 
are intennitteiit fevers or agues, which he terms 
febris castrensis, catarrhs, continued fevers, and in¬ 
flammation of the throat and lungs. 

Villas .—Alexander Petronius, a medical author, 


* Gravis pesiiiensque omnibus aniDialibu*^ acstas excc- 
pit, cujus insanabili pemicie, quaudo nec causa, nec finis in- 
veniebatUT, libri Sibj'llmi ex S. C. aditi sunt/’—Liv. Lib. V 








